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ONCE AGAIN CHINA BECKONS 


By JAMES W. BENNETT 


E, the somewhat bedraggled 

nephews of a down-at-the- 
heels Uncle Sam, are daily being 
told that we cannot pull ourselves 
up by our own bootstraps. We are 
afflicted by a small army of dismal 
prophets. They speak in precisely 
the same tones and use almost the 
same grim arguments as those of 
an earlier group of “viewers with 
alarm” who frightened our infant 
Republic literally into a state of the 
heeby-jeebies. Yet those vociferous 
oracles of the past did the youthful 
United States a profound service. 
They prepared the ground for the 
sowing of the seeds of a necessary 
internationalism. 

A strange and striking parallel is 
to be seen to-day between our huge 
nation floundering in the throes of 
a depression, and our small strug- 
gling Republic of 1785 in the grip 
of an after-war deflation. To-day, 
debts and reparations, lack of confi- 
dence, contraction of credit, tariff 
barriers, these prevent us from set- 
ting our factories into frenzied mo- 


tion. Our foreign trade is sick— 
some claim that it is moribund. At 
the close of the War of Independ- 
ence, our nation was completely 
without foreign trade. What little 
credit there had been, was contract- 
ed to the vanishing point. On our 
then puny shoulders lay the debt of 
the war we had won. England paid 
us no reparations. With the ex- 
ception of unlimited timber, we 
found ourselves apparently without 
the raw materials of manufacture. 
Our farmers were raising no more 
foodstuffs than was needed to keep 
the inhabitants from starving; there 
was no residue for export. Our 
merchants were faced by ruin. 
They had been trading with the 
West Indies and with Europe. 
Great Britain, although beaten in 
battle, continued the conflict along 
economic lines, closing her Carib- 
bean ports to American ships. Our 
merchants could no longer barter 
their codfish and barrel staves for 
sugar and rum and in turn ex- 
change the latter in Europe for 
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stout cloth, velvet, for the very lux- 
uries of life which they had not yet 
attempted to produce. 

Many of our shippers had been 
chartering British vessels for their 
trading ventures; now the ships 
were withdrawn. The few Ameri- 
can vessels left—after a hazardous 
existence during the war as priva- 
teers—lay gathering barnacles 
along their keels. Money, the sin- 
ews of trade, was conspicuous by its 
absence. The States and munici- 
palities were disorganized. The peo- 
ple refused to pay taxes; many 
were unable to pay. Rebellions 
sprang up in State after State. 

Yet, aside from the menace of po- 
tential revolt, here was the parallel 
to the situation which confronts the 
United States to-day. In essence, a 
nation anxious for stabilization and 
expansion cannot remain in isolat- 
ed self-sufficiency. Foreign trade 
must be stimulated. In the post- 
Revolutionary period this fact was 
realized by the few men, not so 
steeped in pessimism that they had 
completely lost their heads. Their 
task was infinitely more difficult 
than the one confronting our pres- 
ent leaders. The rich republics of 
South America had not yet come 
into being. Europe was racked by 
wars, soon to culminate in the Na- 
poleonic struggle. These wars were 
valueless to us, since we were not 
asked to furnish munitions to the 
combatants; nor could we have 
done so, had we been approached. 
in what direction could we turn? 

The fabulous East Indies had 
been preémpted by the Portuguese, 
the Dutch and by that powerful 
monopoly of our late military rival: 
the British East India Company. 
But, near the Indies, lay a great, 
rich land whose possibilities had 
not been exhausted—China. The 
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United States focused its attention 
upon China. 

Yet the Celestial Empire was half- 
way around the world—a globe 
seemingly more vast at that time 
than it is in this day of swift lines 
of communication. The fantastic 
distance, the almost insuperable 
difficulties, would have daunted a 
people less hardy, less imbued with 
fortitude. 

Too little is known of this vital 
phase in our growth as a nation. In 
the World War, we paid our debt to 
France who—with a few soldiers— 
had helped us into being. We owe 
a far greater debt to China. For, 
without the trade of China, it is 
probable that our shaky young Re- 
public of Thirteen States would 
have died of economic starvation. 


John Ledyard was the first Amer- 
ican to see the Far East in true per- 
spective. Irresistibly impelled by a 
stupendous idea, he endeavored to 
enlist the wealthier men of the Re- 
public in a venture to send ships 
around the South American Horn, 
thence to the Pacific Northwest and 
across to China. In advocating this 
trade route he thus sought to fulfill 
the interrupted dream of Columbus. 

Ledyard persuaded such men as 
John Paul Jones, Thomas Jefferson, 
even General Lafayette, to believe in 
his vision. But he could not move 
the timid merchants of his day, 
men who had been Tory sympathiz- 
ers during the Revolution and who 
comprehended no method of trade 
except to charter British bottoms 
and to follow British methods. 

Finally one man of means, Robert 
Morris, came under Ledyard’s spell. 
Morris fitted out a ship, the Empress 
of China. But at the last moment, 
the merchant changed his mind. 
He ordered the ship to follow the 
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traditional route marked for many 
years by the British: via Good Hope 
and India. 

Ledyard, trusting that in the fu- 
ture he might persuade Morris to 
his plan of following the Western 
path, set sail in the ship. Death 
overtook him in Europe, months be- 
fore China was sighted. But, even 
without Ledyard, the Morris ven- 
ture was reasonably successful,— 
despite the determined opposition 
of the British, en route. The Em- 
press of China returned, the ven- 
ture netting Morris twenty-five per 
cent profit. The merchant began to 
plunge like a gambler, sending forth 
ship after ship—yet always follow- 
ing the old path. 

The Republic awoke to the possi- 
bilities of the China trade. Other 
merchants became keenly interest- 
ed. They lacked ships. But, fired 
by enthusiasm, they pondered ways 
and means of finding ships. The 
slopes of the mountains of the hin- 
terland were filled with timber. 
What more did they need? They 
would build their own vessels! 
They would create their own mer- 
chant marine! ‘ 

But there was still another vital 
problem to be solved. We might 
build ships—but what cargo could 
we stow in their holds? Never was 
national cupboard as bare as ours. 
Morris had exchanged American 
silver for China tea, but the other 
merchants were not so fortunate in 
having silver to risk. At the very 
beginning, our aspirations seemed 
to be stalemated. 

Then luck played a part—luck or 
Yankee shrewdness! The Amer- 
icans had learned that the Chinese 
believed a queer, twisied root to be 
the perfect medicament. Ginseng, 


the Orientals called this plant which 
was brought to them from the bleak 
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wastes of Manchuria. They were 
convinced that it cured everything, 
from epilepsy to fevers, from mi- 
graine to sword wounds. 

Yankee traders examined the 
root. To their hard, practical eyes, 
it did not seem to differ from a weed 
that grew in abundance along the 
Hudson River Valley and in various 
parts of New England. Since gin- 
seng, because of its scarcity, was re- 
tailing in China for four hundred 
dollars an ounce, the Americans de- 
cided to ship a cargo of the New 
England variety. They paid no 
heed to the medical men of their 
day who shook their heads and pro- 
nounced it medicinally worthless. 
Perhaps the traders realized dimly 
that the root had a psychotherapeu- 
tic value—not unlike that of the 
Magnetic Bath with which Franz 
Anton Mesmer was then astounding 
Europe. 

In addition to ginseng, it was de- 
cided to risk another cargo—fur 
pelts. Furs we did have. Many 
small animals ranged those same 
inland forests which were to fur- 
nish us our ships. The shippers 
argued that the Chinese would buy 
the furs. At times, the climate of 
Cathay was raw and cold, and the 
Chinese houses were unheated. 

New York had the honor of 
launching this second important ar- 
gosy. A sloop of eighty-four tons— 
well named, The Ezxperiment— 
sailed in 1785 with a cargo of gin- 
seng and a single bale of native 
American fur pelts. 

Our true destiny lay toward the 
West, but The Experiment was not 
yet willing to risk the way pointed 
by Ledyard. It charted its course 
to the tip of Africa. Nevertheless, 
it was a pioneering ship in one re- 
spect: instead of trading and huck- 
stering along the Indies, as Morris’s 
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ships were doing, picking up bits of 
cargo that the more lordly British 
East Indiamen had neglected to 
carry, it sailed from the Cape of 
Good Hope directly for China. 

The Experiment was away for 
two and a half years. It returned to 
New York, with its small hold filled 
with silver dollars and with a cargo 
of tea and chinaware. Tea was the 
national American drink—had we 
not ostensibly fought a war because 
of a tax upon its import? So great 
was the demand for tea that The 
Experiment quickly disposed of its 
cargo of this Chinese commodity. 
The profits of the voyage mounted 
to forty per cent. 

But the real source of wealth had 
not been the sale of tea on its re- 
turn, nor the ginseng disposed of to 
the credulous Chinese; the cargo 
bringing preposterous returns had 
been furs. The Celestials, it 
seemed, were avid to buy pelts and 
willing to pay extravagant prices for 
them. 

America was beginning to devel- 
op an export market. 


The cry for furs whipped up and 
down the Atlantic coast, galvaniz- 
ing cautious merchants, firing to 
white heat the imaginations of the 
more venturesome. 

There was one precious fur, how- 
ever, which could not be obtained 
by trapping our forest animals. 
This the Chinese stubbornly de- 
manded, placing it above mink or 
marten, beaver or sable,—the pelt 
of the sea otter. But where in the 


world, the anxious merchants asked 
one another, could the sea otter be 
found? 

At that psychological moment, 
the British explorer, Captain Cook, 
printed a book retailing his experi- 
ences in the Pacific. 


He told of 
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trading with the Red Indians along 
the Northwest Coast for pelts of this 
selfsame sea otter. Out to sea—he 
wrote—the otter swam; and, out to 
sea, the Indians followed in their 
canoes, to spear the luckless ani- 
mals. 

A group of Boston merchants— 
then as now followers of literature 
—read Captain Cook’s book. They 
recalled John Ledyard and his 
plans. Ledyard had begged them 
to outfit a ship that would take him 
to China via the Northwest. Why 
not try Ledyard’s scheme? They 
formed themselves into a syndicate. 
Taking a leaf from Cook’s volume, 
they gathered together a cargo of 
trade goods that might appeal to the 
Red Indians: beads, mirrors, mus- 
kets which were as likely to explode 
in the face of the wielder as to kill 
a distant deer. They built a ship 
and named it—significantly enough 
in memory of that earlier vision of 
the immortal Genoese—the Colum- 
bia. 

In August, 1790, six years after 
the first voyage of the Empress of 
China, the Columbia began the ven- 
ture which was to make commercial 
history. It forged one of the most 
sturdy of links in an unbroken 
chain of trade that has continued 
with increasing prosperity to our 
own day. 


Even after the essential wisdom 
of following Ledyard’s route had 
been proven, there still remained 
many commercial problems for the 
expanding United States to solve. 
Competition became keener and 
keener—with correspondingly low- 
ered profits—as new firms ventured 
with furs and ginseng. Attempts 
were made to interest the Chinese 
in the few manufactured articles 
which we had begun to fabricate; 

















but for these the Celestials showed 
a bland distaste. Various commod- 
ities they refused politely, saying: 

“Do we not already possess the 
finest cloth in the world to cover 
our nakedness: silk? The finest 
food for our bellies: rice? The fin- 
est beverage to cheer us: tea?” 

What the Chinese would buy— 
the seafaring Americans found— 
were luxuries. Luxuries, purely in 
an Asiatic, not an Occidental, sense. 

Above all, the Chinese wanted 
sandalwood. European _ traders 
were rapidly stripping the forests 
of the Indies in an endeavor to sup- 
ply the demand. But the Sons of 
Han were insatiable. From the logs 
of sandalwood they carved statues 
representing the deities of prosper- 
ity. These fat-paunched, beaming 
gods, they said, brought them 
“goodee joss.” Even the shavings 
and sawdust were carefully saved, 
to be made into incense sticks. In 
each Chinese house long wands of 
pressed sandalwood smoked before 
the spirit tablet of the ancestors— 
sending sweet-scented spirals heav- 
enward in respectful worship of the 
family ghosts. 

With sandalwood, luck again 
played into our hands—luck plus a 
keen eye to the Main Chance. After 
sea otter pelts had been obtained 
along our Northwest Coast, the cap- 
tains set sail for a chain of small is- 
lands in the mid-Pacific, only re- 
cently discovered by Captain Cook 
and named by him for his patron, 
the Earl of Sandwich. There, our 
vessels refilled their casks with 
sweet water aiid bought melons and 
greens as a prophylaxis against 
scurvy. In these islands, now 
known as our Territory of Hawaii, 
the Americans discovered large for- 
ests of precious sandalwood. The 
Hawaiians were quickly set at work 
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hewing down the trees and loading 
the timber aboard the ships. Here 
was a commodity over which the 
Americans could claim a practical 
monopoly. Energetically, they set 
about taking full advantage of it. 

Restlessly our traders sought oth- 
er exotic luxuries in demand by the 
Chinese. Our ships ranged the 
South Seas in search of béche de 
mer, those repellent sea slugs like 
obese worms, which the Chinese 
prized as a major table delicacy. 
At coral islets the skippers bar- 
gained with naked brown men for 
the fins of sharks, for sharks’ fins 
were made by the Celestials into a 
succulent dish to tempt their Man- 
darin epicures. Similarly, Yankee 
ships cruised up and down the Java 
coast buying the gelatinous nests of 
certain sea birds, since from such 
nests the Chinese brewed a soup. 
Birds’ nest soup was the most high- 
ly prized by Celestial gourmands 
and to obtain the nests they would 
pay fabulous prices. 

During these years, the supercar- 
goes—the men aboard ship who 
controlled the buying and selling— 
became expert in barter. Even 
along the old East India trade 
routes they dared to challenge the 
British. They grew particularly 
adept at trading from port to port, 
pyramiding their gains. The forty 
per cent profit of The Experiment 
which had so rousingly awakened 
the interest of the canny merchants 
of the United States paled into in- 
significance. The ship owners now 
grew to expect two and three hun- 
dred per cent profit as a result of 
this pyramiding. 

Leaving the home port with a 
cargo of salted codfish, spermaceti 
candles and carriage wheels, the 
skippers and their supercargoes 
sailed to Madeira where they ex- 
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changed their cod for wines. The 
choice vintages, oporto, madeira 
and malaga, were taken to India. 
There, with the candles and car- 
riage wheels, they were sold to the 
nabobs of Bombay and Calcutta. 
The affluent nabobs paid in good 
“pillar” dollars of heavy silver. 
From India the ships proceeded to 
Bencoolen in Sumatra where they 
picked up small consignments of 
pepper and spices to carry home. 

Then, China! By now the ships 
were practically empty, except for 
the pillar dollars. With the money, 
the supercargoes purchased tea. 
Every available inch of the ship was 
crammed with great lead-lined rat- 
tan-covered chests; they overflowed 
into the dining saloons, even the 
captains’ cabins. 

The supercargoes did not buy 
second- and third-grade tea. The 
American palate had grown more 
discriminating. These buyers had 
now learned to demand the first 
buds plucked from a tea plant. 
They bargained for tea picked in 
the dew at dawn; tea, in which the 
petals of jasmine flowers had been 
gently crushed. Hyson, Pekoe, 
Dragon Well, and that delicate va- 
riety known as the Emperor’s Eye- 
brows—all these brought high 
prices in the home markets of 
America. 

Competition became bitter, as 
ships sought to be first to reach the 
Atlantic Coast with the new crop, 
for this brought peak prices. Ves- 
sels were built for speed, with sleek 
and graceful lines. Canvas was 
spread to the limits of safety. Skip- 
pers became noted for their audac- 
ity in “cracking on”—keeping aloft 
top-gallant sails in a storm. Cap- 
tains and owners alike took an enor- 
mous pride in defeating their rivals. 
Not only was the American taste 
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for tea becoming refined, but the 
people were beginning to demand 
many of the “little elegancies” of 
life. The United States was begin- 
ning to prosper. Taking cognizance 
of this, the supercargoes stored 
nooks and crannies of the vessels 
with China silks, intricately pat- 
terned, from the looms of Foochow; 
great shawls which were sold by 
weight, heavily embroidered with 
sprawling flowers. Porcelain ware, 
cups and plates, soup tureens and 
tea caddies. Carnelian for rings, 
ivory fans and Coromandel screens. 

Into the homes of the coast cities 
went these Eastern treasures. 
China was enriching the people zxs- 
thetically—as well as filling their 
coffers with good bar silver. 

China had carried us through the 
stagnation of post-war deflation. 
The attempt to gain her trade had 
given our life purpose and direc- 
tion. Now she was supplying the 
capital for the next great step in 
our destiny—expansion. 


Yet this founding of our China 
trade had been accomplished only 
by overcoming difficulties that 
seemed insuperable. Ships sailed 
bravely away from Boston, from 
New York, from Salem—to be seen 
no more. Some foundered as they 
attempted to beat their way around 
Cape Horn. Others were lost in the 
Sargasso Sea, the crew dying of 
scurvy while the vessel lay, day aft- 
er day, with idly slatting sails un- 
der a tropic sun. As they ap- 
proached China, the deadly typhoon 
occasionally lifted a vessel like a 
matchstick and then sank it under 
tons of angry water. In Canton, it- 
self, cholera took a dismal toll. 

The hand of man was often 
against them. They were forced to 
beat off vicious attacks of Malay 
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corsairs in the Sundra Straits. At 
the Bocca Tigris, the mouth of the 
Pearl River, but a day’s sail from 
Canton, Chinese pirates swept 
down. Pirates who fought like de- 
mons possessed, neither giving nor 
asking quarter, and if beaten off, re- 
venging themselves by hurling fire- 
balls aboard. Even the Red Indians 
of the Northwest Coast frequently 
turned ugly and attacked the crews 
as they rowed ashore to trade for 
pelts. 

Then, when the perils of the voy- 
age had been overcome, there was 
still the complicated problem of 
trade with the Chinese. The Em- 
peror had steadfastly refused to per- 
mit commerce with the “Outer Bar- 
barians” except in one port, Can- 
ton,—more than 2,000 miles re- 
moved from his August Presence. 
And even at Canton, the foreigners 
had but a precarious hold. They 
were hedged about by irritating 
rules and restrictions. 

The commerce of the port was 
controlled by a group of thirteen 
Chinese merchants, appointed by 
the Emperor and known as the Co- 
Hong. These merchants were re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the for- 
eigners while in Chinese territory. 
They were responsible, too, for each 
others’ debts and contracts, and 
there could be no resignation from 
the Co-Hong except by death. 

They were men of singular prob- 
ity. And, from the undeviating 
fairness of their dealings with the 
foreigners, rose the myth—persist- 
ing to our own day—of the unbend- 
ing honesty of the Chinese. 

The Hong merchants might be 
unexcelled in their reputation for 
honesty, nevertheless the system of 
trade under which they prospered 
was extraordinarily aggravating to 
the Westerners. Only during the 
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tea season could the foreigners re- 
main in Canton to transact busi- 
ness, and this open season lasted 
but three months. During the oth- 
er nine, the ships of the traders 
must lie in the exposed harbor of 
the Portuguese territory of Macao. 
Even during the brief sojourn per- 
mitted in Canton, no foreigner was 
allowed to set foot in the Chinese 
City. They were segregated in a 
group of buildings along the marshy 
bank of the Pearl River, called the 
Factories (the homes of the factors, 
the permanent representatives of 
the larger commercial firms). 

No women were permitted to en- 
ter the port. Nor were the foreign 
skippers or supercargoes or sailors 
allowed to have firearms for their 
own protection. Their servants 
were selected for them by the Hong 
merchants, and the traders might 
have no communication with any 
Chinese outside this group of do- 
mestics or the Hong merchants’ own 
staffs of compradores and shroffs. 
Even for their very food—resident 
factors and visiting traders alike— 
they were dependent upon the Co- 
Hong. A death sentence menaced 
any Chinese who might attempt to 
teach a foreigner his own tongue. 
For a Westerner to break the rule 
and to venture into the narrow, fas- 
cinating lanes of Canton the penal- 
ty was usually death—by mob vio- 
lence. 

This was trade, but hardly free 
trade. The Hong merchants were 
forced to act as buffers between the 
restless, often crude foreigners and 
the arrogant Chinese officials who 
had not the slightest conception of 
justice. Quarrels between the trad- 
ers and the officials were frequent 
in which the Westerners were in- 
variably worsted. For graver mat- 
ters of policy, there was no consul, 
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no Minister Plenipotentiary to 
whom the trader could turn for 
aid. 

This Chinese attitude of arro- 
gance and this paternalistic super- 
vision of the most minute affairs 
galled the individualistic Ameri- 
cans. But their merchants persist- 
ed. Year by year, they alternately 
bullied and persuaded the Chinese 
to grant them new concessions. 
Year by year, insidiously, they in- 
troduced new merchandise, tempt- 
ing the Chinese, striding ahead of 
the more conservative European 
and English traders. 

Yet it was the British Opium 
Wars with China that forced the 
Middle Kingdom to open more 
ports. The Yankees, with their 
magnificently built clipper ships, 
stopped at Amoy, Foochow, Shang- 
hai. The trend of the times grad- 
ually changed. China tea was no 
longer king. The adaptable Amer- 
icans met this shift in public taste. 
The exports from China became 
more prosaic: sausage casings, hair 
nets, dried egg yolks. And in ex- 
change for these commodities we 
persuaded the Celestial population 
of the Treaty Ports to buy our 
alarm clocks, hot water bottles and 
kodaks, our felt hats, woollen muf- 
flers and our shoes. The Amer- 
icans at last overcame the sales re- 
sistance of the Chinese to those ar- 
ticles of manufacture “strange and 
ingenious” which for more than a 
century the Sons of Han had 
scorned. The Americans had be- 
fore them at last a potential mar- 
ket incalculably vast. 


Owing to the vicissitudes of our 
present economic crisis, door after 
door has been closed to our trade. 
We are, admittedly, in that state of 
stagnation where more than inter- 





nal effort is needed. Impetus must 
now come from the outside, from a 
revival of international trade, if 
our factories are again to know the 
motion of full speed ahead. China 
lies before us. There, no portals 
are closed, for toward China we 
have rigidly insisted upon a policy 
of the Open Door. We have de- 
manded not only China’s territorial 
integrity but equality of commercial 
opportunity within her borders. 

For a time within the space of 
the past few months, it seemed as 
though Japan might thwart our 
aims. Nipponese guns thundered 
over Shanghai and Japanese air- 
planes appeared to be mapping the 
whole rich Yangtse Valley for con- 
quest. The imponderable force 
of world opinion, coinciding with 
our own, seemed to halt Japan for 
the moment. But apparently Japan 
has not what the Declaration of In- 
dependence calls “a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind.” Her 
foreign minister Count Yasuya 
Uchida is reported to have said: 
“Japan is confronted with an un- 
precedented opposition of world 
opinion. Nevertheless we are de- 
termined to follow the course al- 
ready fixed in the face of all oppo- 
sition. We are doing our utmost 
through our diplomats abroad to 
improve world feeling toward Ja- 
pan, but thus far we can admit no 
optimism.” 

True to his promise (or should 
it be called a challenge) Japan has 
recognized the new puppet state 
Manchukuo. “Recognized” is a 
weak word. Japan controls Man- 
chukuo. What may be the outcome 
of this vast extension of Japanese 
power remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile during this last year, 
an eight per cent increase was noted 
in our China trade—when all other 
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foreign trade declined. The Chinese 
are in the market for cotton cloth, 
for steel, for automobiles. Above all, 
for the machinery of manufacture 
to aid them in their belated start in 
the world-wide industrial race. Raw 
cotton is needed for Chinese looms. 
The Celestials are demanding petro- 
leum, they have become addicted to 
tobacco. Lumber, electrical sup- 
plies, soap, analine dyes,—the list is 


AUTUMNAL MOOD 


By Amy Brooks MAGINNIS 


NCE more brown grasses gleam with frosty dew 
While piercing-shrill through thin October air 
The cock sends out his clarion, and the few 
Autumnal flowers that glow in tangled weeds 
Shine like small golden suns, untouched by frost 
That shriveled all the garden’s lovely host. 


These are the days when filtering yellow light 
Falls softly through the widened gaps of trees 
That flaunted brightest scarlet just last night; 
Yet looking suddenly, to-day I see 

Last flaming glory of leaves curled and dead 
Drenching the dried grass with a dusky red. 


Quiet is on the breast of all the land 
That waits in breathless gold expectancy 
The swift flow of the surely ebbing sand 
Marking the time of summer’s regency: 
And I too, pausing in this beauty, wait 

The knock of wintry fingers at my gate. 
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ever-growing. To-day, we have but 
scratched the surface, concentrating 
on the coastal cities. Behind them 
lies a teeming, populous land of half 
a billion souls. 

The feat will be difficult—almost 
as hard as the task that confronted 
our seafaring ancestors—but, raise 
the standard of living in China and 
you set world machinery into mo- 
tion. 











THE WAY OF FULFILLMENT 


By HAMISH CAMPBELL 


HE sharp rat-tat of the post- 

man’s knuckles on Mrs. Brid- 
get Dougan’s door resounded 
through the vaulted emptiness of 
the Weaver’s Close, or to be offi- 
cially correct No. 14 Greene-Knowe 
Lane. It was a peremptory sum- 
mons and expressed exactly the 
feelings of Joe Dunn who knocked. 
It conveyed something of Joe’s im- 
patience and irritation of mind as 
much as to say, “Well, well, this is 
unusual. How dare you have let- 
ters sent you like this. All right at 
Christmas maybe when there’s nei- 
ther head nor tail to anything. But 
now—Tut! Tut!” 

“Dougan! Dougan!” the voice of 
government brooked no delay. And 
there was that old “Crusty Dunlop,” 
the banker, standing by this time on 
the bank steps, watch in hand, 
waiting on the locked bank pouch. 
Once more it would be “not quite 
on time”... “Just a wee late again, 
Joe.” And this was gall to Joe with 
his flair for punctuality. Mr. Dunn 
resented these veiled remarks but 
as Baillie Dunlop alone on his beat 
represented wealth and authority, 
whatever the reply in his heart, that 
on his well disciplined lips would 
meekly be “Yes, Sir, hurrying Sir.” 
His reiteration of “Dougan, Dou- 
gan” was therefore more emphatic 
and compelling than the first. 

The tap of the postman’s heels 
on the flags of the Weaver’s Close 
had never before brought anything 
to Mrs. Dougan but a precise record 
of the march of time. Varying even 
less than the “clickety-clack” of the 
brass pendulum-propelled clock on 





her kitchen wall. She timed the 
making of her husband Patsy’s 
breakfast porridge exactly to the 
measured beats of this never failing 
governmental visitation. Patsy was 
the gate-tender at the Mills and as 
the possessor of a year-round job, 
the father of a grown-up family 
(two daughters and a son) and the 
proud owner of the only house in 
the Weaver’s Close, he and Bridget 
were almost aristocratic in the en- 
vied comfort, unusual serenity, and 
hitherto uneventful security of their 
lives. 

Weaver’s Close was what is 
known in the congested areas of 
the Shaw’s as a “Through-Gaun” 
leading from Greene-Knowe Lane to 
Thrums Street. In the three flights 
above fifteen families passed 
through the precarious and ever- 
changing phases of daily existence, 
wherein the hopes, fears, and pas- 
sions, of these circumscribed fam- 
ilies unfolded their kaleidoscopic 
patterns. 

The Close was almost at the end 
of “Postie Dunn’s” beat and twenty- 
one years in the British Army had 
produced in him a regularity that 
would make the pretentions of any 
kitchen clock futile. So Patsy’s por- 
ridge never suffered from _ his 
(Patsy’s) frequent omissions be- 
fore retiring to pull the brass 
weights up the full length of the 
chain on the old “Wag-at-th-wa’” 
clock. 

Fair Week and Christmas time 
were exceptions with their anarch- 
ical chaos bitter to the heart of ex- 
Sergeant Dunn but, as the Mill was 
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closed down on these occasions, 
there was no porridge to be cooked. 
A tea breakfast was always a holi- 
day menu with the Dougans. Nev- 
er once in twenty years did the post- 
man’s step falter and stop at Brid- 
get Dougan’s door. Never once did 
she expect it to. By the time he ar- 
rived there she timed herself to 
hook the three-legged iron skillet 
on the “swee” across the open fire. 
Now, that knock sounding so unex- 
pectedly through the kitchen sent 
a sudden and ominous bolt of in- 
tuitive apprehension through her 
whole being with the shocking 
numbness of lightning. With the 
skillet poised in her hand she halt- 
ed, scarce breathing, with a hurried 
searching of memory. Who could 
be sending her a letter? The only 
relatives close enough to even be 
suspected were her two married 
daughters, Mary and Kate, and her 
only son, John. All were married 
and lived in the heart of Scotland’s 
business metropolis, Glasgow. 

There was little likelihood of let- 
ters from this source, however, as 
any time a crisis rose that required 
expert maternal advice, a tram ride 
was much more direct and comfort- 
ing. John, who had only been mar- 
ried a year had already had occa- 
sion to take advantage of Bridget’s 
eternal mothering. After the birth 
of his first born, in particular, when 
to avoid trouble with his wife and 
her people, who were not in sym- 
pathy with his religious affiliations, 
Bridget had aided him in the secret 
but successful business of the bap- 
tizing of the little Shoneen. 

The skillet tipping over unheed- 
ed with her memory searching con- 
jectures, sent a cloud of steam and 
ashes through the kitchen that final- 
ly awoke Bridget to the realities of 
an impatient postal official. She 
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laid the skillet on the hob and 
opened the door. Joe Dunn 
handed in the letter and a request 
of “tuppence to pay, Mrs. Dou- 
gan,” came with it. Still won- 
dering she turned it over in her 
shaking hand. It did not look at all 
like a regular letter. Crumpled and 
dirty, and without a stamp. The 
placid benignity of King George V. 
was missing from his accustomed 
corner. In its place a blurred inky- 
circle with a very plain 2 d. marked 
in it. Joe received his fee and 
turned with hastening steps through 
the Close into Thrums Street. 

For the first time in many years 
the tap of his steps passing through, 
fell unheeded on Mrs. Dougan’s ears 
and the beginning of Patsy’s por- 
ridge stood cold on the hob as she 
sat fascinated and temporarily help- 
less with this routine destroying 
epistle lying in her lap. She was 
afraid of it. The unknown and the 
unexpected bring not only thrills 
but fears. With fingers slightly 
a-tremble she adjusted her steel- 
rimmed glasses and tore the enve- 
lope open. The letter was written 
in pencil and with a further start of 
apprehension she read at the bottom 
of the page the boyish scrawl “from 
your loving son, John.” It was 
written from Aldershot, England. 


“Dear Mother, 

“TI have run away and joined the 
sogers, a kiltie regiment, the Argyle 
and Sutherland Highlanders. I 
could not live with Jessie any long- 
er. She was drinking worse and 
worse and running the streets. She 
sold all our little sticks of furni- 
ture to a second-hand furniture 
man a week ago. I had to sleep in 
the ‘model’ a couple of nights be- 
cause I was ashamed to come to you 
after the way I turned down your 
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good advice. I had no money so I 
had to join the army. Don’t tell 
anyone where I am as the police 
would probably call it ‘wife and 
child desertion.’ Little Shoneen is 
with Mrs. Mitchell, and Mother try 
and get him home with you, if pos- 
sible. And, dear Mother, will you 
try and forgive me for taking the 
King’s shilling. I know how you 
hate the British Army but, Mother, 
I was at the end of my tether so 
what could I do? Give my love to 
Father and the girls. 
“Your loving son, 
“John.” 


A discreet tap at the door roused 
her from tearful reminiscences to 
reality. She placed the letter on the 
mantelpiece and opened the door 
with a hasty gesture of wiping away 
the evidences of her grief with the 
corner of her apron. A little, old, 
sharp-eyed, white-mutched wrin- 
kled woman stood in the doorway. 

“Bridget, dear,” her soft tones 
proclaimed her Celtic origin, “could 
ye lind me a maskin o’ tay, till lit- 
tle Peter comes frum th’ store?” 

“Oh, it’s yerself, Nancy, come in,” 
invited Mrs. Dougan, a quick relief 
lightening her voice, “shure, help 
yerself,” pointing to the tea-caddy 
on the mantelpiece. 

Nancy Kearney’s sharp eyes saw 
the letter which confirmed her sus- 
picions and explained the real rea- 
son of her early morning visit. 

She turned with the tea-caddy in 
her hand, shrewd but kindly ques- 
tioning in her eyes and voice. She 
threw the question down like a 
gauntlet. 

“Bridget, ye’ve had bad news.” 
She replaced the caddy on the shelf; 
the thin pretense of borrowing tea 
was no longer necessary. 

Even in their long friendly rela- 
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tionship certain formalities, a relic 
of ancient Celtic pride and reserve, 
were necessary but once observed 
were tacitly dropped. 

Bridget made no reply, dumb in 
her stunned misery. With only a 
sad shake of her head she motioned 
Nancy to take the letter. Nancy, 
her keen old black eyes puckered 
up with the difficulties of reading 
the penciled scrawi and an effort to 
hide the surprise in them, remained 
silent a moment after the conclu- 
sion of her task. 

“Well, now, what d’ye think av 
that, Nancy Kearney?” 

Despite the evident tremble in 
her voice, there was a hint of anger 
in it, and her eyes betraying some- 
thing of injured pride, Bridget 
tapped the letter in Nancy’s hands 
as she emphasized each word with 
the gesture. 

“Th’ only son o’ Bridget Dougan 
whose people fought th’ English at 
Limerick an’ Wexford an’ died 
frum thir murtherin’ bullets at the 
massacre 0’ Michelstown, is now a 
full-fledged red-coated Highlander. 
Och Sirs, th’ day. To think that 
I’d iver see th’ time when owld 
‘Fenian’ Jawn O’Neill’s grandson 
would be struttin’ wit a red coat, a 
woman’s skirt on, an’ a monkey 
stick under his oxter. Bad cess te 
th’ likes av him.” 

“Och bid th’ hust Mo Paisteen,” 
comforted Nancy. Her tones were 
softer when she used the Gaelic. 
“Shure, an’ what would ye be hav- 
in’ th’ poor ‘boochaleen’ do at all, at 
all? Would ye be wantin’ him to 
be runnin’ home te ye like a cry- 
baby wit every bit o’ bother an’ 
trouble, or would ye hav’ him go on 
sleepin’ in a grate cowld, dirty, 
buggy, Model Lodgin’ House? 
There! there! now, Bridget, don’t 
be so hard on th’ child. 
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“An’ furthermore,” as she saw a 
slight wavering in Bridget’s eyes, 
“thirs worse places thin th’ Army 
for a lad without a penny-piece in 
his pocket.” 

“But why,” expostulated Bridget 
mournfully, “if he wanted to lower 
himself by takin’ King George’s 
dirty paltry shillin’ didn’t he jine 
an Irish Regiment?” 

Nancy was plainly disdainful. 

“Why, ye poor sowl ye, it’s well 
seen it’s little ye know about th’ 
Military. Shure, th’ Irish Regi- 
ments are all full of English riffraff 
frum Liverpool an’ London, while 
on th’ other hand, as our Dinny 
tells me, shure th’ Scotch Regiments 
are nearly all Irish. Why whin th’ 
Sargint av th’ Argyle an’ Sufferin’ 
Highlanders stands av a mornin’ in 
front av th’ lads in th’ barrack yard 
an’ calls ‘Highlanders! answer to 
yer names,’ thirs so many Murphys, 
Kellys and O’Neills, that it sounds 
like th’ roll-call at th’ meetin’ av th’ 
Ancient Order av Hibernians.” 

And following up the weakening 
in Bridget’s manner, she leaned over 
and emphasized the advantages of 
the Army with further examples, 
perhaps a little too obviously 
stressed. 

“Did ye know, Bridget Dougan,” 
she was solemn as she reached this 
climax, “that they even have their 
own Prastes an’ have fish on Fri- 
day—an’ are marched to Holy Mass 
ivery Sunday .. . now what more 
could a well brought up boy ax thin 
that?” 

Here the subtle Nancy changed 
the subject. “But I’m doubtin’ yer 
more annoyed, Bridget, at where he 
is, thin why he’s there. Would ye 
be after havin’ th’ boy keep livin’ 
in a hell on earth with that dirty 
slutheen av a drunken wife so as to 
keep ye firm in yer foolish pride av 
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hatred an’ keep ye and th’ like av 
ye nursin’ yer owld wrongs for 
three hundred year more?” 

Nancy was bitter. Bridget now 
walking up and down the kitchen 
floor, stopped suddenly at the ques- 
tion. 

“Yes, Nancy Kearney.” There 
was Celtic fire and determination in 
her eyes and voice. “Yes, a hun- 
dred times yes. He made his bed 
an’ should lie in it like a man. He 
married a Protestant girl against 
my will, but God knows she might 
have changed, in time, but now, 
*twill only make her stiff-necked in 
her wrong. I’ve lost my son an’ 
grandson at wan move. The King 
av England’s got wan, an’ owld 
black Mitchell th’ other—Och, an’ 
ee oh’ th’ day.” She wrung her 
gnarled hands with despair. 

Nancy sat silent a moment under 
her friend’s vehement sorrow. 

“Well,” she said at last quietly, 
but pointedly, “What are you in- 
tindin’ to do?—tell the Police an’ 
have him brought back?” 

Bridget smiled sadly with an un- 
questioned pride in her tired voice, 
and with just a suspicion of a toss 
of her white head. 

“Did ye iver know an O’Neill yet, 
who was an informer? But God 
alone knows what I am to do,” she 
said dejectedly. 

Going to the door, Nancy placed 
her thin old arms round Bridget’s 
shoulders, and with a gesture of 
cheerful animation, and the finality 
of an older wisdom said, “Whisht, 
acushla, but thirs three things ye 
can do, first an’ foremost, get 
Patsy’s breakfast ready, for the mill 
will soon be out, then after, go ye 
on up an’ have a talk with Father 
McCann, thir niver was th’ bate av 
him for advisin’ for th’ good av 
aither th’ body or sowl, an’ last but 
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not laste an’ Ave an’ a candle before 
th’ altar av th’ Virgin will lighten 
th’ burden av yer heart.” 

Nancy went out into the Close 
and later Patsy, for the first time 
in twenty years, excluding Sundays 
and holidays, enjoyed the luxury 
of a tea breakfast. 


Bridget found Father McCann 
pacing the cinder path round the 
old gray firestone rectory, his hands 
clasped behind him, breviary under 
his arm and his shabby black sou- 
tane shining in the April sun. As 
she approached, he turned to greet 
her. She bobbed a low curtsy. 

“Is it about John you’ve come?” 
he asked her simply. 

She started in surprise. “How 
did ye know?” she stammered in be- 
wilderment. 

The priest gave a wry smile. 
“Have I lived twenty years in The 
Shaws in vain?” he answered slow- 
ly. “John married a year ago. 
You came to me then as you come 
now. It was a mixed marriage and 
there is little patience or charity in 
the youthful heart with one an- 
other’s beliefs or disbeliefs. What 
can I say to you now that I did not 
tell you then? Bridget, we older 
ones are only the sign-posts, but the 
young of each generation rarely 
look up as high as a sign-post. 
They can only see the broad road 
and the miraged end, and so, ‘full 
speed ahead.’ All we can hope for 
is that there will be something left 
to salvage.” He shook his head 
sadly. 

“How can mixed marriages in 
this country be happy,” he contin- 
ued, “when for three hundred years 
the people who make them have 
stood shivering in an ecstasy of big- 
otry and hate hurling defiance at 
each other across the troubled wa- 
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ter of the Boyne. But, what has 
happened to John?” he queried, cut- 
ting short his philosophies. 

“John has run away and joined 
th’ sogers,” whispered Bridget 
ashamedly. It was a hard thing 
for this bitter old Irishwoman to 
tell. “Let the King have him,” she 
added bitterly, “but I want me lit- 
tle grandchild. Didn’t I hold him 
in my own two arms whin ye yer- 
self christened him, an’ now th’ 
Mitchells have him, an’ them black 
Protestants. Can’t I have him at 
least?” 

The priest remained silent a mo- 
ment. “Well,” he said at last with 
a sigh, “you may ask to have him, 
Bridget, but with John running 
away, I am afraid you have no legal 
claim to the child. You can only 
hope that the Mitchells will volun- 
tarily give him up.” But, observ- 
ing her dejection, he clapped her 
back with a gesture of encourage- 
ment, a cheerful smile lighting up 
his face. “Come now, Bridget, sure 
we never died a winter yet,” he said, 
“for ‘God fulfills Himself in many 
ways.’ Mr. Tennyson tells us that 
and he gives us some good advice 
along with it. Of course,” he was 
gently teasing her on her strong na- 
tionalistic prejudices, “I know a 
great old Fenian like yourself would 
disdain taking any advice from an 
Englishman, but now and again, 
maybe once in a long while, remem- 
ber, they’ll come away with some- 
thing any good Irishman might 
have said as well, if not better, if he 
had bothered about poetry and such 
things. But, come on into the house, 
Bridget, till I read you the only com- 
fort that’s any use to you now.” 

In the vestry, he fingered over 
the pages of a little leather book. 
“Here it is now.” Listen to this, 
Bridget.” 
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She sat with her hands folded in 
her lap, her eyes on the priest’s lips, 
her ears keen for the words of God 
coming from God’s anointed, as be- 
fitted a woman of unreserved faith, 
whatever the source of the written 
inspiration. The words of the poet 
fell from Father McCann’s lips and 
filled the little room with soothing 
and fervid eloquence. 


“The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many 
ways, 

Lest one good custom should cor- 
rupt the world, 

Comfort thyself: what comfort is 
in me? 

I have lived my life, and that which 
I have done 

May He within Himself make 
pure! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face 
again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are 
wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. 
Wherefore, let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night 
and day. 

For what are men better than 
sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within 
the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not 
hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who 
call them friend? 

For, so the whole round earth is 
every way 

Bound by gold chains about the 
feet of God.” 


Bridget sat very quiet when Fa- 
ther McCann had finished. “There 
now, Bridget, that’s all anyone on 
this earth can tell you and I do 
know that no man, either prince or 
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poet, can teach an Irish mother how 
to pray, or when to do it.” 

Bridget rose, curtsied, and passed 
on into the church. 

When Father McCann, going to 
close the vestry door, looked into 
the church, he saw in the flickering 
half light of the votive candles, a 
round hunched figure in supplica- 
tion before the altar of the Virgin. 


Two days afterwards, when Mrs. 
Dougan, a weary dejected figure, 
returned from a sudden visit to 
Glasgow, Nancy met her at the 
Close mouth. Bridget was dressed 
in her Sunday clothes, black skirt, 
black dolman, with many jet orna- 
ments and beads sewn into it, a lit- 
tle black bonnet, a trifle askew, 
trimmed with lace and pink flowers, 
“the little pink flowers that grow in 
the wheat.” Sunday clothes in 
Greene-Knowe Lane ran to blacks. 
Weddings, christenings, funerals 
and of course, church, were the 
only excuses for good clothes, and 
there was a solemn thrill in these 
infrequent adornments that could 
not be expressed in the frivolity of 
color “flagaries.” She was shod in 
those paragons of comfort and re- 
spectability, black  elastic-sided 
shoes. Nancy’s greeting was com- 
forting and sympathetic. 

“Arrah, Bridget dear, sure an’ ye 
must be tired to death. Come on 
up an’ have a cup av tay, th’ kittle’s 
on th’ boil.” 

“Och! don’t be botherin’, Nancy,” 
replied Bridget with a deep sigh, 
“but deed an’ it’s tired Iam. Sure 
Glasgow’s a terrible place entirely. 
Well, well, I suppose I could take 
a drop av tay an’ thank ye kindly 
for th’ axin.” 

Seated in Mrs. Kearney’s cheery 
kitchen, hat and dolman laid aside 
like a warrior’s helm and shield, 
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on the counterpane of the bed, with 
the black tea steaming from the lit- 
tle blue bowls, Irish loaf and but- 
ter heaped in generous proportions 
on the table, Bridget relaxed in the 
comfort of Nancy’s armchair be- 
yond the fire. 

“Now not wan word out av ye 
till ye finish yer tay,” admonished 
Nancy, solicitous for her guest’s 
comfort, although she was on ten- 
derhooks to hear the result of Brid- 
get’s pilgrimage. 

“Well,” said Bridget, at length, 
as she scraped the armchair back 
from the table, “thank God for th’ 
bite an’ sup. Ye see, Nancy, I was 
determined to have it out with th’ 
Mitchells, so our Mary and meself 
tuk th’ street car down to Govan, 
where they live. An’ belave me, 
Nancy, Glasgow may be bad, but 
thon Queen Street is no place for 
nervous people, with the rattlin’ an’ 
brattlin’ av them rivetin’ hammers 
mornin’ and night. Thirs them that 
likes it, I suppose. They say thirs 
big money in th’ yards, tho ye 
widn’t think so to look at Queen 
Street. It looked as though it 
might be a lively place on Satur- 
day evenin’ for thirs lots av public 
houses an’ by th’ same token, plenty 
av pawn-shops too. Thir always 
together like ‘skelly-eyed twins.’ 
Well, anyway, up we goes to Mit- 
chell’s Close, and there was th’ 
name on th’ door on th’ first land- 
in’. Mary rapped at the door while 
I composed meself an’ tried to look 
as if I had dropped past by acci- 
dent. Mrs. Mitchell opened th’ 
door, not th’ wide ‘come in an’ be 
welcome’ swing that warms th’ 
heart av th’ wan on th’ doorstep, 
but wan av them ‘peek-aboo’ open- 
in’s that denotes a cowld an’ dis- 
trustful heart. Wan look at us an’ 
I could see she was ready for action. 
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“She stood on th’ doorstep an’ 
without any ‘how do ye do,’ she 
snaps right out at me, ‘Well, have 
ye brought back that runaway son 
of yours?’ 

“*Runnin’ away is it,’ says I, ‘ ’tis 
th’ pity he hadn’t th’ sinse to run 
away before, an’ not after he mar- 
ried that daughter av yours.’ ” 

Nancy shook her head. “Right 
on the trigger, as usual, I see, Brid- 
get,” she said sadly. “Sorra th’ 
much good that would do ye, I’ll be 
bound. There niver was much 
countin’ ten about you.” 

“Ten is it,” replied Bridget, “wan 
would be nearer it, bad cess to that 
owld red-headed grandfather av 
mine.” 

“*Where is he?’ she went on. 

“*John Dougan’s where th’ cat 
won’t take th’ lid off him ’til yer 
daughter larns to treat him better,’ 
says I. 

“ *Please leave my daughter out of 
it,’ says she. ‘He ran away and left 
his child for me to look after.’ 

“*That’s what I am here for, Mrs. 
Mitchell,’ says I, ‘to take it home 
an’ look after it meself.’ 

“*That, ye’ll never do,’ says she, 
gettin’ madder an’ madder an’ 
shoutin’ louder th’ while, ‘till John 
Dougan brings my daughter back 
to the home he took her from.’ 

“ ‘She was glad to lave it,’ says I, 
‘if all stories are true. All I want 
to know is, Mrs. Mitchell, do ye in- 
tind bringin’ up that child in th’ 
faith he was baptized in?’ 

“If you mean Papish,’ says she, 
‘No! There’s no Mass-goin’ man, 
woman, or child shall ever darken 
my door.” With that, before I 
could say whisht! who comes up th’ 
stair but Mr. Mitchell himself. A 
nice soft-spoken man he was to be 
sure. 

“*Well, well, an’ what’s all this 
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Billy and Dan stuff? Is th’ 17th of 
March or th’ 12th of July, come 
anonst to us? Better leave all this 
to th’ other end av Queen Street, 
where if a man’s name is William, 
John or Patrick, he’s liable to get 
a flower-pot dropped on his head as 
he comes out th’ Close mouth. Some 
av th’ nabours don’t know we have 
a closed season for persuasive argu- 
ment down here.’ 

“I’m afraid Mrs. Mitchell’s got 
her dates mixed thin,’ says I. 

“*What can we do for ye, Mrs. 
Dougan?’ says he. 

“IT want my grandson,’ says I. 

“*He’s mine, too,’ says he. 

“*What about his holy faith?’ 
says I. 

“ *He’s young to have preferences,’ 
says he. ‘Mrs. Mitchell looks after 
th’ cookin’ an’ th’ religion. What 
she says goes on these matters. If 
you an’ her can’t see eye to eye, 
then it’s just too bad. For my own 
part, I’d rather go to a football match 
than a church any day, but with 
her, it’s different. She doesn’t in- 
terfere with my football, so I can’t 
interfere in her soul directing, so— 
thanks for callin’—an’ mind yer 
feet on the stairs. Good-day.’” 

“So, there ye have it all, Nancy. 
I’m no better off than I was.” A 
note of despair crept into her voice. 
“T’ve hoped an’ cried an’ prayed in 
th’ quiet an’ dark av th’ night, an’ 
th’ days are filled with drames that 
have no endin’, an’ where am I? The 
owld King has my son to kill his 
body if need be, an’ the Mitchells, 
both body an’ sowl av my only 
grandson have they, to bend to their 
wants an’ wishes. Och-an-ee th’ 
day, that strangers should glory in 
th’ men-childer av my _ heart.” 
With her white head on her wrin- 
kled hands, she cried with all the 
abandon of an unhappy, tired Celtic 
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mother. Nancy, in her old wisdom, 
let her have her way. 

“Whisht, acushla,” she comfort- 
ed at length, caressing her friend’s 
heaving shoulders, “sure th’ bark 
looks withered before it buds. God 
has His own ways of fulfillment. 
Are ye worse than th’ Holy Virgin 
herself, when she followed her only 
son up th’ Hill av Shame? How 
small is your little grief? Woman, 
think av that owld ‘Keenan’ we sang 
on Good Friday in th’ owld days.” 


“High on a hill for all to see 
Their tragedy an’ bitter loss, 
They saved a thief an’ on a tree, 
The Son av God, they nailed 
across.” 


But Bridget, in the despair of her 
soul, heard nothing but the sound 
of her own articulate grief. 


The months that passed, brought 
no solution of her troubles to Brid- 
get. John, she heard from now and 
then, and Patsy came to know the 
letter days as porridgeless days, and 
Joe Dunn had ceased to wonder 
when he had something for Dou- 
gan. But one morning, a new phase 
began with a letter with a strange 
stamp and postmark. King George 
was officially represented by his im- 
age in the usual right hand corner 
of the envelope, but in a strange 
color scheme. As Bridget turned it 
over in her hand, Joe volunteered 
the information that the letter was 
from India. “Many of them I licked 
on,” said Joe, pridefully, “when I 
did twelve year of my soldiering 
out there.” 

“More shame to ye, then Joe 
Dunn,” replied Bridget tersely, 
“wastin’ twelve years av yer life 
killin’ poor black definseless cray- 
turs for th’ King av England.” 
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“Beg your pardon, Ma’am,” said 
Joe quickly, “but we were only 
there to keep them from killing one 
another. You must have soldiers 
to enforce the law.” 

“Och’ blathers,” retorted Bridget, 
sharply, “isn’t that what they say 
about poor owld Ireland? Is there 
no breakin’ av laws in England to 
look after? It’s always me nixt door 
nabour needs th’ polisman. But, 
don’t let me kape ye, Joe, yer late 
already.” 

The letter was from John. He 
had been sent out with a draft to 
relieve time-expired men. 


“Who do you think I met the very 
first day, Mother,” he wrote, “going 
into the canteen for a mouthful of 
beer? (It’s a terrible hot country, 
Mother.) Why none other than 
Jessie’s brother, William-John, who 
was home on leave when I was mar- 
ried. He is a Sargent, and the 
heart leapt into my mouth whin I 
clapped eyes on him. He knew me 
right off.” 

“ ‘What in heaven’s name are you 
doing in this outfit, John Dougan?’ 
he said, slapping me on the back. 

““Sargent,’ I said, ‘I'll make no 
bones about it. I’ve run away.’ 

“Jessie and you bust up?’ he 
queried. 

“I nodded. He was silent a min- 
ute and then he says quietly, to my 
surprise, ‘I know that already. Fa- 
ther wrote and told me, but nobody 
knew where you went to.’ 

“‘*Well,’ says I to him, 
know.’ 

“He shrugged his shoulders, took 
a sip out of his beer, and pushed it 
over towards me. ‘Have a sup of 
beer, John. Can I judge the rights 
or wrongs of it,’ he said. ‘It must 


‘you 


have been tough to leave your child, 
and you in a good job and all. 


Jes- 
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sie is my sister, but being ten years 
younger, and not seeing her for 
years, she’s no more than a strange 
woman to me now, except for the 
glimpse I had of her when I was 
home on furlough .. . It’s none of 
my business, anyway. I had me 
own ado.’ 

“He leaned across the table and 
tapped my hand. (‘It’s a strange 
world this, John,’ he went on, ‘and 
them that love you most often hurt 
you most. Here’s you and I thou- 
sands of miles away from home, 
and all we love best, and all be- 
cause of two women who must go 
to extremes. You, because Jessie 
was slack, maybe immoral, and me, 
because my own mother was the 
very opposite; without the joy of 
living in her heart, she put the fear 
of death in mine. When I was a 
lad, I had church three times on 
Sunday, not to speak of prayer 
meetings through the week. There 
were Bible classes, Bands of Hope, 
Christian Endeavours, Boys’ Brig- 
ades, Church Libraries and Penny 
Savings Banks, and I swear to you, 
John, that before I was sixteen, I 
had as much of church as would 
last any decent body two lifetimes. 
I suppose poor Jessie came through 
the same millstones and_ they 
ground her small. It was a great 
relief when I ran away and joined 
the Argyles and gloried in getting 
decently drunk once in awhile and 
only parading to church once a 
week. Jessie maybe felt the same 
way. My mother loved us, no 
doubt, but it was in her own way 
and not in ours. She’ll be happy 
again now, I'll be bound, with a 
new brand to pluck from the burn- 
ing.’ 

“What do you mean?’ [asks him. 

“He smiled grimly, old memories 
in the far-away look in his eyes. 


























‘Oh, your young son, Little Sho- 
neen,’ he said. ‘She'll bring him 
up in the faith, all right, fegs she 
Was sec 


This latest letter only brought 
more anxiety to the heart of Brid- 
get. Many a night of late, turning 
over her problem this way and that, 
sleep that falls so lightly on the 
eyes of age, brought no solace on 
his nightly round, and even Nancy, 
that happy sage of wisdom, consol- 
ing, kindly, comforting, could do 
but little to assuage the fears of a 
tormented mother’s heart. 

A precious pound note, taken 
from its dusty lair in the old pewter 
tea pot on the shelf, had gone, in 
having a lawyer emphasize what 
she already knew, and only served 
further to deepen the heavy dark- 
ness of her mental cul-de-sac. 
With this latest letter in front of 
her, she realized that only some 
extraordinary circumstance could 
bring about the consummation of 
her hopes. She remembered the 
lines of Tennyson read out to her 
by Father McCann, “More things 
are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of,” and “God fulfills 
Himself in many ways...” These 
held her imagination by their pro- 
phetic resonance and their coinci- 
dence with her religious training 
and beliefs. 

This letter, however, stirred a 
new train of fears in her mind, and 
the thought of her only son thou- 
sands of miles away in a far-off 
country, deep in the terrors of an 
unknown and mysterious Oriental- 
ism, added a new quota to the mis- 
givings of a heart now prone to a 
pessimistic viewpoint. She was ob- 
sessed with her personal griefs and 
problems to such an extent, that 
even such a stupendous and epoch- 
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making matter as a declaration of 
war, involving Great Britain, only 
occasioned a kind of impersonal 
wonderment. Even a thrill of satis- 
faction ran through her thoughts, 
with the knowledge that another 
power challenged the supremacy of 
the age-old enemy of her people. 
She stood on the sidelines in a kind 
of detachment and tried to conjure 
up a semblance of Celtic-Germanic 
sentiment that died immaturely for 
lack of enthusiasm, a strangely 
missing quantity in a character so 
full of it. This state of mind was 
rudely shattered when with the 
gravity of its pregnant importance 
to her, came crashing into her men- 
tal horizon, the receipt of a hurried- 
ly scrawled postcard from John, an- 
nouncing the bare fact that Belgium 
was now his official abode as a com- 
ponent part of the now famous 
“Contemptibles,” the Argyle and 
Sutherland Highlanders. 

Now was her world a new and a 
strange place of abode. Her comings 
and goings were part of a hazy un- 
reality. Hoist was she with her own 
petard of disloyal hopes. Her ha- 
tred of England’s Imperial domina- 
tion and the forces that made it 
possible, was split with the love for 
her only son who was part of them. 
Hopes for her ancient enemies’ dis- 
aster ran counter to a new born 
fear, intensified by a consuming and 
horrific imagination born of Celtic 
predestinarian forebodings. 

Only the common opinion of vic- 
tory by Christmas buoyed her up 
with a temporary optimism which 
reacted all the more when that first 
period of peace and goodwill came 
and passed with a sterner realiza- 
tion that the war was only really 


beginning. 
It was Tuesday of Holy Week 
(Pancake Tuesday), before Joe 
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Dunn again knocked at the door in 
Weaver’s Close. This time Joe’s 
knock was lighter, more genteel as 
it were, and conveyed a sort of sol- 
dierly salute from an old soldier to 
a comrade’s mother. It was from 
London and the War Office in- 
formed Mrs. Bridget Dougan with 
stereotyped regret, that Private 
John Dougan of the Argyle and 
Sutherland Highlanders was wound- 
ed and further details would be for- 
warded when available. 

Easter Sunday brought a special 
boy with a telegram. Private John 
Dougan had died of wounds, on 
Good Friday, received under cir- 
cumstances that reflected great and 
lasting glory upon himself, his regi- 
ment and the nation. His wounds 
were received whilst saving a 
wounded non-commissioned officer, 
and he would be forthwith recom- 
mended for that great but now post- 
humous honor, the Victoria Cross. 
The King and Queen sent condo- 
lences to Mrs. Bridget Dougan for 
the loss of her gallant son—thus 
was closed the slender book of Brid- 
get’s John. 

Her first reaction was a childlike 
wonder that the King and Queen 
should know at all about John and 
her—and Weaver’s Close. 

Many years afterwards, Bridget 
often wondered at herself and the 
cold, almost impassive way she re- 
ceived the terrible news. She had 
passed through a complete Calvary 
of the most intense anticipatory 
imaginings. She had run the whole 
gamut of emotional suffering, pre- 
dating the actual day of death and 
disaster. Her hopeless fatalism had 
left her nothing but. dry tears when, 
at last, the moment had come. 

Nancy was the first to know and 
displayed more emotion than Brid- 
get, and Weaver’s Close was 
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plunged in tears and pride, the sor- 
row for a lost son, the communal 
pride in the birth of a new hero. 
Bridget brought her new sorrow to 
the Virgin; in the darkness of her 
soul, oblivious to the glory with 
which Spring’s white-decked, lilli- 
fied profusion of scent and blossom, 
had clothed the marbled beauty of 
the Lady Altar. 

In the vestry, she gave the tele- 
gram to Father McCann, calm and 
dry-eyed. “Well, Father, that’s th’ 
last av poor Shoneen,” she said 
quietly. 

He took it in his hands and was 
very silent. His thoughts traveled 
back through the years to a small 
eager eyed boy, hesitant on the altar 
steps, self-conscious in his first 
starched surplice, the sacred vials 
of wine and water in his trembling 
hands, but proud in the glory of kis 
child-service to God,—and now a 
shattered sacrifice on the altar of 
man’s inhuman hate. 

“Bridget,” he said at last, “what 
can I say, except that we are in 
God’s hands, and that He fulfills 
Himself in many ways. He died 
like the brave son of a brave moth- 
er, and surely the hatreds of man 
should be washed out in the blood 
of our brave boys. Perhaps on this 
blessed Easter Day, a new hope will 
be born to you from the ashes of 
poor Shoneen’s sacrifice,—may God 
bless you my brave Bridget.” 

As Bridget reached Weaver's 
Close, her kitchen door stood ajar, 
and she halted, stunned as the 
strange and heart-clutching cry of 
a whimpering child fell on her ears. 
As she hurriedly entered the house, 
she was immediately conscious of 
visitors, and with a start, discov- 
ered them to be the Mitchells. In 
the corner by the fireplace, Patsy 
was engaged in the self-conscious 
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and long forgotten task of nursing 
a baby on his knees. Both visitors 
rose in silence and Bridget halted 
in confusion in the middle of the 
floor. There was a tense moment 
of silence. Bridget was amazed to 
find that in the climax of her trag- 
edy, her old hatreds and prejudices 
had fallen from her like a discarded 
cloak. 

Mrs. Mitchell, wet-eyed, took a 
halting step towards her and with 
an impulsive gesture, clasped her 
round the shoulders. 

“Oh, Bridget, Bridget,” she 
sobbed on the old woman’s breast. 
“What old fools we’ve been.” Now 
the comforted was comforting. 

“There, now, don’t cry dear,” 
whispered Bridget. “Sit ye down 
an’ have a sup av tay.” 

“Mrs. Dougan,” said Mr. Mitchell, 
with a queer catch in his voice, and 
taking Bridget’s hand in his. “We 
just heard this morning from Wil- 
liam-John, and God only knows 
how I’m to tell you, but... but... 
Bridget, woman, *twas him your son 
died to save, and we thought that 
maybe all we could do was to ask 
.. . if you still wanted Little Sho- 
noon to help fill the heart that’s 
empty within you—and to ask for- 
giveness and .. .” but Bridget heard 
no more. 

With a little glad cry, she was on 
her knees beside the old armchair 
where Patsy dandled his new grand- 
child. 


She turned to them presently. 
“Thanks to God and His Blessed 
Mother and to you my friends. My 
prayers shall rise like a fountain 
for you night an’ day.” 

She dried her eyes and rose to her 
feet. Her eyes shone with a new 
hope and wonder, and as the Mit- 
chells filed out into the Close, she 
looked down at the little child, now 
sleeping quietly in her husband’s 
arms. She smiled and half whis- 
pered to herself, her wrinkled old 
hands to her breast. “‘For God 
fulfills Himself in many ways’— 
Glory be, Amen.” 


One night, when the Reverend 
Father McCann stopped for a mo- 
ment to arrange the flowers of a 
gorgeous Maytime on the little 
white altar, he saw an old woman 
with a very young child wrapped 
in the folds of a plaid shawl, rise up 
from the rail before the Virgin’s 
statue, bow and bless herself, and 
move slowly down the semi-dark- 
ened aisle, towards the church door. 
He turned to pass into the vestry 
and with a start of surprise, saw a 
small object, a strange votive offer- 
ing, at the foot of the statue. 

Behind the glimmering winking 
candle lights lay the most prized of 
all the world’s great military hon- 
ors, the Victoria Cross. He picked 
up the precious bauble, and read 
with a tear-drenched smile, “Pri- 
vate John Dougan, For Valor.” 











COLUMBUS AND THE NORSEMEN 


By RutuH KATHERINE BYRNS 


HE source books of history tell 
us that Christopher Columbus 
discovered America and planted the 
Cross of Christianity upon _ the 
shores of the New World in Octo- 
ber of 1492. Saga and tradition tell 
us that four hundred and ninety- 
two years before Columbus reached 
the West Indies, a band of Norse- 
men, led by Leif the Lucky, landed 
upon the shores of what appears to 
have been the American continent. 
In certain sections of America to- 
day the facts concerning the Geno- 
ese sailor and the legends about 
Leif the Lucky have become the 
center of a sharp controversy. 
The theory of the discovery and 
temporary settlement of Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, and New 
England by the Norsemen gained 
recognition toward the end of the 
last century when national con- 
sciousness was at its height in 
America. The theory was pressed 
by the adherents to the myth of 
Nordic superiority and the disagree- 
ment opened between those who 
held that Columbus was the true 
discoverer of America and those 
who accepted the Viking tales. The 
controversy has been strengthened 
by a lack of general information 
and a wealth of prejudices; to those 
who hold that Columbus discovered 
America, the Scandinavian sagas 
are little more than fairy tales; to 
the enthusiasts who support the 
claims made by the friends of Leif 
the Lucky, Columbus was a rascal 
who learned of the existence of 
America from the descendants of 
the Norsemen and then pretended 


he had discovered the New World 
himself. In the Middle West states, 
thickly settled by Scandinavian im- 
migrants, the efforts to award the 
discovery of America to the Vik- 
ings have been organized into a 
spirited campaign. In Wisconsin, 
for example, school laws were re- 
cently passed by the state legisla- 
ture which require public school 
observance of Leif Ericsson day in 
October, although Columbus Day, 
October 12th, is not recognized. 
Racial pride and unenlightened 
emotion have distorted the histor- 
ical attitude and put the search for 
evidence to support a theory in the 
place of the search for facts to bring 
the truth to light. In many in- 
stances loyalty to Leif has been won 
by casting an unfavorable light 
upon the character and achieve- 
ments of Columbus; on the other 
hand, these same criticisms have 
kindled interest in fair-minded 
Americans and led to a new appre- 
ciation and respect for the man and 
the navigator, Christopher Colum- 
bus. 

“The settlement founded by Leif 
Ericsson built the first Lutheran 
church in America,” professes one 
of Leif’s followers, exuberant with 
Nordic nonsense. Why spoil the 
flavor of the thing by reminding 
him that Luther did not found his 
Church until five hundred years 
after Leif’s saga-sung visits to Vin- 
land? As a matter of fact, religious 
difference should not prejudice 
anyone into supporting either side 
of the controversy for Christopher 
Columbus and Leif Ericsson were 
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both Catholics. Leif was converted 
to Christianity, that is, to Catholi- 
cism, by the sainted King Olaf, and 
from the Heimskringla, according 
to the second Vellum Codex of the 
Arnz-Magnezan collection, we learn 
that King Olaf sent Leif to Green- 
land in order to make known Chris- 
tianity there. In other words, Leif 
the Lucky was a Catholic mission- 
ary. Thorfinn Karlsefnni, or Karl- 
sefne, the most distinguished Vik- 
ing who shares with Leif Ericsson 
the glory of the sagas, numbered 
among his descendants many prom- 
inent Catholic churchmen including 
his great-grandson, Bishop Thorlak 
Runolfson, and Bishop Bjorn, and 
Bishop Brand the First. 

The assertions advanced by the 
present-day publicity agents of 
Leif, son of Eric the Red, contrast 
with the modesty of the Chinese 
who might claim a pre-Nordic dis- 
covery of America by Chinese Bud- 
dhist priests in the middle of the 
fifth century. Extant in the Chi- 
nese language is a story of a Chi- 
nese named Hoei-Shin, which has 
been translated into several modern 
languages. This story tells of a 
Buddhist priest who, with col- 
leagues and followers, sailed far 
over the seas from China to a dis- 
tant land which he called Fusang. 
In 1761 a Frenchman, De Guines, 
interpreted the Chinese tale to be 
the story of an early discovery of 
the North American continent. 
The theory had a vogue, the pos- 
sible route of the Chinese priests 
was traced on maps, and evidences 
of the influence of Chinese culture 
were found among the Indians. 


However, our contemporary Orien- ° 


tal brothers are not attempting to 
convince the world that China dis- 
covered America. It is easy to im- 
agine the wise Chinese saying, 
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“What good to have discovered a 
world, only to have lost it again?” 

Further investigation of the the- 
ories concerning early discoveries of 
the American continent show that 
evidence is not lacking to support 
the belief that the Atlantic was 
crossed many times before the fif- 
teenth century. Authorities who 
have given years of study to the sub- 
ject, not in the interests of propa- 
ganda but in the effort to determine 
the truth, hold that the Irish prob- 
ably reached Newfoundland before 
the date of the Norse visits to Vin- 
land. It is possible that in the sixth 
century St. Brendan visited Amer- 
ica on his nine year journey, and 
that America is one of the lands de- 
scribed in De Fortunatis Insulis, 
published in the eleventh century. 
It is likewise probable that a Breton 
expedition reached our coast about 
the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that a Spanish navigator 
cruised along the coast of Cuba be- 
fore the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and that a Frenchman named 
Jean Cousin, crossed the Atlantic 
to the coast of South America three 
years before Columbus sailed. It is 
a fairly well established bit of his- 
tory that French merchants of 
Dieppe and Rouen sent ships to 
South America for gold, precious 
stones, skins, and other valuables 
before the last quarter of the fif- 
teenth century. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the discovery of America 
is not an achievement to be award- 
ed to a Leif Ericsson or a Christo- 
pher Columbus, but is a long theme 
of theory and conjecture crowned 
by the success of Columbus. 

The evidence to support the claim 
that Leif the Lucky, son of the 
brave Eric the Red, and Thorfinn 
Karlsefnni, of Norse, Scotch, and 
Irish ancestry, discovered America 
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rests on narratives preserved in 
sagas or great stories. The Scandi- 
navian stories or sagas were told 
not for the purpose of preserving 
history but for the sake of narra- 
tive. The sagas were not written 
down as they originated, but were 
told and retold for years, in fact, 
for centuries, before they were re- 
corded. The oldest manuscript giv- 
ing an account of the discovery of 
Vinland about the year 1000, was 
written down about three hundred 
and thirty years after the first 
Norse voyages, probably in 1334. 
The story of the voyages to Vin- 
land is closely connected with tales 
of other explorations. In 863 Ice- 
land was discovered by the Dane 
Gardar although it had been visited 
before that time by the Irish. 
Greenland was first seen in 877 by 
Gunnbiorn. In 983 Eric Thorvalds- 
son, called the Red, visited Green- 
land. In 986 Biarne, son of a 
Greenland colonist, was blown out 
of his course from Iceland to Green- 
land and sighted land which he did 
not visit, and which is said to have 
been the coast of America. Hear- 
ing the story of Biarne, Leif de- 
cided to sail southwest from Green- 
land in the year 1000, and landed 
in a country of flat stones which 
is now said to have been Newfound- 
land. Thorfinn Karlsefnni next or- 
ganized an expedition and followed 
the course of Leif to the southwest, 
and landed at places which from 
their descriptions are identified as 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and 
probably Cape Cod. Adherents to 
the Scandinavian theory claim the 
foundations and hearth of a house 
behind the Cambridge City Hospital 
and at the municipal bathing beach 
to be those of a house built in Amer- 
ica by a Scandinavian colonist. Be- 
lief that the colony in Vinland grew 
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to a considerable size is confirmed 
by evidence that Bishop Eric Upsi, 
a Catholic bishop of Greenland, 
sailed for Vinland about 1121. The 
last recorded ship from the Norse 
colony is in 1347. After that there is 
silence, with no legends or records 
to tell what became of the colonists. 

Literature concerning the Vik- 
ings in America is rich with stories 
of the discoveries of relics and 
monuments to support the theories 
of Norse settlements. Mounds dis- 
covered in Bristol county in Massa- 
chusetts are said to have been built 
by the Scandinavians, as they re- 
semble the timuli so often found in 
Scandinavian countries and in Rus- 
sia. Pottery that was apparently 
not made by the Indians has been 
found in some of the mounds and 
is thought to be a relic of the Norse- 
men. The remnants of ditches 
found in the areas that are thought 
to have been the Vinland of the 
sagas are said to be the remains of 
canals built by the Scandinavian 
colonists. Numerous rocks, the 
most famous of which is the “Digh- 
ton writing rock,” inscribed with 
characters of ancient origin and not 
belonging to Indian culture are said 
to be records left by the early Nor- 
wegian colonists. The Newport 
Round Tower, in Rhode Island, 
built of stone by a builder and a de- 
signer of whom nothing is known, 
is thought to be the ruins of a 
stronghold or a lookout built by the 
Norse colonists. Among the many 
other relics of Scandinavian explo- 
ration that have received attention 
perhaps the most interesting is the 
Kensington Runestone found in 
1898 on a farm in Minnesota, one 
hundred and fifty miles from Min- 
neapolis. The stone is a huge block, 
thirty feet long, seventeen feet wide, 
and seven feet thick, and is in- 
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scribed with a message that has 
been translated thus: 


Eight Goths (Swedes) and 
twenty-two Norsemen on 

a voyage of discovery from 

Vinland westward. We 

had (pitched) camp by two 
reefs (skjzr) one 

day’s journey from this stone. 

We were out fishing one day. 
After 

we came home we found ten 
men red 

with blood and dead. A VM 

(Ave Maria!) 
Save us from harm! 


We have ten men by the ocean 
to watch 

our ships 14 days’ journey 

from this island. Year 1362. 


Enthusiastic Scandinavian schol- 
ars who accepted the runestone as 
genuine hailed it as the oldest docu- 
ment in American history and as a 
record of a pre-Columbian mission- 
ary trip to the Indians. The dis- 
covery of the stone made a great 
sensation. But, unfortunately, not 
all Scandinavian scholars accepted 
the runestone! My illustrious fel- 
low townsman, the Honorable Ras- 
mus B. Anderson, former United 
States minister to Denmark, editor 
of Amerika, and the most distin- 
guished American scholar of Scan- 
dinavian literature, rejected the 
stone as a fraud, a humbug, and 
cuite preposterous. Other Scandi- 
navians continued to believe in the 
runestone. The controversy raged, 
and in 1910 the president of Upsala 
University in Sweden, Dr. J. H. E. 
Schuck, came to America and was 
questioned about the stone. He was 
recognized as an outstanding au- 
thority in the matter of runes, and 
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he condemned the Kensington 
Runestone as a poor imitation of 
runes. Other leading scholars in 
the field of northern antiquities 
viewed the stone as a fake, and still 
others continued to justify their ac- 
ceptance of it as an authentic rec- 
ord. The matter has been argued 
in lectures, in letters, and in the 
press for over thirty years, and dis- 
tinguished men may be found at 
the present time to defend either 
side of the question. 

The source material concerning 
the life and discoveries of Columbus 
make a vivid contrast with the scat- 
tered evidence and uncertain theo- 
ries of discovery before his time. 
We have the authentic letters of Co- 
lumbus to his son, Diego, to Father 
Gaspar Corricio, a Carthusian 
monk, to the Genoese Ambassador 
to Spain, Nicolo Oderigo, and letters 
to Ferdinand and his queen, Isa- 
bella. Numerous memoranda in his 
handwriting have been preserved 
and there are voluminous marginal 
notes, in his handwriting, on pages 
of books. Over one hundred au- 
thentic documents that he wrote 
are known to exist, and there are 
numerous sketches from his letters 
which are supposed to have been 
made with his pen. The biography 
by his son, Fernando, and numer- 
ous official documents of the time 
give further facts about him. 

Although the story of the trou- 
bled life of Columbus is known to 
every American, there have gath- 
ered about his name certain accusa- 
tions which can be readily cast out 
if the facts are called to mind. Co- 
lumbus, according to the biography 
by his son, visited Iceland in 1487. 
It has been said, times without num- 
ber, that in Iceland Columbus heard 
the stories of the Norse voyages, 
told in Latin, and that it was this 
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knowledge of the existence of the 
western continent which caused 
him to sail west and rediscover 
America. This neat bit of gossip is 
entirely ruined by the fact that we 
have a record in a correspondence 
which he had with a cosmographer 
of Florence, Paulo Toscanelli, of the 
determination of Columbus to seek 
a route to India by sailing west in 
1474, or thirteen years before his 
visit to Iceland. 

The statement that Columbus was 
only a gold-greedy man who wished 
to reap all the good that would 
come from his discovery of the new 
land, which he never realized was 
a new continent, is disproved by 
reading the letters of Columbus. It 
will be seen that he encouraged and 
urged other explorations, that he 
planned settlements, that he urged 
a colonization by families rather 
than exploitations by individuals, 
and that as early as 1493 he asked 
the King and Queen that a church 
be built in the new land and secu- 
lar priests or friars be sent there. 

A review of the facts and asser- 
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tions regarding the discovery of 
America shows the absurdity of 
making a campaign or a contro- 
versy of the matter. It may be that 
America was visited before the year 
1000 by Irish sailors but if so, noth- 
ing came of the Irish discovery and 
a real knowledge of it was lost to 
the world. It is probable that Norse 
expeditions reached the North 
American continent around 1000, 
but the discovery was fruitless and 
transient as far as the history of 
mankind is concerned. Possibly 
other European ships visited Amer- 
ica, by accident or design, between 
the days of the Norse sailors and 
the end of the fifteenth century, but 
any such visits had little signifi- 
cance then or now. Columbus re- 
mains the true discoverer of Amer- 
ica for the peoples of Europe: it 
was his bravery and constancy of 
purpose that linked the old world 
with the new; it was his life work 
to find America, the haven of refuge 
and resource for the thousands who 
have followed him across the At- 
lantic. 

















ST. ALBERT THE GREAT 


By THomAs M. SCHWERTNER, O.P. 


LBERT THE GREAT is unique 

in the annals of the world for 
having made the best synthesis of 
all knowledge which his predeces- 
sors had succeeded in gathering. 
He evaluated critically the discov- 
eries of his intellectual forebears, 
and made observations of his own 
that served as hints to future ex- 
plorers and investigators. Unlike 
most other intellectual leaders he 
was intimately bound up with the 
political affairs and movements of 
his day. And he did not stand off 
from the rich religious and ecclesi- 
astical activity of the times. De- 
spite these absorbing social and in- 
tellectual interests and activities 
he found time to lead an intensely 
spiritual life. Not for nothing has 
the world accorded him the title 
“Great” for what he did. The 
Church has canonized him for what 
he was. And lest we think falsely 
that his knowledge was not accord- 
ing to God, the Church has placed 
upon his head the aureole of her 
twenty-eighth Doctor. 

Where the green gray Danube 
makes a broad bend in its course in 
the stretches of Upper Suabia, about 
thirty leagues from Augsburg, 
where the countryside is peopled 
with the elfs and fairies of the ex- 
uberant German imagination, at 
Lauingen, a quiet little town, which 
soon was to win the rights and 
privileges of an imperial city, Al- 
bert of Bolstadt was born in the last 
decade of the twelfth century, in 
1193, following the oldest and most 
reliable chronologists. His father 
represented the authority of the 


Hohenstaufen in the locality, living 
in a stately palace on the market 
square of Lauingen and possessing 
at Bolstadt, about three leagues 
away, an imposing manor from 
which the family took its name. 
Thither Albert and his brother 
Henry, perhaps also two sisters, re- 
paired in summer when the small 
gentry of the neighborhood and the 
affluent citizens betook themselves 
to nearby Faimingen, whose sandy 
beach had attracted the better 
classes since Roman days for sport 
and rest—swimming, fishing, and 
gossip and discussion of the almost 
chronic wars engineered by the 
Hohenstaufen. 

In his Commentary on St. Luke 
Albert speaks of every phase of the 
moral instruction and upbringing 
of the young, and in lieu of any 
positive facts on these heads about 
himself, we might rightly consider 
these statements as refreshing remi- 
niscences written down in the trou- 
bled days of his episcopacy when 
he fled for a few hours of silence to 
a villa on the Danube-Donaustauf— 
owned by the See of Ratisbon. But 
there are picturesque accounts of 
fishing and swimming exploits in 
his works on natural science which 
refer to these days. He tells us the 
course of the fishes; how by diving 
for them, as they lay lazily in the 
small grottoes along the shore, one 
could catch them by hand; how har- 
poons are used in whaling and how 
the blubber is extracted from the 
whale. He describes the flight of 
birds; how he went hunting with 
falcons; how the falcons were sent 
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on high and the birds brought 
down; how young birds fed a blind 
old swan and then hustled it off to 
safety; how barnacle geese are 
born; where eagles nest. In a word, 
the lad was fond of the great out- 
doors and moved about with eyes 
open for a thrill or a pretext for an 
expedition. From his father’s rang- 
er, from the huntsman and fisher- 
man of the environs, Albert gath- 
ered much lore about field, forest 
and river, and soon began testing 
out for himself the fantastic tales 
which had been retailed to him over 
the groaning table at Bolstadt or on 
winter evenings before the fir fires 
at Lauingen. 

As a full grown young man he 
turned his face toward Padua to fin- 
ish the studies which had been giv- 
en him at home by his mother, the 
Chaplain of the manor and, per- 
haps, private tutors from one of the 
nearby monasteries. At Padua he 
followed the arts course, also law 
and medicine, evidently seeking to 
satisfy his own intellectual curiosity 
by such an almost all-embracing 
curriculum or else endeavoring to 
find his intellectual level. He kept 
up his outdoor hikes for from his 
writings we know that he was fa- 
miliar with some of the natural 
wonders of the locality; that he 
witnessed the asphyxiation of a 
man by the fumes of a closed over 
well; that he observed marvels in 
the marble that was being quar- 
ried for the completion of the Ca- 
thedral of Santa Juliana; that he 
noted the idiosyncrisies of an earth- 
quake in 1222 at Venice. That these 
outdoor diversions broke down his 
academic morale would seem to fol- 
low from the taunt leveled at him 
later by Roger Bacon who said 
that he never took his degrees at 
Padua. 
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Perhaps this academic indiffer- 
ence was due to the preaching of 
Jordan of Saxony who, following 
his custom, came annually to 
preach a course of Advent sermons 
at Padua to which the University 
students flocked. Albert must have 
been glad to see a fellow country- 
man and, impressionable youth that 
he was, he must soon have fallen 
victim to the charm of Jordan’s per- 
sonality or else been impressed by 
his academic prestige, not only in 
Scriptural but also scientific knowl- 
edge, especially mathematics. Al- 
bert like so many of his fellow stu- 
dents had made up his mind to join 
this new kind of monks who were 
the first to make study an integral 
and essential part of their religious 
vocation. But his idea of the reli- 
gious state was exalted and he hesi- 
tated about joining. His uncle, who 
acted in some legal capacity for the 
Hohenstaufen at Padua, after the 
peace effected between them and the 
clergy a few years previously, see- 
ing the perplexity of the lad had 
wrung from him a promise to keep 
away from the sermons of the 
Preaching Friars for the space of a 
year. On listening to one of the 
first sermons of Jordan after the 
expiration of the year Albert was 
surprised to hear an accurate de- 
scription of his state of mind and 
heart. Seeing in this revelation of 
his own vacillation and hesitation 
a direct call from heaven he ap- 
proached Jordan after the sermon 
—and soon put on the white woolen 
habit which, perhaps, the convent 
tailor, to satisfy the great crop of 
vocations following upon the ser- 
mons of the Master General, had 
sat up all night to make. 

In the solitude of the novitiate 
Albert was formed so thoroughly ac- 
cording to the authentic Dominican 
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model that the distractions of a life- 
time and the honors which later 
came to him could never efface or 
tarnish his ideals. About the year 
1233, he was ordained and sent back 
at once to his native country to teach 
in Cologne where a race of preachers 
and professors was being prepared 
to people the Dominican Convents 
which were increasing as if by mag- 
ic. Evidently his teaching at Co- 
logne on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard must have been extraor- 
dinary for before the year 1237 he 
acted as professor at Hildesheim, 
Freiburg, Ratisbon and Strasbourg, 
for no other purpose than to put 
studies on a solid basis and to set a 
high standard for those who were 
forming the leaders of the future. 
And he displayed a deep interest in 
matters which most of the clergy 
overlooked but which he described 
in detail for the obvious purpose of 
arousing the intellectual curiosity 
of his students who by their scho- 
lastic eminence would have to es- 
tablish solidly the prestige of their 
Order. Thus in Saxony he noted 
the passage of a comet and 
made some shrewd observations 
about it; he traveled on foot to the 
mines of Freiburg in Saxony and 
Goslar in Hanover, to examine the 
structure of stones and metals; 
at Cologne he made archzological 
excavations in the foundations of 
the Cathedral to which a sacristy 
was being added after a conflagra- 
tion. At Paris he received from one 
of the two sons of Frederic III. of 
Castile, a pearl found in the belly 
of a fish and showing the form of 
ten serpents so clearly that one 
could detect the individual eyes. 
And about 1244 he saw the greatest 
marvel of the age,—the young Nea- 
politan Count, who, liberated after 
a year’s captivity in his father’s 
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castle at San Giovanni because of 
his having put on the habit of a 
Friar, was sent to Cologne to be 
preserved from the importunities 
and molestations of his enraged 
mother, the Countess Theodora. 
Thomas Aquinas and Albert soon 
became fast friends and_ their 
friendship is as idyllic as any of 
those historic Christian friendships 
—the two Gregorys at Athens, Fran- 
cis of Assisi and Dominic Guzman 
at Rome, which Gozzuoli has im- 
mortalized—which prove so well 
that piety does not kill off human- 
ity or the love of God force men to 
misprize the love of friends. 

In 1245 Albert was sent to Paris 
to complete his teaching prepara- 
tory to taking his master’s degree 
in the most famous theological 
school in Christendom. Once more 
he proved the superiority of his 
teaching, for students flocked to his 
chair in such goodly numbers as to 
arouse the envy and jealousy of the 
secular professors. Aside from his 
commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard and the Bible Albert 
sponsored the method of Aristotle 
which was under suspicion because 
of the faulty and vitiated versions 
which had been taken over by the 
Christian professors of the Occident 
from the Jewish and Moslem com- 
mentators in Spain. As Albert dis- 
played what was considered undue 
interest in the natural sciences it 
was easy enough to trump up a case 
against him. But the Archbishop of 
Paris trusted him enough to invite 
him to sit as one of the judges in the 
trial about the supposed abduction 
by the devil of the daughter of the 
Count of Schwanenberg and to de- 
termine the fate of the Talmud 
which the denizens of the Paris 
Ghetto were circulating stealthily. 
In 1248 Albert was formally re- 
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ceived as the first German amongst 
the Paris doctors after a public ex- 
amination which caused the most 
profound amazement and soon be- 
came legendary. 

Fresh from his triumph at Paris 
Albert took the road to Cologne late 
in 1248 where he became the direc- 
tor of studies in the new Dominican 
Studium, or University, decreed by 
the General Chapter at Paris of the 
preceding year. The prestige he 
gave this school and the academic 
spirit he breathed into it continued 
for one hundred and fifty years 
when the Dominican Studium be- 
came the University of Cologne. 
This functioned until the Reforma- 
tion and was resurrected in our own 
day by Cardinals Schulte and Fisch- 
er. During the six years of his re- 
gency (1248-1254) Albert produced 
many of his written works; 
preached incessantly to the people; 
received and entertained King Wil- 
liam of Holland, on January 6, 
1249, in the convent conservatory 
abloom with flowers, which gave 
rise to a cycle of the most fantastic 
legends which Goethe has borrowed 
from; obtained from Conrad of 
Hochstaden, Archbishop of Cologne, 
precious privileges for the people. 

This latter concession whetted 
the desires of the people for more 
privileges and for a dozen years, on 
at least seven occasions, Albert 
used his good offices to preserve the 
balance of justice between liege lord 
and his liegemen. And almost every 
treaty during the days of Conrad 
and his successor, Engelbert of 
Falkenberg, reproduced almost ver- 
batim the decisions which Albert 
had made in the tangled cases. So 


just were his decisions that he re- 
tained the confidence of both parties 
to the protracted quarrels who in 
turn came to him to enlist his serv- 
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ices. Again he arbitrated between 
Cologne and Utrecht regarding com- 
mercial relations and imposts. He 
settled long standing and intricate 
quarrels between the Abbey of 
Heitersbach and William of 
Auvergne, between the Chapter of 
the Twelve Apostles at Cologne and 
the Cistercians of Bartscheid. 

Alexander IV. intrusted him with 
the execution of a dispensation be- 
tween John of Brandenburg and 
Jetta, daughter of Albert, Duke of 
Saxony; with supplying a successor 
for the see of Brandenburg; with 
executing marriage dispensations 
for Conrad von Hohenlohe and 
Berthelda his spouse. Up to the 
very end of his life Albert was called 
upon to iron out difficulties for 
bishops and their peoples, for 
princes, parishes, and monasteries, 
—there are several hundred docu- 
ments which show forth how unin- 
termittently he acted as peacemaker 
and arbiter with no reward for him- 
self save the good will of the people 
whom he loved passionately. 

In 1254 his brethren elected Al- 
bert Provincial of the German 
Province. This meant that he was 
obliged to visit over four hundred 
establishments, in which dwelt 
over one thousand friars, from the 
confines of Austria to the North Sea. 
He traveled by foot in his visitations 
establishing discipline everywhere; 
made a half dozen new foundations; 
established a community of Nuns at 
Paradise, near Soest; promoted 
study; wrote books along the way 
which he left behind as tokens of 
his affection and an inducement to 
the brethren to dispense the treas- 
ures of wisdom. In 1257 he went to 
the Chapter of Valenciennes where, 
with Thomas Aquinas, whe had 
been his pupil for four years, and 
Peter of Tarentaise (later Pope In- 
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nocent V.), Buonhomo and Florence 
Hasdin he drew up the Curriculum 
of Studies for his Order—a peda- 
gogical document of the highest im- 
portance in the history of educa- 
tion. He also went to Anagni to 
defend the Franciscans and Domin- 
icans before Alexander IV. against 
the assaults of William of St. 
Amour and a handful of Paris pro- 
fessors who resented the admittance 
of the Friars to the teaching body 
of the University. Incidentally he 
vindicated the monastic ideal 
against those who would have ban- 
ished it from the Catholic economy. 
The Pope compelled him to remain 
at the Papal Court to lecture on the 
Gospel of St. John in the Curial Uni- 
versity established for the time. 
And Albert searched the country- 
side for manuscripts, succeeding in 
the discovery of one of Aristotle’s 
most important works. During this 
time he refuted the pantheism and 
monopsychism of Averroes_ thus 
striking a blow at those false teach- 
ers throughout subsequent ages, 
even our own, who by seeking to 
multiply man’s personality degrad- 
ed his dignity psychologically—the 
Theosophists, Vedantists and 
Freudians. 

On the expressed command of 
Alexander IV. he submitted to con- 
secration as Bishop of Ratisbon and 
immediately set about the reform of 
‘the clergy, the religious and people; 
the promotion of works of piety and 
beneficence; the removal of a heavy 
debt of five hundred pounds gold 
incurred through the negligence and 
worldly-mindedness of his prede- 
cessor. This zeal brought him not 
only the ill will of the nobles whose 
high-handedness Albert reproved 
and from whose frivolous amuse- 
ments he remained away but also 
the opposition of the common peo- 
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ple whose lukewarmness he sought 
to dispel by word and example. Be- 
cause he traveled afoot, in the 
coarse shoes in usage amongst the 
Dominicans, he was referred to as 
the Episcopus cum magnis sotulari- 
bus, which might be rendered in the 
ribald language of our day as 
“Boots the Bishop.” The fine fruits 
of his episcopacy, besides the re- 
form of the diocese, are the seventy- 
eight Sermons of the Year, the fifty- 
nine prayers on the Sunday Gospels, 
the fifty-nine Sermons on the Saints 
and the thirty-two Sermons on the 
Eucharist. Did he have himself in 
mind when writing in his Commen- 
tary on St. Luke (composed during 
these troublous months as an es- 
cape from worry) that the true Do- 
minican is like one of the dogs 
which licked the sores of Lazarus? 
Even, then, the Dominicans, by a 
play on their name, were called the 
“Dogs of the Lord” and never so 
much so as when by their preach- 
ing they brought healing to the 
souls of men filled with the ulcers 
of sin. 

The Sunday prayers afford a 
wondrously attractive picture of Al- 
bert’s piety and spiritual physiog- 
nomy where there is nothing bitter 
or subtle, nothing over-refined or 
condescending. They with his oth- 
er spiritual works played a great 
part in the foundation of German 
mysticism along the Rhine. His 
Eucharistic sermons put him in the 
front ranks of those who during the 
Christian ages have promoted a love 
of the hidden Christ and are the fin- 
est products of their kind in that 
age, worthy to stand beside the dog- 
matic treatises of Thomas Aquinas. 
During these days he began collect- 
ing and setting in order his notes 
and reflections on the Blessed Vir- 
gin and his Mariale is the outpour- 
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ing of his tender heart which can- 
noi forget the highest theological 
speculation on the prerogatives of 
Mary. 

Urban IV. accepted the resigna- 
tion of Albert in May, 1252, but pre- 
vailed upon him to remain at the 
Papal Curia at Orvieto where he 
acted as advisor of the Pope. Hav- 
ing been Patriarch of Jerusalem 
Urban knew the sad plight of af- 
fairs in a land where Christian hero- 
ism had seemed for a short space 
to have put an end to Moslem abom- 
inations. Albert was sent to preach 
a Crusade in favor of the Holy Land 
as earlier in his career he had been 
sent by the Pope to Bohemia and, 
perhaps, Russia, to save the works 
and institutes of Christendom. Dur- 
ing one month he received more 
than twenty rescripts from the Pope 
giving him the fullest power and at- 
testing to the high hopes which the 
Pontiff had set on the Crusade. He 
enlisted the services of Berthold of 
Ratisbon, the most famous preach- 
er of German history, a Franciscan, 
beside whom Albert did not have to 
blush either for zeal or holiness or 
for eloquence. 

But the Pope soon died and the 
Christian Occident, troubled with 
worries closer home, had no ear for 
the cries coming from the mori- 
bund Kingdom of Jerusalem estab- 
lished by Godfrey de Bouillon. Al- 
bert, therefore, returned to his con- 
vent and for fourteen years (1263- 
1277) answered any call for help 
from the Brenner Pass to Anvers, 
and from Poland to Lyons. He 
taught intermittently in the schools 
of his own Order and hastened 
from one convent to another to 
breathe new life and enthusiasm in- 
to professors and students; on two 
occasions he met the committee 
which had been convened by the 
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General to examine into the scheme 
of studies drawn up at Valen- 
ciennes; he fostered Sisterhoods, 
especially the many local commu- 
nities, like the White Ladies of Co- 
logne, who, because lacking inter- 
nal organization, were falling into 
abuses—these he affiliated with the 
Dominican family; he ordained 
priests; consecrated altars and 
churches at the request of the 
Archbishop of Cologne; he acted in 
any capacity in settling quarrels 
between prelates and peoples; he 


‘preached wherever he went and 


spread about the fragrance of his 
sanctity; he attended the Council of 
Lyons in 1274 and pleaded for Pa- 
pal recognition in behalf of Rudolph 
of Hapsburg the father of that line 
of Kings which has done most for 
the people by favoring the works of 
religion; he finished many written 
works; retouched others; amplified 
others with extensive notes; he 
made large excerpts of the more 
popular parts of his books and cir- 
culated them as tracts or brochures 
amongst the people; he composed 
ardent prayers, filled with orthodox 
theology, for general circulation 
amongst the people in order to fos- 
ter their piety; he encouraged art 
in the building of a sacristy to the 
Cologne Cathedral and made pos- 
sible the erection of a choir for the 
recitation of the Divine Office ad- 
joining the Dominican Church of 
the Holy Cross in Cologne, thus giv- 
ing an impetus to Gothic architec- 
ture in the Rhineland; he carried 
on a large correspondence, especial- 
ly with his old pupil, Ulric of Stras- 
bourg, now Provincial in Germany, 
encouraging every manner of good 
work or enterprise; as an old man 
he hastened from Cologne to Paris 
to defend the orthodoxy of his pu- 
pil, Thomas Aquinas, some of whose 
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propositions Stephen Tempier, 
Archbishop of Paris and Chancellor 
of the University, in collusion with 
Richard Kilwardby of Canterbury 
had quite unwarrantedly singled 
out for censure and condemnation. 

Then, effacing himself he awaited 
death at Cologne. This intervened 
at the twilight hour on November 
15, 1280, as the brethren knelt 
around him, sitting in a huge wood- 
en chair with a robe thrown over 
his lap, singing the “Salve Regina” 
to the accents of which every Do- 
minican hopes to die. Miracles and 
visions soon made his tomb glorious 
necessitating three successive trans- 
lations of the body. By popular ac- 
claim he was called blessed. The 
Church ratified this cult in 1859 
and in 1931 gave him the final 
honors of the altar and the doc- 
torate. 

One can scarcely imagine how a 
man whose time was so broken up 
by the most diversified kinds of 
work, found the opportunity to pro- 
duce works which filled thirty-eight 
quarto volumes with at least ten 
more in manuscript form still un- 
published. His profane works cov- 
er the entire field of natural science 
as envisaged by Aristotle—that is, 
ten books on logic, twenty-five trea- 
tises on the natural sciences, a com- 
mentary on the metaphysics of Aris- 
totle (together with another smaller 
treatise), and another on the ethics 
and politics of Aristotle. His 
main concern in writing these books 
was to make the entire body of 
Aristotle’s teaching understood in 
' the West. Hence he was the first to 
comment on all the known works 
of Aristotle. In many places he 
frankly and with design para- 
phrased the Stagirite since thus he 
could best give his genuine thought 
and brush away the oblique inter- 
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pretation of the Jewish, Arab and 
Moslem commentators. He utilized 
every known author to fill out gaps 
in Aristotle or to make his meaning 
clearer. He added in the form of 
monographs or dissertations, obser- 
vations of his own and these are 
highly interesting as showing the 
originality of his mind and his sci- 
entific temper. 

In the sections dealing with the 
natural sciences he described his 
own experiments or gave accounts 
of experiments conducted by trust- 
worthy experimenters. From his 
own works we know that he estab- 
lished a school of experimentation 
although this scientific method of 
proceeding brought him the malo- 
dorous name of a magician. He 
set up an embryonic laboratory in 
which by his experiments he devel- 
oped formule which are taken for 
granted to-day. In chemistry he 
discovered the law and first called 
it affinity; in botany he was the 
first since Theophrastus to proceed 
scientifically in discovering many 
peculiarities of plants, in giving 
them their German names and in 
classifying them for the first time 
in the modern fashion; in zodlogy 
he made a scientific classification of 
animals, laid the foundations of 
comparative zodlogy, carried on 
anatomical operations, established 
the characteristics of animal psy- 
chology, gave German names to 
beasts and left behind descriptions 
of wild animals which have since 
disappeared ; in mineralogy he made 
room for an explanation of the ac- 
tion of gases and vapors on stones 
and metals, knew how to transform 
metals by acids; he believed in the 
rotundity of the earth and the in- 
habitability of the antipodes; he 
wrote learnedly on climatology, the 
cause of tides, earthquakes, storms; 
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in biology he anticipated the mod- 
erns, even to the matter of terminol- 
ogy, in what he had to say on tem- 
perament and the physical bases of 
character. 

It is interesting to note that a 
copy of his works, owned and anno- 
tated by Columbus, is still preserved 
in Seville, thus establishing the 
thesis of Mandonnet that the popu- 
larity of Albert in Spanish Domin- 
ican schools prepared Diego Deza 
for a friendly reception of the great 
navigator’s dreams which had been 
woven out of Albert’s works. He 
wrote treatises on falconry, agri- 
culture, hunting, weaving, precious 
stones, old age, in which he not only 
gathered the best which had been 
said by his predecessors but in which 
he always tested what he accepted, 
rejected or at least stated hypo- 
thetically what he could not try 
out to his own satisfaction, and en- 
larged and expanded from his own 
observation and experimentation. 
He encouraged his pupil, Thomas 
Aquinas, to write on bridge build- 
ing and aqueducts; Ulric of Stras- 
bourg on clock building as exem- 
plified in the famous clock of the 
Twelve Apostles at Strasburg; John 
of Freiburg on the theory of the 
rain drop; Vincent of Beauvais and 
Thomas of Cantimpre on medicine 
and veterinary lore. 

No wonder that for his wide 
knowledge he was called the Doctor 
Universalis and for his success in 
experimentation the Doctor Ex- 
pertus. No wonder he was looked 
upon as an expert in black magic 
by people who had only the most 
rudimentary knowledge of the laws 
of nature and their manifold opera- 
tion in the world around us. He 
mentions having written a treatise 
on mathematics but so far no trace 
of it has been discovered. He com- 
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posed, as he himself states, works 
on music, geometry and astronomy 
but these do not appear in the two 
complete collections of his printed 
works—one in twenty-six folio vol- 
umes by Jammy and another in 
thirty-eight quarto volumes by 
Borgnet. 

These works on the natural sci- 
ences have brought Albert the great- 
est renown as a savant. His own 
age—mad beyond any other for 
speculative knowledge—insisted 
rather upon the worth and impor- 
tance of his rational and dialectical 
works. He wrote two distinct 
courses of Rational Philosophy and 
here, as in all his philosophical in- 
vestigations, introduced the au- 
thentic Aristotle into the Occidental 
world. Before Albert’s age the 
Stagirite had been translated at va- 
rious times, in part, with varying 
degrees of faithfulness to the orig- 
inal text. But what was supposed 
to be the original text had been de- 
faced by the pantheistic commen- 
tators in Spain. Now Albert tells 
us that he had taken long voyages 
in search of the genuine original; 
had spared no pains or trouble to 
find the best translations as he him- 
self had but the most rudimentary 
acquaintance with Greek. It is de- 
monstrable that from Albert came 
the first suggestion of the new 
translation from Greek of Aris- 
totle’s text by William of Morbecke, 
once a Dominican Bishop of Cor- 
inth. If, as it is generally admitted, 
the actual demand upon William 
was made by Thomas Aquinas it is 
legitimate to infer or conclude that 
Thomas, who was never very much 
concerned about textual criticism, 
borrowed the idea from his master, 
Albert, with whom these questions 
were a kind of besetting mania. He 
was a born critic though the science 
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had not as yet been founded with 
anything like genuinely workable 
rules and canons. 

It is really remarkable to find 
with what critical incisiveness Al- 
bert judged of texts and versions 
and variant readings. Having made 
sure of his texts, as far as the state 
of learning at the time permitted, 
Albert set resolutely to work para- 
phrasing in eleven books the logic 
of Aristotle and his metaphysics in 
thirteen books. Especially in the 
latter department did Albert im- 
prove immensely on Aristotle for, 
in some of the basic questions which 
the Stagirite scarcely touched upon, 
the great Latin Schoolman intro- 
duced argumentation drawn from 
the Fathers of the Church who were 
utilized here not so much for their 
authority as theologians as for their 
success in solving philosophical 
problems which had escaped the 
Greek. He rounded out and reén- 
forced the Stagirite on such ques- 
tions as God, the soul and its facul- 
ties, creation, Providence, the des- 
tiny of man—those basic questions 
which the world had been asking 
itself the more intently because 
Aristotle had brought them upon 
the intellectual horizon. In many 
of these questions Albert leaned 
heavily upon Plato whose outlook 
was more spiritual than that of 
Aristotle. Whilst Albert gave his 
first allegiance to Aristotle he did 
not hesitate to correct him with 
Plato or any other writer. This 
does away once and for all with the 
taunt that Albert was a mere echo 
of the Stagirite—the “Ape of Aris- 
totle” as some of the sour critics of 
the day called him. 

In Albert’s treatment of Aris- 
totle’s ethics, embracing as it does 
studies on economics and politics 
or statecraft, Albert abandoned the 


method of paraphrase and repro- 
duced the thought of the Greek un- 
der topical heads deriving logically 
from the first principles and postu- 
lates. This is, perhaps, the most 
significant specimen of the philo- 
sophical speculation of Albert as it 
gave him a free hand to show his 
own native powers of reasoning. 
Besides it was grateful work for a 
practical-minded man like Albert 
whose every day almost was inter- 
rupted by the importunities of his 
friends seeking answers to actual 
questions concerning the conduct of 
life. Aquinas, who excelled in these 
questions in his Second Part of the 
Summa, attended these lectures of 
Albert taking down notes in his own 
crazy handwriting and _ intricate 
shorthand. And Albert revised the 
notes of his pupil carefully. More 
than any of his predecessors Albert 
gave a rational basis to ethical dis- 
cussions—a distinct departure from 
the canonico-legalistic method of 
treatment which had long obtained 
in the Christian schools. 

Albert contemplated writing two 
courses in theology but never fin- 
ished either of them. What we do 
possess, however, is sufficient to 
give us a fair idea of his theolog- 
ical competence. Just as he made 
Christian philosophy walk on its 
own legs by giving it Aristotle and 
the Fathers to lean upon, so he used 
the Aristotelian method in at least 
one of his courses of theology. Even 
in his Commentary on the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard he began intro- 
ducing the Aristotelian method of 
dependence upon the argument 
from reason to support the dogmas 
of the faith. For the benefit of the 
faithful he turned each of the prop- 
ositions of the Lombard into a 
prayer in which the doctrine was 
explained in an unctuous manner, 
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He was the only man in the Middle 
Ages to undertake a commentary of 
the four separate books and the Let- 
ters of the pseudo-Dionysius, one of 
the most abstruse and difficult 
books to unravel. In these com- 
mentaries Albert revealed the deep 
mystical bent of his mind, and laid 
the foundation for the mysticism of 
the Gottesfreunde of the Rhine. 

Closely allied with his strictly 
theological books are his commen- 
taries on practically the entire 
Scriptures. His Commentary on St. 
John is the most grandiose exeget- 
ical product of the age whilst his 
Commentary on St. Luke affords 
really valuable historical sidelights 
on the times. He holds an inter- 
mediate place in Scriptural inter- 
pretation between Hugh of St. Cher, 
his friend and Thomas Aquinas, his 
pupil. He was one of the first to 
treat certain portions of a book of 
Scripture under one dogmatic head 
thus initiating a method which such 
modern Anglican exegetes as J. P. 
Lightfoot and B. F. Westcott see fit 
to use even in our own day of spe- 
cialized Biblical exegesis. 

From Albert’s prodigious exterior 
activity and his marvelous intellec- 
tual energy under the most trying 
circumstances and conditions it ap- 
pears clearly that he possessed the 
characteristics of his race: poise 
and reflectiveness, persevering en- 
ergy and a quenchless assurance of 
success. Rather small of stature, 
with tremendous shoulders, distin- 
guished especially for a mole on his 
right eyelid, quick of foot, swift in 
action he was the type of man to 
attract attention anywhere. He was 
sanguine in his outlook on life; a 
sworn enemy of extravagance and 
singularity, of pettiness and fussi- 
ness in any department of life and 
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communicative, 
direct of 
speech, sometimes almost brusque; 
honest to a fault; kindly and con- 
siderate; hating all sham, bluff, pre- 
tense, all subtlety of speech or con- 
duct; quick to forgive; a hopeless 


thought; 
courteous, 


jovial, 
chivalrous; 


optimist. He made friends every- 
where and kept them always close 
to his heart. He was magnanimous, 
magnificent, munificent in every 
fiber of his being. He paints un- 
consciously a picture of himself 
when working over Aristotle’s defi- 
nition of magnanimity—the Greek’s 
“motus gravis’ becomes maturity 
in Albert’s picture; the “vox gravis” 
becomes a sense of security in the 
guidance and findings of reason; 
the “locutio stabilis” is metamor- 
phosed into the confidence that 
comes from a knowledge of posses- 
sing the truth. 

This temperamental optimism Al- 
bert drew from his love of God and 
his tender devotion to the Human- 
ity of Jesus, the Eucharist and the 
Blessed Virgin. In the shining light 
of his supernaturalized character 
his life takes on consistency; his 
universalist temper becomes easily 
explainable; his prodigious activity 
appears as the only outlet for the 
love which was in his heart. He 
was tender as a mother; helpful as 
a friend; simple as a child in the 
presence of his father. He was un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest lights 
of the world but there was nothing 
cold about the light he cast about 
him: for it stole through his eyes 
and diffused itself through his 
hands and feet and bearing from 
a glowing heart within. Perhaps 
for all his intellectual greatness he 
was greatest for his genuine hu- 
manity paired with his undeniable 
sanctity. 











“EXTRA” 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


IS was an honest job, and his to do... 

This was a part—and he would play it well— 
Yea, he would play it through 
Until the curtain fell! 
Nor poverty, nor withering years could quell 
His courage ... (yet was he quite oblivious to 
Those fugitive glances born 
Of pity or of scorn?) 
“Extra!” he called, and held a paper high 
For men to read the headlines—and to buy. 
His ancient suit—his worn 
And shabby shoes were dull accouterments .. . 
Once he had played more gallant réles than this— 
Played them with vision and with force— 
Had spoken words whose brief quick eloquence 
Were all important to the drama’s course .. . 
Transient of fame!—yet ever giving 
His most painstaking artifice 
To each small part. 
And now he stood, crying the news 
To the indifferent throng 
(Scarce did they pause— 
And there was no applause)— 
But on his face 
Rested a certain dignity 
Which he had never lost, would never lose— 
Which time could not erase... . 
The echoes of the world swept through his cal!: 
Achievements won 
Beneath a distant sun— 
Splendor of kings—a broken heart— 
And the hurt silence of some muted song... . 
“Extra!” ... Yea, in the greatest of them all: 
The eternal drama of the dead—the living! 











By Henry M. 


N old tattered «copy of an off- 

print of the Freeman’s Journal 
fell into my hands the other day, 
and brought back memories of the 
most stirring scenes witnessed in 
the history of Catholic education in 
this country. The quarto booklet, 
bound in faded blue paper covers, 
and printed in fifty-seven double 
column pages of fine type, is dated 
1840. The long involved title, as 
was the custom before the moderns 
made their captions laconic and 
mystifying, tells the story adequate- 
ly: “The important and Interesting 
Debate on the Claims of the Cath- 
olics to a Portion of the Common 
School Fund, with the Arguments 
of Counsel, before the Board of 
Aldermen of the City of New York, 
on Thursday and Friday, the 29th 
and 30th of October, 1840. Special- 
ly reported by R. Sutton, Profes- 
sional Short-hand Writer.” 

On every page one feels the pulse 
of the great spirit of John Hughes, 
Bishop of New York. The immi- 
grant boy had risen to leadership in 
the Church, and, goaded by unpleas- 
ant memories of persecution in his 
native land, he was ever alert to re- 
pel unjust accusations and to resent 
vehemently any invasions of the 
rights of his fellow-Catholics. The 
Faith among the New Yorkers, 
chiefly Irish immigrants, was mili- 
tant; no aspersion or accusation 
was received supinely. In all move- 
ments, whether in repelling attack 
or advancing the interests of the 
Church, the Bishop was a real lead- 
er of his people. 

Returning from Europe in July, 
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1840, he found the members of his 
flock engaged in trying to obtain a 
grant of the common school funds 
for the support of the parish 
schools. Weekly meetings had been 
held for some months in the Cathe- 
dral School; interest and feeling 
ran high at these assemblages. De- 
nunciations of the Public School 
Society, the semi-public organiza- 
tion that controlled the disposal of 
the taxpayers’ money for educa- 
tional purposes, were common and 
frequently violent; the Truth Teller, 
the Catholic newspaper of the day, 
brought discord to the ranks of the 
faithful by charging that the lead- 
ers in the agitation were motivated 
by politics. 

It was upon this troubled scene 
that the Bishop appeared. His was 
not the temperament to avoid an is- 
sue, and, probably doubting the out- 
come despite the promises of favor- 
able action that had come from AIl- 
bany, he entered the lists to meet it 
face to face. He immediately as- 
sumed the leadership. The inter- 
necine strife was stopped by his 
strong hand, and he soon had the 
Catholics presenting a united front 
in their demand. 

On the 21st of September, a meet- 
ing was held in the basement of St. 
James’s Church at which a petition 
to the Board of Aldermen was 
adopted. It requested that St. Pat- 
rick’s, St. Peter’s, St. Mary’s, St. Jo- 
seph’s, St. James’s, St. Nicholas’s, 
Transfiguration and St. John’s 
schools participate in the Common 
School Fund. The charge was 
made that while the public schools 
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professed to be non-sectarian and 
indifferent in religious matters, they 
were actually hostile and detrimen- 
tal to religion in practice, and there- 
fore no more entitled to the school 
funds than the petitioners. More- 
over, if the schools did achieve their 
purpose of excluding religion, as 
they claimed, they led the minds of 
youth to infidelity. The petitioners 
charged, however, that the common 
schools were sectarian in fact, be- 
cause they read the Protestant ver- 
sion of Scripture, and reading les- 
sons contained matter prejudicial to 
Catholics. The petitioners request- 
ed participation in the fund as citi- 
zens and not as Catholics. If their 
request would be granted, they 
promised that the parish schools 
would “fulfill the conditions of the 
law as far as religious teaching is 
prescribed, during school hours,” 
and would be “willing that the ma- 
terial organization of their schools, 
and the disbursements of the funds 
allowed for them, should be con- 
ducted and made by persons uncon- 
nected with the religion of your Pe- 
fitioners, even the Public School So- 
ciety, if it should please your Hon- 
orable Body to appoint them for 
that purpose. The public may also 
be assured that the money will not 
be applied to the support of the 
Catholic religion.” 

The opponents of the petition lost 
no time in drawing up the objec- 
tions to be submitted to the Board. 
The Public School Society, as the 
organization most interested, filed 
a remonstrance in which were an- 
swered various arguments put forth 
by the Catholics, particularly in re- 
gard to religious instruction as im- 
parted in the common schools, and 
the charge that textbooks were 
turning the minds of the pupils 
against the Catholic Church. A 


committee of Methodist Episcopal 
pastors also filed a protest in which 
they stated that if the petition were 
granted other sects would be justi- 
fied in demanding a share of the 
funds for education. 

The evening of the 29th of Octo- 
ber was appointed by the Aldermen 
to hear the arguments of both sides. 
The Council Chamber of the City 
Hall was crowded on that night, 
and the Aldermen found difficulty 
in getting through the dense aisles. 
The police found it necessary to re- 
fuse admission to a great number 
who were anxious to hear the de- 
bate. The hall was filled with sym- 
pathizers of both sides. The Board 
of Aldermen considered the forth- 
coming debate of such importance 
that the Assistant Aldermen were 
invited to be present. 

The proceedings started with the 
reading of the petition and the two 
remonstrances by John Paulding, 
Reader to the Board. Bishop John 
Hughes arose to present the views 
of his fellow-Catholics on the com- 
mon school system of the day. He 
spoke for three hours to an audi- 
ence tense with interest. As we 
read his speech, we are struck with 
the charm of his diction and the 
force of his arguments, as valid to- 
day as they were ninety years ago. 
He recognized the popularity of the 
Public School Society but he hoped 
that that popularity would not in- 
terpose between the Society and the 
justice which Catholics sought. He 
decried the efforts of the Society and 
the Methodists to make the issue a 
religious one; their remonstrances 
were founded on the false issue that 
Catholics desired public moneys to 
advance the cause of their religion. 
The Bishop vigorously denied this 
charge, saying, “we contend we 
look in honesty and simplicity alone 
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for the benefits of education; and as 
members of the commonwealth and 
as Catholics we seek but that which 
we believe to be just, and legal, and 
right.” He then reviewed, para- 
graph by paragraph, the two remon- 
strances and briefly refuted the 
charges made therein. One admires 
his polemical ability throughout the 
speech. He carries his fire into the 
camp of his opponents, keeps his 
temper, and brightens the conflict 
with an occasional sally of wit. At 
one point, picking out a phrase re- 
ferring to the crusade against the 
Waldenses of the twelfth century 
which the Methodists had used in 
their protest, “we would be willing 
to cover these scenes with the man- 
tle of charity’”—the Bishop rejoins, 
“they had better not make the at- 
tempt, for their mantle is too nar- 
row.” 

In another place, he comments 
on the following extract of the 
Methodist remonstrance: “We were 
content with their having ex- 
cluded us, ‘ex Cathedra,’ from all 
claim to heaven, for we were sure 
they did not possess the keys, not- 
withstanding their confident pre- 
tensions.” The Bishop interjects, 
“Why, they need not be uneasy 
about our excluding them from 
heaven, for their opinion is that 
they have no chance to enter if they 
have anything to do with us; and 
therefore our excluding them is of 
no avail.” Then he continued read- 
ing the remonstrance,—“nor did 
we complain they would not allow 
us any participation in the benefits 
of purgatory”—And again he breaks 
the paragraph with the comment, 
“Pray what has that to do with 
Common School education?” He 
continues reading, “for it is a place 
they have made for themselves, and 
of which they may claim the ex- 
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clusive property.” The Bishop wit- 
tily retorts, “Well, it is no matter 
whether we believe in purgatory or 
not; it is no matter for the Com- 
mon Council to decide. But if they 
are not satisfied with our purgatory 
and wish to go farther, they may 
prove the proof of the proverb 
which says ‘they may go farther 
and fare worse.’ ” 

He took up Document No. 80 of 
the Board of Assistant Aldermen to 
which both remonstrances referred. 
The document, the Bishop observed, 
forbade the allotment of public 
funds to religious corporations, 
whereas the Catholics, as citizens, 
were asking support for their 
schools, not for their churches. 
The Catholics did not complain 
when the Methodists petitioned for 
a portion of the fund eight years 
previously, nor did they object to 
the theological seminaries of the 
same church using public grants. 
The lengthy speech concluded with 
the statement that Catholics would 
have no confidence in the public 
schools so long as the Public School 
Society retained its monopoly of 
education. 

Mr. Theodore Sedgewick, counsel 
for the Society, was the next speak- 
er; he traced the history of the So- 
ciety from its foundation in 1795, 
and gave an account of its expendi- 
tures during that time for common 
school education. He described the 
efforts of various religious bodies to 
secure grants, and he declared that 
the allotments had been stopped 
when it was discovered that the 
Bethel Baptist Church in 1822 had 
underpaid its teachers and falsified 
its reports. The counselor dis- 
cussed the contention of the Cath- 
olics that their rights of conscience 
were being violated in the common 
schools, and he detailed the differ- 














ences between the Douai and Prot- 
estant Versions of the Bible to show 
that it was impossible to read selec- 
tions with comment in schools with- 
out violating the rights of either 
group. 

A fellow counsel on the Society’s 
board, Mr. Hiram Ketchum, fol- 
lowed Mr. Sedgewick. The speak- 
er launched into a vigorous attack 
on the petition, basing his objec- 
tions on the failure of the Catholics 
to agree on common principles of 
morality which might be taught in 
all schools without detriment to the 
sensibilities of any religious group. 
He declared it “a perfectly novel 
idea to the American mind” to teach 
religion in the common schools. 
He insinuated that the Catholics 
wished to jeopardize public educa- 
tion by bringing with them into the 
discussion sentiments and _ beliefs 
that were not wholly American. 

Dr. Bond, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, arose to 
speak, but gave place to Bishop 
Hughes who wished to reply to 
some of the charges advanced by 
the attorneys of the Society. He 
summed up their arguments pithily 
by saying that the “addresses .. . 
amount to this, that either the con- 
sciences of Catholics must be 
crushed and their objections re- 
sisted, or the Public School System 
must be destroyed.” He disclaimed 
any such intention as the latter. 
He quoted from a reader used in the 
public schools which reflected upon 
the Church. A public school trus- 
tee arose and attempted to explain 
the appearance of the book in the 
schools. It was one of a series, he 
said, which taught temperance, and 
when a Catholic trustee saw it, it 
was removed. Bishop Hughes as- 
sured the gentleman that he did not 
know the volume had been with- 
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. drawn. Dr. Bond arose to make his 
address, but the hour being very 
late, ten o’clock, the Aldermen de- 
clared the meeting adjourned until 
four o’clock the next afternoon. 

A great crowd had assembled on 
Friday to hear the debate continued. 
All seats were occupied; people 
were standing in the aisles and a 
few found places in the window em- 
brasures. Several hundred were 
turned away disappointed. Bishop 
Hughes was surrounded by a coterie 
of priests, among whom was the fa- 
mous Dr. Pise of Brooklyn, while 
the champions of the Public School 
Society and the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church were in the company of 
numerous adherents. Owing to the 
crowd, it was sometime after the 
scheduled hour of four before Mr. 
David Graham, the Alderman of the 
Fifteenth Ward and acting chair- 
man, called the meeting to order. 
Dr. Bond was called to present the 
objections of the Methodists to the 
Catholic petition. 

The reverend gentleman proceed- 
ed to dispute the claim of Bishop 
Hughes that a false issue had been 
raised; the money, if granted, would 
be used to teach religion. He took 
up the objection of the Catholics to 
the reading of the Bible without 
note or comment; non-Catholics 
would not tolerate the reading of 
the Catholic version with the notes 
because such commentaries teach 
“the lawfulness of murdering heret- 
ics, and the unqualified submission 
in all matters of conscience to the 
Roman Catholic Church.” He read 
selections from a Protestant reprint 
of the Reims New Testament pub- 
lished in 1816 in Dublin. After 
quoting extensively from the notes, 
which were anti-Protestant in tone, 
Dr. Bond took up the remonstrance 
of the Methodists and commented 
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on the paragraph which objected to 
the Catholic remonstrance to the 
textbooks, especially those contain- 
ing historical allusions. History 
must be falsified to suit the Cath- 
olics, he said. In the progress of 
his long speech, many references 
were made to the Pope as a “for- 
eign potentate,” and numerous his- 
torical events in which the Church 
appeared in an unfavorable light in 
past ages, were resurrected. The 
speaker revealed his deep anti-Cath- 
olic feeling throughout his address. 

At its conclusion the presiding of- 
ficer inquired if any others wished 
to be heard. Dr. Sweeney, in be- 
half of a Catholic committee, with- 
drew their claim to a hearing in 
favor of Bishop Hughes who was 
anxious to reply to the charges. 
Dr. Reese, a Methodist clergyman, 
made a brief speech in which he 
claimed that the chief issue was 
whether public funds should be 
given over to the exclusive control 
of any sectarian organization, Cath- 
olic or Protestant. The Catholics 
did not choose to avail themselves 
of the advantages offered in the 
public schools which were founded 
and supported by the general pub- 
lic; consequently, they had no 
right to participate in the fund if 
they wished to withdraw and found 
schools of their own. They may 
just as well have asked for a sepa- 
rate alms house or hospital for 
their exclusive accommodation. 
The opposition, according to the 
speaker who assumed an attitude 
of strict impartiality, was directed 
not against the Catholics, but 


against the principle upon which 
they based their petition. 

Three ministers took advantage 
of a resolution for open discussion, 
and objected to the petition on be- 
half of their coreligionists. 


The 
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Rev. Dr. Knox of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church claimed that the 
granting of the request would en- 
danger the American principle of 
the separation of Church and State. 
Moreover, the granting of public 
moneys to the Catholics would ele- 
vate their religion in public esteem 
and influence to the detriment of 
other denominations. Dr. Bangs, a 
Methodist preacher, objected to 
Bishop Hughes’ claim that the pub- 
lic schools had invaded the rights 
of parents by leading pupils to in- 
fidelity. A common system of be- 
lief and morality could be taught in 
the schools and all children be com- 
pelled to attend them. Dr. Spring 
of the Brick Church voiced unoffi- 
cially the opposition of the Presby- 
terians. The churches had relin- 
quished their rights to. offer in- 
struction in the schools, he said, in 
order that a more influential and 
universal scheme of education 
might be inaugurated in the com- 
munity. The granting of the peti- 
tion would constitute a violation of 
this good faith reposed in the Pub- 
lic School Society plan by the 
churches. He viewed with alarm 
the ambitions of the Catholic 
Church which was ever the enemy 
of liberty when it had power. As 
for himself, he would prefer infidel- 
ity, so much feared by Dr. Hughes, 
to Catholicism. 

The chairman yielded the floor to 
the Bishop in order that he might 
reply to the previous speakers, with 
the proviso, however, that if any 
new matter were introduced, Mr. 
Ketchum of the School Society 
would be given an opportunity to 
reply. The Bishop arose, and an- 
swered his critics in a masterful 
speech that consumed three and a 
half hours. In his vigorous man- 
ner he paid his compliments to the 
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speakers who admitted their dislike 
of the religion represented by him, 
and then he briefly reviewed the 
rights and privileges which Protes- 
tants enjoyed in Catholic countries 
and which were denied Catholics in 
a country professedly unbiased in 
religion. He offered no comment on 
the satisfaction which Protestants 
found with the Public School Soci- 
ety or their schools; that was their 
concern, not his, but Catholics could 
not conscientiously send their chil- 
dren to schools where by an indif- 
ferent attitude towards religion infi- 
delity would be engendered in youth- 
ful minds. His speech was studded 
with historical allusions to meet the 
charges of his opponents; the words 
of Washington were quoted to show 
the necessity of religion to the 
State; he denied saying anything 
against the Protestant Bible. This 
gave him an opportunity to explain 
the Catholic doctrine of an officially 
interpreted Scripture. The com- 
ments from the Protestant reprint 
of the Reims New Testament were 
taken up in detail and caused an 
interruption of the speech by Dr. 
Bond who used the edition to prove 
his contention that Catholics taught 
doctrines harmful to others. The 
Bishop replied that the translation 
was originally published by men 
smarting under the lash of Queen 
Elizabeth and attempting to disaf- 
fect the Catholics of Ireland and 
England; the notes were indignant- 
ly repudiated by Catholics in those 
countries, and the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin was actually sued 
for damages by the Protestant 
publisher because the prelate de- 
nounced the work. The edition 
was suppressed, and another with 
notes was published at Douai which 
has since been the version adopted 
by English-speaking Catholics. 


However, the first edition was not 
permitted to be buried in oblivion, 
for the Protestant publisher sent 
what remained of it to America, and 
a Protestant reprint was published 
in New York to harm the Catholic 
Church. 

The next important point to 
which the Bishop devoted his atten- 
tion was that of the so-called “dou- 
ble allegiance” of Catholics. He 
quoted at length from the testimony 
of Irish Bishops before Parliament 
in which the prelates reaffirmed 
their loyalty to the spiritual author- 
ity of the Pope and the temporal 
authority of their country. 

An opportunity was given the 
Bishop here to tell his audience 
what Catholics had done for Amer- 
ica. After these digressions, he re- 
turned to the subject of religious 
education and the danger of infidel- 
ity in a school where religion is ex- 
cluded. 

The long speech was over, and the 
scattered comments of his adver- 
saries were without point. The 
Bishop received permission from 
the chairman to read a paragraph 
from the chapter on “The Character 
of Christ” by the Bishop of London. 
The prelate arose and concluded his 
part in the long debate with the sig- 
nificant selection: 


“His answers to the many insid- 
ious questions that were put to him, 
showed uncommon quickness of 
conception, soundness of judgment 
and presence of mind; completely 
baffled all the artifices and malice of 
his enemies; and enabled him to 
elude all the snares that were laid 
for him.” 


Mr. Ketchum addressed the as- 
semblage on the assertion that 
Catholics were violating their con- 
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sciences by sending their children 
to the common schools. He was 
called to order by the chairman, be- 
cause he was not introducing new 
matter for debate. But the counsel 
would not be stayed; he spoke at 
length on the failure of Catholics to 
accept the offer to expunge objec- 
tionable passages from textbooks. 
The chairman again interposed; 
Mr. Ketchum agreed to stop, and 
the meeting was adjourned a few 
minutes before midnight, having 
been in continuous session for al- 
most eight hours. The Board was 
to meet the following Monday when 
it would give its attention to any 
legal opinions that might be sub- 
mitted. 

Here the soiled report ends, leav- 
ing the reader eager to learn the 
final disposition of the case. We 
know, of course, that the heroic ef- 
forts of Bishop Hughes for State aid 
were doomed to failure. The deci- 
sion was finally rendered on Janu- 
ary 12, 1841, when the Council de- 
cided by an overwhelming vote 
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against the petition—only one vote 
being cast in its favor. 

In commenting on the events of 
the second night, the Bishop later 
said, “eight or nine hours were 
wasted in the discussion of a theo- 
logical tenet, but not one half hour 
was given to the only question 
which the Common Council should 
have permitted to have come before 
them, namely: Are the rights of this 
portion of the citizens violated or 
not? If so, are there in our hands 
the means to apply a remedy?” 

The issue was carried before the 
State Legislature, became involved 
in politics, and the cause of the 
Church defeated, despite the efforts 
of the determined Bishop. The 
Public School Society was shorn of 
its powers, and public school edu- 
cation was conducted thereafter by 
the state and municipality. Since 
that time, the Church has estab- 
lished her own system of schools, 
without State support, and the elo- 
quent Bishop of New York is looked 
upon as its Father. 











ART AND THE TIME-SPIRIT 


By S. F. DARWIN Fox 


AYS St. Thomas Aquinas: “Bo- 
num autem appetibile cujus ra- 
tio est in intellectu est objectum 
voluntatis” + (Summa, I., q. 82, art. 
3c). 
Commenting on this passage in 
his book Religion Without God, Dr. 
Fulton Sheen writes: 


“If our thoughts are low and base 
we tend to that which is low and 
base; if they are sublime and vir- 
tuous we tend to that which is sub- 
lime and virtuous. . . . The proper 
therapeutic for bad living is clear 
thinking. We must supply the will 
with the right kind of projectile and 


trace for it the proper trajectory, - 


for the will, by its nature, is in- 
spired by the intellect.” 


And Professor Whitehead, in his 
Science and the Modern World, 
says: 


“It is in literature that the con- 
crete outlook of humanity receives 
its expression. Accordingly it is to 
literature, particularly in its more 
concrete forms—namely, in poetry 
and the drama—that we must look, 
if we hope to discover the inward 
thoughts of a generation.” 


Which is assuredly true, as will be 
seen if we bear in mind conscious 
High-Browism, for instance, out- 
bursts of mere imitativeness (e. g., 
the recent spate of war-books, and 
so on), and the many other forms 


1 The appetible good, the idea of which is 
in the intellect, is the object of the will. 


of literary insincerity and cant; and 
if we review not only literature, po- 
etry, and the drama, but also paint- 
ing, sculpture, and to a certain ex- 
tent architecture. 

It is a platitude to say that the 
mind is influenced by that upon 
which it feeds, being either weak- 
ened or strengthened, nourished or 
poisoned, led into the paths of truth 
and beauty or given a twist in the 
opposite direction according to the 
quality of its food. And the major- 
ity of mankind is dependent for its 
mental nourishment upon a small 
minority of its fellows — theolo- 
gians, philosophers, and creative 
artists in the fields of literature and 
drama, art, and music. In a very 
real sense these latter may be said 
to be the guardians of the intellect, 
collective and individual, of the rest 
of humanity. It is to an enormous 
extent theirs to determine whether 
the stream shall be clear and 
limpid, or muddied and foul as the 
drinking-place of cattle. 

“Knowledge is the condition of 
desire”; and it is the realization of 
the truth of this principle that in- 
spires, for instance, the first part of 
Wyndham Lewis’s Time and West- 
ern Man. (I pick upon Mr. Lewis 
because of the concise manner in 
which he connects up the cultural 
forces of the age with their under- 
lying philosophy.) He asserts most 
truly that the dominant philosophy 
of the present day is a chronological 
one. The Space-Time of Professor 
Alexander, the timelessness of Ein- 
steinian physics and the time-ob- 
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sessed flux of Bergson merge in 
each other: they have conspired to 
produce “upon the innocent plane 
of popularisation” (the phrase is 
Lewis’s) a sort of mystical time- 
cult; and behind all looms Speng- 
ler’s Decline of the West, his 
World-as-History doctrine. In a 
word, Lewis’s contention is that 
contemporary philosophical thought 
and literature bid us view every- 
thing sub specie temporis instead of 
sub specie xternitatis. “Knowledge 
is the condition of desire”: and so, 
working upon the principle of St. 
Thomas with which we started, de- 
sire will rise no higher than the 
level of the Time-Cult. 

It may be assumed that the ma- 
jority of civilized people search 
consciously or unconsciously for 
Truth, or what appears to them as 
Truth. They may call it by differ- 
ent names: Beauty, Happiness, 
Good, Peace, Religion, and so on. 
Considered objectively the thing 
they desire may be entirely false, 
but in so far as it is to them the 
thing of supreme value, the con- 
cept or ideal in which they believe 
above all others, so far as they be- 
lieve it to be their summum bonum, 
then for them it is subjectively 
true. Their search is conditioned 
and limited in a hundred ways, by 
circumstances of birth, environ- 
ment, material possessions; they 
are dependent to a greater or lesser 
extent (according to their intellec- 
tual powers) upon the labors of oth- 
ers, upon that body of literature and 
art, that experience which is “the 
concrete outlook of humanity” at 
different times. And the hierarchy 
of those who search for the highest 
good ranges from the saint with his 
belief that God is the Supreme 
Beauty, the Source of Truth, that in 
Him only is to be found the sum- 
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mum bonum, down to the pragma- 
tist with his belief that utility is the 
test of truth, and the materialist 
holding that in worldly prosperity, 
wealth, power, and material beauty 
is to be found the highest good. 
And of course there are those who 
are fundamentally insincere and in- 
tellectually lazy: “video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor.” “I see 
and approve of better things, but I 
follow those that are worse.” 

So, then, it will scarcely be dis- 
puted that mankind pursues happi- 
ness as its highest good. Conse- 
quently it must be the mission of 
the Church to persuade it away 
from all art, all intellectual food 
which is under the dominance of a 
time-spirit, and by a true theology, 
philosophy, and a true system of 
esthetics, to convince it that true 
happiness, true beauty, the sum- 
mum bonum lies only in God and 
the things of God. 

Hence the following principles: 

The individual in his search for 
truth depends to an overwhelming 
extent upon the fait accompli, upon 
the experience of humanity, upon 
human thought concretalized in lit- 
erature, art, and so on. These 
sources are frequently false and 
therefore vicious. 

“Knowledge is the condition of 
desire”: therefore, values taken 
over from vicious sources will re- 
sult in a knowledge breeding vicious 
desires: we shall tend to that which 
is low and base. 

It is the mission of the Catholic 
Church to supply the proper thera- 
peutic for bad living and false val- 
ues—a therapeutic which shall be 
clear thinking in all departments of 
literature, and a corresponding pic- 
torialization of that thinking in art 
and the drama. By this means she 
will supply the will of humanity 
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with the right kind of projectiles 
and trace for it the proper trajec- 
tory: “will is inspired by the in- 
tellect.” 

Through force of circumstances 
every creative artist is a mission- 
ary—for good or for evil. (One 
of the greatest superstitions of the 
present age is an almost unbounded 
reverence for the printed page!) 
He may not admit it—indeed he 
will in many cases vehemently re- 
pudiate any such idea—but the fact 
remains. Many of those who par- 
take of the fruits of his work will 
consciously or unconsciously absorb 
something of his ideas: and psy- 
chologists have shown how delicate- 
ly receptive is the human mind, 
how impressions, casually received 
and thought to be forgotten, are 
stored away in the subconscious, 
where, supposing them to be un- 
wholesome, they lie festering, drop- 
ping their poison into mind and 
will. 

From the time of the Renaissance 
and the Protestant Revolt, Beauty, 
Art, Artist are terms that have ac- 
quired a new significance. Before, 
the artist had, so to speak, per- 
formed his work within a frame- 
work: he was not unacquainted 
with the Scholastic habitus and 
forma: for him human art was a 
link in the chain leading up to that 
transcendent Beauty which is God. 
The background of his religious 
faith, the tradition of his art, the 
thought of his age, all combined to 
cause him to see his art as possible 
only per conformitatem ad appe- 
titum rectum: the beauty he sought 
to express by his art was seen sub 
specie zxternitatis. Then the arts 
in their general trend were the 
handmaids of religion, unconscious- 
ly rather than consciously. (Save 
for a few somewhat licentious ro- 


mances and ballads, imaginative 
literature —or fiction— was un- 
known.) 

But there came about, in conse- 
quence of Protestantism and the 
Renaissance, a new series of values, 
religious, philosophical, and artis- 
tic. In the words of Jacques Mari- 
tain: “The Renaissance was des- 
tined to drive the artist mad .. . by 
revealing to him his own grandeur 
and letting loose upon him the wild 
beast Beauty which Faith had 
kept enchanted and led after it obe- 
dient with a gossamer thread for 
leash.” 

Henceforth the artist was to see 
Beauty as a thing apart, bearing no 
more than a human value: he him- 
self was a creator of beauty, his art 
an end in itself. Beauty was at- 
tached no longer by a gossamer 
thread to Faith; and it was in 
thrall to individual creative im- 
pulse. Art became self-conscious: 
“the artistic temperament” was 
born. From thenceforth the hand 
of the Time-Spirit was to lie heav- 
ily upon creative art. 

In a short time the old philosoph- 
ic background entirely disappeared. 
Art in its various forms changed 
from time to time: no longer was 
there any idea of true artistic val- 
ues as obtainable only per conformi- 
tatem ad appetitum rectum: the art- 
ist tended to consider himself apart 
from the moral standards imposed 
by convention upon others. There 
were periods of retrogression and 
revolution, becoming more frequent 
as modernity sought to superimpose 
system and method upon artistic 
form and individual creative im- 
pulse (for instance: the revolt of 
Cézanne and his followers against 
the Academy and its teachers). 

And as literature and art have 
become more and more at the mercy 
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of the Time-Spirit, so they have be- 
come more and more liable to com- 
mercialization. Literature and the 
drama especially lend themselves to 
this. In England from the time of 
Richardson, the father of the Eng- 
lish novel, down to the present day 
the process has continued. Indeed, 
it might well be disputed whether, 
in these days, the writing of imagi- 
native literature is not a trade rath- 
er than an art! In fiction to-day 
there is no room for beauty: its aim 
is to depict as realistically as pos- 
sible various aspects of life irrespec- 
tive of their beauty or ugliness— 
themes in which there is no place 
for beauty in any true sense of the 
word. The literature of to-day is 
entirely in thrall to the Time-Spirit: 
sexual curiosity and perversion, the 
machine-age, the factory-atmos- 
phere, mass-production have all left 
their devilish impress upon it. In 
most cases it is commercialized to 
the last degree. Pictorial art is 
coming more and more under the 
domination of the realists; and pop- 
ular music tends ever more and 
more to become syncopated. In this 
last respect even the past is ran- 
sacked sub specie temporis, and the 
artist bows to the vilest demands of 
popular appetite: mind, sight, and 
hearing are systematically de- 
bauched. Henceforth the exigences 
of time must determine more and 
more art-forms. 

It seems fairly obvious that the 
main preoccupation of Catholics 
with literature and art to-day is a 
moral one: they have little or no 
purely esthetic interest in it (frank- 
ly, indeed, their lack of interest in, 
and ignorance of, recent tendencies 
in literature and art is often as 
amazing as it is distressing!). They 
are perturbed at what one has called 
its “pagan trend,” its ever-increas- 
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ing tendency to disregard the can- 
ons of Christian morality. And this 
tendency is most apparent in litera- 
ture and painting; for the vast ma- 
jority the printed page and the pic- 
ture will always be more concrete 
expressions than the imagery of po- 
etry, or the arrangement of sounds 
which we call music: also music re- 
quires for its perception qualities 
which these others do not. (Inci- 
dentally Baudelaire in his L’Art Ro- 
mantique gives a telling example of 
the moral influence of music, when, 
speaking of the reveries conjured 
up in him by the overture to Lohen- 
grin, he tells us they coincided to a 
remarkable degree with those which 
the same piece induced in Liszt. He 
suggests that “true music suggests 
analogous ideas to quite different 
brains”: surely the converse is 
equally true.) 

This so-called “pagan trend” is 
best exhibited in the work of a small 
group of writers and painters 
whom, for the sake of simplicity, 
we shall call realists. Their aim is 
to present life as it is, in all its stark 
ugliness no less than in its beauty. 
For them the romantic novel has 
ceased to exist: they are the apos- 
tles of the “new realism.” That the 
life they depict is twisted and dis- 
torted is not their concern: they 
merely reproduce what they see: 
they are in no way preoccupied with 
beauty. They have imbibed the 
Freudian dread of repressions and 
inhibitions, and refuse to “hide the 
ugly things of life in the cellar.” 
We may believe their ethics and 
conception of art to be entirely 
false; but on the assumption that 
their art is entirely self-existent, 
that they have no responsibility to 
moral or conventional codes, they 
justify themselves. They refuse to 
meet us on the ground that they 
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may “debauch the eyes, sight, and 
mind of the weaker brethren.” 
They believe that “Art is an end in 
itself owing allegiance neither to 
philosophy, theology, nor human 
convention. Likewise, the artist is 
responsible to none, and must be 
allowed the utmost freedom of ex- 
pression.” 

That, in a nutshell, would seem 
to be the artistic creed of to-day; 
and it is that creed the Church has 
to disprove. It is emphatically not 
enough to tax these people with a 
fundamental insincerity and dis- 
miss them as immoral: in pursuing 
such a course Catholics surely in- 
cur a grave responsibility. 

The problem is a vital one: the 
influence of the artist, especially of 
the literary artist, on the public 
mind is becoming increasingly great 
(for proof of this, study the vari- 
ous symposia in the daily papers, 
as also Father Ronald Knox’s valu- 
able book, Caliban in Grub Street). 
To ignore the problem is merely 
otiose—or worse. The modern 
mind is generally impatient of 
mere negations; and for Catholics 
to continue to work along such lines 
will be increasingly futile. The In- 
dex of Prohibited Books itself is al- 
together ineffective in the face of 
the enormous literary output of the 
present day: for every George Tyr- 
rell and St. George Mivart caught 
and pilloried a score of d’Annunzios 
slip through the net! And denunci- 
ations in general terms, and vague 
pronouncements as to “the im- 
morality of modern art,” will effect 
nothing. We should be sure as to 
the purity of our criticisms: they 
must be based on a sure sense of 
zesthetic as well as of moral values, 
not being solely the outcome of out- 
raged convention or squeamishness 
(halfway houses to truth); they 


must give evidence of some knowl- 
edge of the significance of zsthetics 
in the order of life, making it clear 
that false artistic values and insin- 
cerities are seen as weak and imper- 
fect links in the chain of human 
beauty which is to prepare the hu- 
man mind for the Transcendent 
Beauty, which is God. 

Of recent years the Church’s rec- 
ord of productive work in the dif- 
ferent arts has been none too satis- 
factory: already it has been found 
possible to write a book on La Dé- 
cadence de l’Art Sacré (Alexandria 
Cingria); and the outspoken criti- 
cisms of J. K. Huysmans still hold 
good. In the field of literature we 
are confronted with a mass of large- 
ly uncritical, sentimental biography, 
amongst which there is really noth- 
ing of the caliber of (for instance) 
David Cecil’s The Stricken Deer: al- 
though it should in all fairness be 
recorded here that Hilaire Belloc is 
unquestionably one of the few great 
literary artists writing in English 
to-day. (The late Robert Hugh 
Benson made various incursions in- 
to fiction; but no one would call his 
work first-class. His books are fre- 
quently overloaded and episodal; 
his history is not always reliable: 
some one has described his novels 
as “tracts in the form of fiction.” 
But this by the way.) In the realm 
of painting we are only too familiar 
with the sickly-sentimental pictures 
associated with religious art. Here 
is very apparent the extent to which 
religious art is suffering from mass- 
production and the commercial 
spirit: then, too, we still have de- 
cadent baroque, gilt-and-tinsel-and- 
artificial flowers, and a species of 
eviscerated statuary—the sort of 
artistic abomination you may per- 
ceive in church after church. How 
thoroughly is here reproduced the 
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commercialized, manufactured art 
of the present Time-Spirit! 

It should be laid down once and 
for all that religious—and, for that 
matter, all—art, as well as teach- 
ing a religious and moral lesson, 
must also be esthetically satisfying. 
If it does not fulfill this latter con- 
dition, then quite simply it is not 
an honest piece of work. It is pre- 
cisely in this way that the Church 
has so often failed; and in conse- 
quence, in these days, the religious 
artist is often not taken seriously. 
The Church has before her the task 
of recapturing her position as lead- 
er in this realm also. 

We disagree most emphatically 
with that famous saying of Léon 
Bloy: “There may be exceptionally 
unhappy souls who are at once art- 
ists and Christians, but there can- 
not possibly be a Christian art.” 
But it would seem true to say that 
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it must be a long time before the 
arts are emancipated from _ the 
dominance of this Time-Spirit 
which has commercialized them, 
torn them away from their place in 
the scheme of human beauty, and 
denied them their vocation as re- 
flections — however faint—of a 
Beauty beyond all price, transcend- 
ing human imagining. 

When the Church has succeeded 
in impressing on her children, no 
less than on the world at large, that 
there is a philosophy of art, artistic 
salvation will be at hand. She will 
teach that art is not an end in it- 
self and never can be: she will teach 
that it is a habit of the practical in- 
tellect to be used in such measure 
that the intellect may feed and in- 
spire the will to a persevering as- 
piration after truth and beauty— 
even to that Perfect Truth and 
Beauty which is God. 




















ALFRED NOYES 


By BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER 


ig was a pleasant discovery, when 
seeking for personal data on Al- 
fred Noyes, to find that his biog- 
raphy had been written by Walter 
Jerrold. For it was through the 
Jerrolds that I came to know his 
poetry, in years so remote that it 
is almost startling to find him still 
in the flower of age. (It is always 
a surprise to realize the youth of 
the Olympians of one’s childhood. 
One can understand how Shelley at 
Oxford wrote to Godwin, “My dear- 
est Master, how delighted I am to 
learn that you are still alive”!) 
The Jerrolds themselves were an 
exciting family to a small school- 
girl who reverenced letters. The 
father, Walter, was not only an au- 
thor, but looked it. Their mother, 
Clare, so small among her five 
sturdy daughters, wrote _ also. 
While of the younger generation, 
Ianthe had hardly left school when 
she published a first volume of 
poems of rare delicacy; the twins, 
Daphne and Phyllis (fortune had 
mocked their names by giving them 
the proportions of young Valkyrie, 
and making them irresistible on the 
hockey-field), were equally pre- 
eminent in art, while Hebe and red- 
haired Althea showed promise that 
would have assuredly already found 
public fulfillment had not talent 
grown so luxuriantly among their 
elders. And as Alfred Noyes was 
their father’s close friend one heard 
much of him, and to this day his 
earlier poems sing themselves in 
one’s memory in the chanting 
monotone that was a family trait. 
To youth, he was a revelation. 


There is a refrain to one of his bal- 
lads: 


“Salomon sacked the sunset, 
Salomon sacked the sunset, 
He rolled it up like a crimson cloth 
and crammed it into his hold.” 


And the words might apply to the 
poet himself and the impression he 
produced on us. Althea Jerrold and 
I had founded a school Poetry So- 
ciety, and I remember the thrill of 
enthusiasm that followed the first 
reading devoted to his works. The 
most humdrum seemed to awaken 
suddenly to the glamour of poetry. 
Who could fail to rejoice in “The 
Lord of Misrule”?—that Easter car- 
ol with its refrain: 


“T tell you He is risen again, 
The Lord of Life is risen again, 
For Love is risen, is risen again, 
And Love is Lord of all... .” 


Or to be stirred by that gracious 
lament for hapless Mary of Scots, 
“The Burial of a Queen”? The 
passing of her coffin down the lanes 
of England— 


“Peace upon the red farm, 
Peace upon the grey, 
Peace on the heavy orchard-trees 
And the little white-washed cot- 
tages, 
Peace upon the way-side 
And sleep upon the way.” 


Or the plaint, with undulating 
rhythm, like the blown flames of 
torches— 





“Edinboro’ 
Edinboro’ 

Music built the walls of Troy, but 
thy grey walls were built of 
weeping, 

Wind-swept hills and _ sorrowful 
glens, of thrifty sowing and 
iron reaping, 

What if her foot were fair as a 
sunbeam, how should it 
touch and melt your snows? 

What if her hair were a silken 
mesh? 

Hands of steel can deal hard 
blows, 

Iron breast-plates bruise fair 
flesh! 

Carry her southward, palled in 
purple, 

Weeping, 
weeping, 

What had their rocks to do with 
roses? Body and soul she 
was all one rose.” 


weeping, weeping, 


In the same poem comes the de- 
scription of Monsieur du Préau, the 
priest: 


“Her French Confessor, unafraid to 
show 
The golden cross that gleamed 
About his neck, warned what the 
crowd might do, 
Said I will wear it, though I die 
for it! 
So subtle in malice was that 
Jesuit.” 


It is not surprising that the poet 
who wrote thus, who had written 
also the tender “Slumber-Songs of 
the Madonna,” and “The Carol of 
the Fir-Tree,” should have often 


been taken for a Catholic, and that 
when he actually became so, the 
step seemed so small and inevitable 
that he wondered that he had not 
taken it before. 
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He began to write when he was 
still at Oxford, and The Loom of the 
Years was published only a year 
after his majority. Another year, 
and it was followed in 1903 by The 
Flower of Old Japan, then by 
Poems, then by The Forest of Wild 
Thyme—“a tale for children under 
ninety.” The qualities that would 
be constant in his work were al- 
ready apparent; the mastery of 
golden cadences, the lilting 
rhythms, the dominant themes—a 
sense of the wonder of the world, of 
purpose revealed by beauty, of 
transcendent and all-pervading law, 
and of Love the Law-giver. 

Drake—an English Epic, which 
he began in his undergraduate days, 
was published part in 1906 and part 
two years later. Francis Thomp- 
son in an unfinished essay (printed 
for the first time in Walter Jerrold’s 
book), praises its splendid color, 
but judges the epic form unsuited 
to the author’s genius, or indeed, to 
the modern genius as a _ whole. 
Beauty is there in abundance, but 
one feels the presence of the “pur- 
ple patches” of youth—indeed, the 
purple never wholly fades. Yet 
there are passages of deep inspira- 
tion—such as that which links up 
the universal impulses of the Ren- 
aissance: 


“And far away, in Italy, that night 

Young Galileo, looking upward, 
heard 

The self-same whisper, through 
that wild abyss 

Which now called Drake into the 
unknown West.” 


A codérdination which already 
holds in germ Mr. Noyes’s latest and 
vastest work, The Torchbearers. 

After Drake, almost every year 
saw a new book of poems. Perhaps 
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the finest are those Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern, published in 1913 
—hballad lyrics of which Shake- 
speare and Marlowe, Jonson and 
Raleigh and Drake are the heroes, 
painted with rich, sweet language, 
and all the glory and color of Eliza- 
bethan days. The same year—it 
was the year of the American edi- 
tion of his Collected Poems—Mr. 
Noyes came to the States to deliver 
the Lowell Lectures, taking as his 
theme “The Sea in English Poetry.” 
The year following, he was appoint- 
ed Professor of English Literature 
at Princeton, and during the War 
did much to counteract German 
propaganda in America. “I think 
the influence of Mr. Noyes in this 
country has been enormous,” an 
eminent American lawyer wrote to 
Lady Gregory in 1917, “more so 
than that of any Englishman I 
know.” And in 1919 his “Avenue 
of the Allies” was printed with a 
preface by ex-President Taft, who 
called him “one of the great poets 
of this generation.” Six years be- 
fore, the plea for peace which forms 
the epilogue to his “Wine-Press” 
had had the singular honor of being 
printed in full in the Congressional 
Record. 

That he should have written a 
plea for world-peace in 1913 is sig- 
nificant, but what is stranger is that 
he, like certain painters in the years 
immediately before the War, seem 
to have held some premonition of 
its coming. Just as Wyndham 
Lewis and others were obsessed by 
battle scenes, Alfred Noyes in “Luci- 
fer’s Feast”—so unlike all else he 
has written—seems almost to write 
with foreknowledge of that gigantic 
carnage... 


“One _ lightning-picture—see—yon 
bayonet square 


Mown down, mown down, mown 
down, wild swathes of crimson 
wheat, 

The white-eyed charge, the blast, 
the terrible retreat, 

The blood-greased wheels of can- 
non thundering into line 

O’er that red writhe of pain, rent 
groin and shattered spine, 

The moaning faceless face 
kissed its child last night, 

The raw pulp of the heart 
beat for love’s delight, 

The heap of twisted bodies, clotted 
and congealed 

In one red huddle of anguish on 
the loathsome field... 

Knowing not why, but dying, they 
think, for some high cause, 

Dying for hearth and home, their 
flags, their creeds, their laws.” 


that 


that 


Even the war-poets have written 
nothing more grimly real. 

The War over, he returned to 
fairyland—the fairyland that has 
so often given him escape from the 
actual world. One may mention 
his Elfin Artist and Other Poems, 
in 1920, the new edition of Sher- 
wood, and its refashioning into the 
fairy-play of Robin Hood. No poet 
has turned more joyously to 


*“the bonny road 
That winds about the fernie brae,” 


the “road of fair Elf-land” of the 
old ballads. Yet I must confess I 
am never wholly satisfied by his 
fairies. In Robin Hood, for in- 
stance, they are charming, with 
charming names, ‘“Whisper-of- 
Thorns,’’ “Whisper-of-Fern,” 
“Bramble-Scratch,” they are sweet 
symbols of the powers of light and 
goodness, but they do not bring 
conviction. They are not rooted in 
the soil, they have not that trace of 
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terror, of something old and alien 
to our christened world, that we 
find in the fairies of Walter de la 
Mare and Yeats, and which perhaps 
only Celtic blood can convey. 

But meanwhile, Mr. Noyes had 
launched upon a vaster work. The 
year 1922 saw the publication of the 
first volume of his trilogy, The 
Torchbearers. Years before he had 
attempted an epic, and the result 
had not been wholly successful; 
here there is an epic grandeur, with- 
out the epic form, for the theme is 
a mighty one—the story of man’s 
conquests in the world of science. 
The idea, he tells, had long been 
working in him; it took form one 
night on the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, when he had watched the 
trial of the new 100-inch telescope, 
and afterwards gone out to where 


“The whole dark mountain seemed 
to have lost its earth 

And to be sailing like a ship 
through heaven.” 


The form is that of Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern— poems linked 
by a central theme, each centering 
round a hero—pictures of pioneers, 
crying each to each: 


“Take thou the splendour, carry it 
out of sight 
Into the great new age I must not 
know, 
Into the great new realm I must 
not tread.” 


In the first volume, Watchers of 
the Sky, Copernicus on his death- 
bed defends his new cosmogony and 
his faith, with vision of: 


“A greater Darkness, where the one 
true Church 
Shall after all her agonies of loss 
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And many an age of doubt, per- 
haps to come, 

See this processional host of splen- 
dours burn 

Like tapers round her altar... . 


For who, if one lost star could lead 
the kings 

To God’s own Son, would shrink 
from following these 

To His eternal throne... .” 

Then fiery Tycho Brahe takes the 
torch, which at the end, in broken- 
hearted exile, he will pass on to 
Kepler, disciple long-awaited. And 
Kepler tells how thus he 


“. . . found by 
Accident, let them call it so, 
Or by the inspiration of that Power 
Which built His world of music, 
those three laws.” 


Then there is Galileo, and his 
daughter and friends and enemies 
comment his tragedy. Then New- 
ton, in his lonely seeking, who dis- 
covers 


“How in the whiteness of the sun- 
light sleep 

Compounded, all the colours of the 
world .. .” 


Newton, who 


“Then, in one flash, as light and 
song are born, 

And the soul wakes, he saw it— 
this dark earth 

Holding the moon that else would 
fly through space... 

While, exquisitely balanced and 
controlled 

In one vast system, moons and 
planets wheeled 

Around one sovran majesty the 
sun.” 
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Next comes William Herschel, 
raising his conductor’s baton for 
the last time in Bath, musing 
“My periwig’s askew, my ruffle 

stained 
With grease from my new tele- 

scope...” 


And “Sir John Herschel Remem- 
bers” his father’s achievements, and 
hears the planets sing together, 
since 


“Music, all comes back 
To music in the end.” 


An epilogue sums up the spirit 
informing the whole poem. 


“How can men doubt His Empery 
over time 
Whose dwelling is a deep so abso- 
lute 
That we can only find Him in our 
souls. 
For there, despite Copernicus, each 
may find 
The centre of all things. 
lives and reigns. 
There infinite distance into near- 
ness grows, 
And infinite majesty stoops to dust 
again; 
All things in little, infinite love in 
man... .” 


There He 


“Let the stars fade, open the Book 
of Earth.” After three years comes 
the second volume of the trilogy. 
And here again the first inspiration 
was born in the States, when to the 
poet looking down the Grand Can- 
yon, 


“One page of Earth’s abysmal Book 
lies bare.” 


In the first poem we hear the mob 
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of Greece, shouting like the mobs 
of all time 
“Death to Pythagoras! Death to 
those who know!” 


After Pythagoras comes Aris- 
totle. Then Farabi and dreaming 
Avicenna. Then Leonardo, who 
foretells to Gioconda the discov- 
eries foreshadowed in his Note- 
Book. Then Guettard and La- 
marck of France, Linnzeus of Swe- 
den, Goethe, and so to England, to 
the tumultuous session of the Brit- 
ish Association in 1860, and to 
Darwin, whose weakness the poet 
so aptly pierces: 


“He groped into the orchestral uni- 

verse 

As one who strives to trace a sym- 
phony 

Back to its cause, and with labori- 
ous care 

Feels with his hand the wood of 
the violins .. .” 


The Book of Earth was published 
in 1925. It was five years before the 
trilogy found completion, and in 
that interval the poet had at last 
taken the step that had so long 
seemed inevitable, of entering the 
Catholic Church. For years he had 
been a Catholic at heart. In Watch- 
ers of the Sky he had shown plainly 
that the dying Copernicus dreaded 


“Not the Church, but those who 
think 
A little darkness helps her.” 
Of Galileo he had declared roundly 


“It was not Rome who sought to 
murder truth,” 


and of Newton: 
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“Let those who’d stone the Roman 
Curia 
For all the griefs that Galileo knew 
Remember the dark hours that 
well-nigh quenched 
The splendour of that spirit . . .” 


The only difference in the third 
volume of The Torchbearers is, per- 
haps, a surer, more definite note ap- 
parent in that great glorification of 
the Mass that makes its climax. In 
this volume, we find ourselves in 
the present—a present linked with 
the past by all the threads of mind’s 
achievement. On an ocean liner a 
sick child lies dying, and the cul- 
minated invention of all the ages is 
brought in succor. The wireless al- 
lows the doctor to operate under the 
direction of a highly-skilled surgeon 
on another ship a thousand miles 
away. The rumor goes, “They still 
may save her life.” “But who are 
they?” the poet questions, and finds 
the answer: not the two doctors 
alone, but all their forbears who 
have made possible what we know 
as modern medicine. On deck an 
astronomer and a Franciscan dis- 
cuss the mysteries of the universe, 
and 


“that great golden symphony of 
thought 
Which long ago, the Angelic Doctor 
heard 
Throbbing from hell to heaven, or- 
ganic truth.” 


While the poet, in his cabin, sees 
in pictures the line of lonely seek- 
ers, 


“The healers and the binders up of 
wounds,” 


as he had written in his first pro- 
logue, 


“Who, while the dynasts drenched 
the world with blood, 

Would in the still small circle of 
a lamp 

Wrestle with death like Heracles 
of old 

To save one stricken child.” 


He sees Harvey, defending his 
discovery against the sneers of Ba- 
con, who claims to deal in facts not 
theories; then tending the wounded 
in the Civil War. He sees Lister, 
and Pasteur—first a brown-legged 
boy painting the Mayor’s portrait, 
yet already stirred by the problems 
to which it will be his task to find 
the answer; then, famous and old, 
making his great profession of faith 
in the French Academy, which is 
dominated by the ironical skepti- 
cism of Renan. 

Meanwhile, the doctor operates. 
But notwithstanding all, the child 
dies. To the anguished questioning 
that follows the tragedy, only 
Faith can give the answer, and in 
the morning Mass it is confirmed. 


“There, as that host, 
against the sky, 

Bowed every head, I saw ten thou- 
sand shrines, 

Ten thousand altars, in the self- 
same Act 

Made one, and shadowing forth 
that Act in heaven 

Before which all those heavenly 
armies kneel... 

All these and more made one by 
that one sign, 

One thin white disk upraised 
against the sky, 

There, in one strict concentering 
point at last, 

Closed all the thoughts and aims 
of earth and heaven, 

Shone the one signal that could 
never change, 


upraised 














The ultimate sea-mark of our voy- 
aging souls... 

... Time, Space, distance, 

The eternal Logos, ordering the 
whole world, 

The Incarnate Word in sacrament 
with man, 

Breathed through Creation, with 
His instant Voice, 

Intelligible at last, as Love, not 
death.” 


It is plain that in The Torchbear- 
ers Mr. Noyes has chosen a mighty 
theme, and treated it mightily. J. 
C. Squire has written of it that it is 
“an enterprise more considerable 
than any poet of his generation has 
attempted . . . every word is excit- 
ing to read,” and Sir Oliver Lodge 
gave it “a special welcome from sci- 
entific men.” One reads with such 
delighted interest, one is so filled 
with admiration at the way the 
most abstract or intricate concepts 
blossom into poetry under Mr. 
Noyes’s pen, one is so conscious 
that it contains the elements of 
greatness, that one almost wonders 
to hear a chill, small voice of doubt, 
whispering of something wanting. 

In the first place, the poem lacks 
contrasts; the gorgeous, even flow of 
verse casts a sameness over its per- 
sonages; they would have been still 
more moving if less romantically 
conceived. And for this I think Mr. 
Noyes’s poetic theories are to blame 
—those theories he has expressed in 
his recent prose work, The Opales- 
cent Parrot, which many of his 
warmest admirers must wish he 
had left unwritten; his passionate 
rejection of the present, his too easy 
contentment with the rhythms and 
visual angle of the last century. It 
is significant that American poetry 
for him means especially Longfel- 
low and Emerson. Reading him, 
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one is recalled to Tennyson and 
Swinburne and Victor Hugo; they 
were his masters, they were inno- 
vators in their own day, but since 
then our ear has grown attuned to 
subtler, more nervous verse. ‘“Po- 
etry is music,” Mr. Noyes declares, 
challenging the moderns with the 
example of the beat of the heart, the 
unvarying circling of the planets. 
But even nature holds_ subtler 
rhythms, and Wagner and Debussy 
have widened the range of music; it 
is a truism that what sounds ca- 
cophony to one period, seems to the 
next the normal development out 
of what went before, and a few 
years suffice to winnow the chaff of 
mere eccentricity from the wheat. 
One must agree with Mr. Noyes that 
pseudo-intellectual writing of the 
type he satirizes in The Opalescent 
Parrot is futile, but one would go 
further and say it is not worth both- 
ering about. Whereas the experi- 
ments in which the present century 
has been so rife—of the Irish poets, 
with the suggestiveness of their ut- 
ter simplicity, their reliance on 
over-tones; of the impressionists 
like Mallarmé, seeking “pure po- 
etry” just as the cubists sought 
“pure form”; of those like Péguy 
who would catch the fledgling 
thought at the very moment of its 
emergence into consciousness; of 
those who would penetrate the dim 
region beyond the border-line of ex- 
plicit thought; of the imagists and 
their successors, even of those who 
by a self-denying ordinance have re- 
jected too easy beauty—all these 
have enriched the main stream of 
poetry, endowing it with a greater 
immediacy, an economy, a gem-cut 
precision, a sharpened sensibility, 
and a keener sense of what Edith 
Sitwell calls “texture”; giving it a 
greater mastery of the concrete and 
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particular and at the same time 
rendering it more interior, a supple 
instrument for the expression of 
spiritual states—as T. S. Eliot has 
shown supremely in his Waste Land 
and Ash Wednesday. 

As Maritain, the famous Catholic 
philosopher has pointed out, there 
are always in art those who hold by 
tradition, walking in via discipline, 
and those who advance in via inven- 
tionis; but the first can garner the 
fruit of the second. It is no belit- 
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tling of Mr. 


Noyes’s very real 
achievement to surmise that he 
might have achieved still greater 
and more sustained heights, have 
sounded still greater depths, if he 
had not tended to anchor himself so 
firmly to a particular school of the 


past. It is the old parable of the 
new wine in old bottles, which is all 
the more applicable when the wine 
—such themes as Mr. Noyes loves 
best to treat—is perennially new be- 
ing eternal. 
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By CrIsTEL HASTINGS 


WALKED to-night where the surf was loud 
And an amber moon hung low— 
And I heard barbaric melodies 
Of another shore I know. 


I heard the beating tom-toms— 

Their throbbing filled the night— 
While seaward the surf came moaning 
Like a thing that was filled with fright. 


It seemed I heard men singing 

On the decks of anchored ships, 

The moon swung low and a star leaned close 
As the night wind brushed my lips. 


I walked to-night where the surf ran high 


In a throbbing melody— 


I leave at dawn in a paintless tramp 


For an isle in a turquoise sea. 
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By Sister Mary CATHARINE 


E Three Hours’ silence on 

Good Friday was really Ella 
Nagle’s idea. She told Jannie about 
it with undisguised self-satisfac- 
tion, her thin lip flashing over her 
pointed teeth, which folded, one 
above the other, like turtle doves’ 
wings on an old-fashioned valen- 
tine. They were caught now in cor- 
rective gold wires that made her s’s 
tiny explosions. “And I'll keep si- 
lence,” she added. “You see if I 
don’t.” 

Jannie’s dark blue eyes, darker 
now in their warm eagerness, 
dropped suddenly to the tips of her 
muddy patent-leather slippers. 
Shame deepened the red that was 
always there in the olive of her 
hard, healthy cheeks. “Gee, Ella, I 
could never do it,” she said. “I'd 
bust it. I know I would.” 

Ella’s long nose, curving outward 
like a clotheshook on her pale face, 
crinkled in scorn. “When 7 say 
that I’ll keep silence, horses couldn’t 
drag a word out of me.” She shook 
the skirt of her trim little checked 
suit, standing out stiff and clean 
from her scraggy legs in their long 
fawn-colored stockings. 

“I wish I could keep still, Ella,” 
Jannie protested, “but my mouth 
just opens!” 

“I should think you’d be ashamed 
to admit it, Jannie McAndrews!” 
Ella indignant was a regular little 
fishwife. “My mother said that she 
wouldn’t snap her fingers for people 
who couldn’t teach their children to 
discipline their tongues! You can 


read a prayer book to occupy your 
mind.” 





Jannie looked at her doubtfully. 
It didn’t sound very exciting. “All 
right, Ella,” she said at last. “I'll 
try it. But I won’t promise.” 

When the Angelus rang, Ella set- 
tled herself on a bench on the park- 
way and opened her manual of 
prayer. Her homely face was stiff 
with virtue. 

Jannie sank uneasily beside her. 
The only prayer book that she had 
had time to find was an old one of 
Uncle Joe’s, and it wasn’t at all in- 
teresting. If only it were Aunt 
Winnie’s Leaflets, there would be 
First Mass cards and dead people’s 
cards and brown, brittle carnations 
from Grandma’s grave and prayers 
cut out of the Catholic News and 
shamrocks from Grandma’s place in 
Ireland. 

She read all the morning and eve- 
ning prayers and prayers for rain 
and prayers in time of famine and 
pestilence and prayers on a pros- 
perous event and on a disastrous is- 
sue. She read resolutions at the 
close of a retreat and eleven reasons 
for desiring death. She read the list 
of sins for the examination of con- 
science. She wondered what nig- 
gardliness was. Maybe playing with 
niggers. Ella would know. Ella 
knew all the big words that nobody 
else had ever heard of. Jannie 
turned eagerly to ask, but Ella’s pro- 
file, bent stern and forbidding upon 
the manual of prayer, reminded her 
in time of the silence. Jannie’s 
heart began to sink. Three hours! 
Two must be over—but the clock on 
the church across the parkway 
said only twenty-five after twelve. 
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She pushed back the snugly- 
rolled edge of her scarlet tam, drew 
a deep, deep breath, and turned 
once more to the prayer book. 
There were pictures of the priest 
saying Mass and above them little 
scenes of the Passion. From the 
pocket of her scarlet slip-on sweater 
she drew forth a safety-pin and for 
a while pricked without enthusiasm 
at the persons of Christ’s tormen- 
tors. But she missed the relish 
which she had felt when as a very 
small child she had thought that 
they minded her jabs. 

She shut the book and with eyes 
closed tight tried to think of Our 
Lord on the Cross. Right now— 
she opened an eye at the clock— 
twenty of one—He was hanging 
there suffering for her, hanging just 
by three nails—but she felt some- 
thing crawling on her wrist, and be- 
fore she knew it, she was training a 
lazy bronze beetle to wabble around 
the edge of her prayer book cover. 
Then she thought of Our Lord and 
was ashamed. Out of the corner of 
her eye she looked at Ella, whose 
gaze had never wavered from her 
manual. Jannie wished desperate- 
ly that she, too, could keep still just 
this one time to please Him. 

It was hard to sit quiet and think. 
She pulled her feet up on the bench, 
propped her prayer book against her 
grubby bare knees, and began on the 
vesper service. 

At last Ella hopped up and shook 
out her checked skirt. Then she in- 
dicated unmistakably by jerking 
her head, rapping her narrow chest, 
and twitching all the fingers of both 
hands that she was going to walk 
down the parkway. Hopefully Jan- 
nie slid off the bench. Maybe 


there’d be something to look at. 
But there wasn’t a thing more ab- 
sorbing than an occasional cheeping 
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sparrow or a robin hurrying in his 
perky little way across the new 
grass. Here and there a few green 
spikes of tulip or hyacinth were 
pushing themselves up through the 
rich earth, but the parkway was de- 
serted, except for a professional 
window cleaner, like a fly a way up 
on the side of an apartment house, 
and a chauffeur vigorously shining 
the chromium trimmings of a gray 
touring car. 

They walked for a long, long 
time. At first Ella kept her gro- 
tesque nose straight ahead, but as 
the parkway moved into the Beech- 
crest section, Jannie saw her sneak- 
ing glances at the ponderous old 
houses, cheerless red brick or gray 
stone or dun-colored wood, where 
the aristocrats of the city had lived 
for several generations. When they 
came to one done over in thick pink- 
ish stucco, plumbed on its wide 
lawn like a chunk of peach nougat, 
Ella stopped short and let her sharp 
little eyes dart all around it. To one 
side there was a block of smooth 
white granite, evidently a monu- 
ment, with a sleek and sinewy white 
granite cat on top and words chis- 
eled out on the front. 


Up the spongy terrace they 
scrambled, Ella first, Jannie, all 
eagerness and relief, after her. Si- 


lently they read: “Here lies Roscoe, 
shot down by a dastardly hand un- 
der cover of night.” 

Before Jannie had spelled out 
dastardly, Ella was making scorn- 
ful noises in her throat. Then with 
her thumb she traced in careful 
Palmer script on the side of the 
monument: “I suppose he was a 
public nuisance.” 

Jannie made it out easily. Ella’s 
writing was perfect, but Jannie had 
thought you began nuisance noo. 

Just as her brown forefinger with 
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its chewed-down nail was about to 
write an answer, she remembered 
the Three Hours’ silence. She 
looked doubtfully at Ella, but Ella 
prodded her on the arm and pointed 
toward the monument. Well—Ella 
had made up the silence, but it 
seemed to Jannie that saying things 
by writing them was just the same 
as saying them by saying them. 

Four times she wrote with her 
finger: “Roscoe got a ritssy toom,” 
but Ella couldn’t understand any of 
it. She rolled up her eyes and 
made small, annoyed clicks with 
her mouth. Then Jannie thought 
of the colored chalk that she had 
been playing hopscotch with the day 
before. Bit by bit she picked it out 
of her pocket, bright blue, yellow, 
violet, orange, jade green, cerise. 
Her glance swept over the house as 
she began to write in violet: “Ros- 
coe got a ritssy toom. I bet he spock 
out of his turn on the back fens.” 

Ella answered in cerise: “I hate 
all cats. I inherit it from my 
mother.” 

A small knock-kneed boy with a 
great deal of whitish hair had come 
out on the porch and was blinking 
over at them with lashless eyes. 

Jannie began to enjoy writing 
things. “That kid is a pommera- 
nan.” Her letters went every way. 

Even on the monument, even 
though written with a stub of chalk, 
Ella’s letters were neat; and her 
spelling was faultless. “A Pomera- 
nian is a dog. You mean an al- 
bino.” Then with scorn in the very 
twist of her fingers she added: “No 
wonder you get E in spelling.” 

“I get f,” wrote Jannie. “dont 
teech me now it is not school I 
would call him and ask him has he 
got rabitts eys but he is a sapp he 
dose not know what has he got.” 

“My mother said that she would 


rather have a child with a high IQ 
than a pretty one.” 

Jannie looked at Ella. She was 
going to write: “Then she has not 
got any kick baby,” but it was a 
kind of mean crack. Ella was pretty 
homely, but she was smart! Jannie 
wrote instead: “Is iq your brans.” 

“It is your intelligence.” 

“He is not such a big shott any 
ways you look at him he has nees 
like soop bons.” 

Their writing had worked all 
around the four sides of the monu- 
ment. They had used up the cerise 
chalk and the violet, the orange and 
the yellow. Now they began on the 
flat granite top, Ella in blue, Jannie 
in green. 

Ella wrote first. “I would like to 
see the inside of the house.” 

“Lets go peak in the windo I will 
peak and you will play chiky.” 

“No, I will peek first.” 

“You will not who sad to peak.” 

“Who said they wanted to see the 
inside of the house?” 

Jannie sighed. “O alrigt,” she 
wrote. 

They ran over to the long French 
window and Ella peered in, her thin 
hands shading her face. While 
Jannie was taking her turn, Ella be- 
gan to write on the cream wood of 
the window frame: “She is a dirty 
housekeeper. Did you see the old 
Chinese skirt on the piano? My 
mother said deliver her from dirty 
finery.” 

Jannie took the frame of the ad- 
joining window. “Did you get the 
ligt fixter it look like a scarp baskt 
up in the air the chars have got lace 
colar and cuff on them they are 
ritssy.” 

The blue chalk flew in prompt 
contradiction. “They are not. They 
are from mail order houses. My 
mother said deliver her from mail 
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order stuff. She would not have it 
in her living room for two seconds.” 

Jannie heard some one laugh be- 
hind her, a flat laugh, low and hor- 
rid. She wheeled around. 

A woman stood beside them, her 
eyes, narrow with fury, working 
from one to the other of them, as if 
on a swivel. Her sport suit, and the 
small, too-youthful hat canting over 
one eyebrow, and her stiffly waved 
hair were the yellow of brass. Her 
aging, raddled face was hard like 
brass, and on it now as she looked 
at the pair shrinking back from her, 
there was a greenish cast, as of 
verdigris. Hoops like lucky brass 
rings from the merry-go-round 
quivered in her ear-lobes. 

She gripped Jannie’s collar in one 
hand and Ella’s in the other. Then 
she marched the two of them over 
to the monument and all around it, 
her hard knees swishing in their 
silk stockings. While she was read- 
ing the chalk words, Ella began to 
whimper, but Jannie only shut her 
eyes. “She'll holler,” Jannie 
thought. She hated it when they 
hollered. Her ear drums cringed. 

But the woman’s voice when it 
came was low enough, like the 
sound of small stones being dropped 
carefully on pavement. She pushed 
a slow, sallow forefinger out at Jan- 
nie. “This is matter for the police. 
I came home just in time.” 

Jannie let out a scared little gur- 
gle. The cops! Aunt Winnie and 
Uncle Joe! Ella began to moan. 
“Oh, missis,” breathed Jannie—it 
was her first spoken word since the 
Angelus—“we'll clean it!” She 
dragged out her handkerchief, one 
of her best handkerchiefs, with 
green circles appliquéd on the cor- 
ners and a rolled green hem, and 
rubbed crazily at the chalk. 

But the woman’s hard fingers 
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seized her arm and swung her 
around with the sinister slowness 
that was so outrageously out of 
keeping with the bedaubed cheeks 
and the brass yellow sport clothes. 
“You shall not!” 

She opened her jaunty blue hand- 
bag and drew out a blue notebook 
with a brass pencil stuffed through 
the back. She wrote down their 
names and addresses and Mrs. Na- 
gle’s name and Aunt Winnie’s. 
Jannie said “Janet McAndrew” 
bravely enough, but she choked 
over “Mrs. Joseph.” Uncle Joe and 
Aunt Winnie would be so ashamed 
if she had to go to prison! 

Between her brace and her sob- 
bing Ella could hardly talk. “My 
mother’ll kill me!” she wailed over 
and over. 

All at once the woman laughed 
her flat, unpleasant laugh and fixed 
on Ella a viperous look. “Your 
mother—who has all the interesting 
preferences.” She turned to the 
house. “Etta!” she called. “Clean 
up this mess!” 

She held them there while a dingy 
old drudge with a can of cleanser, 
a flowered cretonne rag, and an 
agate pail scrubbed away at the 
chalk, first on the monument and 
then on the window frames. It took 
her a long time. When she had fin- 
ished, Ella was still sobbing, and 
her nose was swollen almost to 
bulbousness. 

Then the woman in the yellow 
suit become mocking, icy-sweet. 
“Now who do you suppose is going 
to pay for this? Your mothers, 
your particular mothers, or aunts, 
or whoever you had to train you in 
putting your nasty, illiterate scrawls 
on respectable people’s property. 
When my husband comes home, he 
will send an officer around to collect 
from them. My maid is being paid 




















to do my work, and if she has to 
spend her time cleaning up after 
dirty little street gamins, their 
mothers shall pay for it, or else I 
will make real trouble.” She said 
“real trouble’ with a horrible de- 
liberation, but then her whole man- 
ner changed. Her eyes, which had 
been like gray ice, shot jagged light- 
ning. She shrieked, a fury all at 
once let loose. “Get away from 
here! Get away from here! As 
quickly as you can!” 

Jannie scuttled down the walk, 
Ella somewhere behind her. Around 
the corner and down the street they 
ran until at last, well out of sight 
of the peach-colored house, they 
stopped, panting. 

“Gee, Ella, we’re sunk!” 

Ella’s sobs had become an ex- 
hausted bleat. “Mother’ll tell Fa- 
ther!” 

“Will he be mad?” 

“She’ll make him be!” blubbered 
Ella. “She'll make him kill me! 
They'll both kill me!” 

Jannie put her arm around Ella’s 
shoulders, which were pulsating 
like a motor. Poor Ella! She 
wasn’t very much help—but maybe 
Jannie wouldn’t be either if she was 
going to get killed twice when she 
went home. Uncle Joe and Aunt 
Winnie wouldn’t say a lot, but 
they’d be so ashamed to have a cop 
come up on their stoop. She wished 
she hadn’t seen the lady’s old cat- 
tomb! 

Then she looked down the street. 

Under the arch of the budding 
elms came a tall, white-haired man 
in black, with a neat red setter run- 
ning along beside him and sniffing 
now and then at his slender mahog- 
any cane. His massive shoulders 
drooped a little, as if under an un- 
seen burden, and he walked with a 
somewhat heavy, though rhythmic, 
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step. Above the black silk scarf 
wound about his throat his face, 
very quiet and very kind and not at 
all handsome, was turned in inter- 
est upon Ella’s heaving back. 

He stopped, his gray-gloved hand 
pressing on his cane. “Your little 
friend must be in dreadful trouble.” 
His voice was deep and pleasant, 
like a voice heard away off in sum- 
mer woods. 

“Oh, mister!” Jannie caught his 
eyes with her earnest dark-blue 
gaze. “They’re going to sic the cops 
on us!” 

“The cops?” There was a twitch 
at the corner of his unusually long 
upper lip. “My! That’s bad!” 

“We were trying to keep silence 
for the Three Hours, you know, 
mister, Good Friday, and we wrote 
things on a lady’s cat-tomb.” 

“Her cat-tomb?” 

“Somebody shot him in the mid- 
dle of the night, mister, and she had 
him buried in her yard, and we 
wrote on his tomb. And she came 
home, and she made her servant girl 
clean it, and a cop’s coming around 
to our houses as soon as her hus- 
band gets home. And the cop’s go- 
ing to collect the money for the serv- 
ant girl. My Aunt Winnie will feel 
awful bad, mister, but she won’t say 
anything. Ella’s the baby that’s out 
of luck—first her mother’! kill her, 
and then she’ll get her father after 
her, too.” 

Ella had been sniffling up at the 
man from the crook of Jannie’s 
elbow, but now she flung her face 
on Jannie’s shoulder and began to 
bleat again. 

“Poor Ella!” Jannie shook her 
head at the man and gave him a 
small worried smile. Then she went 
on with the story. “The lady was 
mad, mister! Was she mad! We 
did write some nasty cracks on her 
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cat-tomb. We said her little boy 
was an albino and had a bum IQ, 
and his knees were like soup-bones, 
and she got her furniture in a mail- 
order house, and she had dirty fin- 
ery. And she said it was matter for 
the police, and if our mothers didn’t 
pay there would be real trouble, 
and we were dirty little grammins, 
and would we get away trom there 
as quick as we could!” 

A slow smile quivered over the 
man’s gentle face. “How much did 
the lady ask for the damages?” 

“She didn’t say, mister, but it’ll 
be a lot! She said it took the serv- 
ant girl an hour to clean it.” 

“Do you think that if you gave 
her some money now, she might 
change her mind about calling the 
cops?” 

Jannie considered it. “Well, 
maybe, mister. She was awful sore 
over the cracks we wrote down 
about her, but she didn’t holler un- 
til she got thinking she had to pay 
the servant girl for cleaning the cat- 
tomb.” The hope that had lighted 
her eyes went out. “We haven’t got 
any money, mister.” 

The man pushed his hand into 
his breast pocket and drew out a seal 
wallet. “I guess we can settle that 
part of it,” he said. 

Jannie let go of Ella. Her hands 
flew behind her as she backed away 
from him, scarlet as her tam with 
shame. “Oh, mister,” she gasped. 
“I wasn’t hinting! I hate hinters!” 
She shook her head over and over. 

He laughed, and his laugh was 
more pleasant even than his voice. 
“I know,” he told her. “But we'll 
call it business. Ill lend it to you.” 
He held out a clean two-dollar bill. 
“That ought to cover the time.” 

Jannie hesitated. No cop on 


Uncle Joe’s stoop—and Ella could 
go home. 


“We'd pay you back all 
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right, mister.” 


But she suddenly 
caught her breath and blessed her- 


self. A Father! Above the black 
silk scarf, which he had disturbed 
slightly in pulling out his wallet, 
she had seen his Roman collar. 
“Oh! I didn’t know you were a Fa- 
ther!” She was almost speechless. 
“Good afternoon, Father,” she man- 
aged as a polite afterthought. 

He smiled again. “Good after- 
noon. Take the money, child.” 

She put her hand out for it. “We 
won’t gyp you, Father—honest. 
We'll pay you back. There’s noth- 
ing flukey about this, Father.” 

“Pray for me, little girl.” 

Jannie laughed. “You don’t pray 
for Fathers. You ask Fathers to 
pray for you.” 

“Pray for this Father, child.” 

“All right,” she promised him at 
last. “We'll say the Stations for 
you every day till we get the money 
to pay you back. And we're going 
to pay you, Father, honest. This 
isn’t any racket,” she added gravely. 

He was just as grave. “You will 
pay me back. Good-by, now. Bet- 
ter stay away from cat-tom’)s.” He 
smiled, tapped his cane for the red 
setter, and moved on down the 
street. 

Jannie looked after the tall, stoop- 
ing form. Two dollars! Giving a 
couple of kids he never saw before a 
break like that! But they’d pay 
him back! He’d see! 

Two minutes later she was clat- 
tering down the steps of the peach- 
colored house. In the doorway 
stood Etta, looking in bewilderment 
at the money in her hand. “That’s 
for the chalk on the cat-tomb, tell 
the lady,” Jannie yelled back as she 
turned into the parkway. 

She had to slap water from the 
public drinking fountain on Ella’s 
hideous red face for nearly an hour 
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before the swelling went down, and 
so it was late when they started 
home. In front of the cathedral 
Jannie stopped. “Come on in and 
say the Stations for that Father, 
Ella.” Then as Ella opened her 
mouth to object, “Come on! We 
said we would, didn’t we? Only for 
him maybe you’d be in the pen for 
Easter!” 

“I didn’t promise any Stations for 
anybody,” grumbled Ella. But she 
trailed up the steps after Jannie. 

The cathedral lay in its Good Fri- 
day gloom after the tragedy of Tene- 
bre, a shadowy, sacred place, full of 
vague forms tiptoeing about from 
Station to Station, or stooping to 
kiss the cross upon its purple satin 
pillow near the altar rail. 

Jannie tried hard to keep her 
whole mind on the Stations, but be- 
fore she left each one, she sneaked 
in a little prayer of her own: “Our 
Father, Ella and I would like you to 
get us two dollars, please, which we 
need very bad.” 

Maybe they could earn it. At the 
church door she poked Ella’s arm. 
“Do you know any lady that would 
let you push her kid around after 
school? There’s a lady on our 
street’s got triplets. I ought to get 
a lot for triplets, and it’s all the 
same pushing,” she finished eagerly. 

Ella was Ella again. “Pushing 
them? What for?” 

“For two dollars! 
pay the Father!” 

Ella’s lip curled back over her 
gold brace. “Where do you think 
you’re going to bring it?” 

Jannie looked at her blankly. 
“Gee, Ella, I don’t know! We never 
asked him.” 

“Then we don’t have to pay him.” 

“Ella, we do, too! We got to find 
him! He said he’d lend it, didn’t 
he?” 


So’s we can 


“He should have told us where to 
bring it then if he wanted us to give 
it back. I’m not going to bother 
about the old two dollars at all.” 

Jannie gulped. She could scarce- 
ly speak. “Just because we're a 
couple of dizzy dumb-bells and 
didn’t ask him! He’ll think we 
didn’t ask him on purpose! He’ll 
think we're a couple of gyppers!” 
Her wide eyes burned sudden deep- 
blue fire. “You are one, Ella Nagle! 
You’re a big, cock-eyed gypper! 
You’re—you’re a—a racketeer!” 

Ella gypped on the Stations, too. 
She never said them once. Jannie 
did, though, twice every day. She 
had promised the Father that he’d 
get two times around. After all, 
Ella hadn’t promised anything. 

At each Station Jannie worked in 
her little prayer for two dollars. 
Earning was slow. On Saturday 
mornings she staggered back from 
the chain grocery with enormous 
bags of supplies for some of the 
neighbors. And she pushed the 
triplets’ go-cart around until one 
day she nearly spilled two of them 
on the sidewalk, and their mother 
came flying out to discharge her. 
And she saved all Aunt Winnie’s 
nickels and Uncle Joe’s dimes. But 
by the end of April she had only 
fifty-five cents. 

Then on the third of May came 
her birthday and with it a two-and- 
a-half gold piece in a tiny red kid 
purse. “Blow it in for whatever 
you like, and no questions asked,” 
Uncle Joe told her. “Only yell for 
us before it’d be too late for the doc- 
tor to pull you through.” 

In beginning to search for the Fa- 
ther she lost no time. Every morn- 
ing and noon before the school bell 
rang, she walked up and down past 
the rectory looking for strange 
priests; and every afternoon she 
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rattled on her roller-skates, down 
the parkway and into the Beech- 
crest section, her eyes open for a 
tall, white-haired man with a red 
setter at his heels. She used to stay 
a long time on the street corner 
where she and Ella had met him, 
spinning around and around on her 
skates, until a woman leaned out of 
a window and said to move on, for 
heaven’s sakes, and what are you 
hanging around here for, anyway, 
and if I see you make one more turn 
on those skates, I'll lose my reason! 

But Jannie never met the Father. 
It was a month now since Good Fri- 
day, and he probably thought he’d 
never see his money again. “My 
good two dollars!” he was saying. 
“They made it all up—the rack- 
eteers!” She kicked with the 
wheels of her skate at the curbstone 
of the parkway. If he would only 
come along! 

His face, tired and kind and with 
a little smile trembling over his 
mouth, was as clear in her mind as 
if he stood before her; and often, as 
she said the Stations for him, his 
deep voice came back to her: “Pray 
for me, child.” And she prayed her 
best. 


Toward the middle of May the 
Bishop died. Father Sloane came 
into the classroom, told the children 
about it, said something to Sister, 
and hurried out again. His voice 
was gruff and his face had gone 
gray. 

Sister was pale, too, as she start- 
ed the class on the “Out of the 
depths.” Then she told the class 
that there would be no school until 
after the funeral, but that on the 
day before it, they were all to go to 
the cathedral for a Mass of Re- 
quiem. “The children of the dio- 


cese must have some chance to hon- 
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or the Bishop,” Sister said. “Of all 
his flock he loved the children best. 
And you must pray for his dear 
soul.” 

The other sisters, guiding the 
lines out of the yard and into the 
street, looked sad. The baby teach- 
er even wiped her eyes. Jannie felt 
a little bit ashamed because she was 
so glad about the five days’ vaca- 
tion. She tried hard to be sorry 
that the Bishop was dead, but he 
was still to her only a remote, aw- 
ful figure in trailing purple skirts 
and a high gold hat who was to 
have come next fall to confirm her. 
She prayed for him, though, after 
she had said the Stations for the 
Father. 

And she went to the Mass of Re- 
quiem. From an end seat half way 
up the middle aisle she looked about 
enjoying every bit of it—the wood 
carvings all festooned in heavy pur- 
ple and black; a fat, embarrassed 
altar boy having a time with a stub- 
born last candle; the undertaker’s 
helper, his face a waterfall of 
bristly mustache, genuflecting all 
around the church, but first spread- 
ing his clean handkerchief on the 
tiles; the tilted casket, a mass of 
purple and gold, with a soft back- 
ground of candlelight. 

The Fathers came out of the sac- 
risty, a long line of them. Wasn’t 
she the dodo? Her Father would be 
there! In her excitement she leaned 
away out into the aisle, her eyes 
straining among the cassocks and 
surplices. That wasn’t him, and 
that wasn’t him, and that wasn’t 
him. Those three in the heavy 
black vestments with the silver em- 
broidery weren’t him. One was too 
old, and one was bald, and one was 
like a little boy, with flaming red 
hair. 

Sister drew her gently back into 

















“You'll fall out, Jannie,’ 
“Find your Mass 


the pew. 
she whispered. 
prayers, dear.” 

Afterward the children followed 
the sisters up the aisle to the bronze 
casket. As soon as Jannie was near 
it, she began to glow inside at the 
splendor and color of it—the glossy 
purple slippers, the lace skirt, the 
rich purple vestments with Our 
Lord embroidered in fine dull-gold 
threads, the cross thick with pearls 
and purple stones, the huge ring 
worn interestingly on the outside of 
the purple silk gloves, and in 
strange contrast to the magnificence 
of it all, the old black rosary with 
its brass crucifix. It was like a 
play. Her eyes worked up eagerly 
to the face—and her heart gave a 
tremendous bound. There in the 
warm candlelight, with a. stiff, 
pointed white kid hat fitting down 
over the forehead, was a face that 
she had seen before. 

It couldn’t be him! It couldn’t! 
It couldn’t! It couldn’t! He wasn’t 
the Bishop! He was just a plain 
Father! She stared at the white 
face, stared and stared, her breath 
breaking up into little gasps. Then 
her heart went sick within her. 
The face before her was certainly 
the one that she had been searching 
for, quiet and kindly, with a long 
upper lip. 

She heard some one telling her to 
move on, and, her wits dulled by 
shock, she walked up toward the 
altar rail without quite knowing 
what she was doing. The Father 
was dead! And she had been glad! 

Out on the sidewalk she remem- 
bered the two dollars, and her heart 
went sick all over again. He 


thought that she had gypped him. 
She had gypped him. She could 
never pay him now. 

Home in her little bedroom she 
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turned the two-dollar bill over and 
over in her fingers. If only he knew 
that she hadn’t meant to do him out 
of it. Maybe if she put it in his 
hand, he would be looking down 
from heaven. It sounded kind of 
cuckoo, but there wasn’t any other 
way. 

She hurried back to the cathe- 
dral. As soon as she had tiptoed 
through the great doors, though, she 
wondered how she’d ever get the 
money into the casket, for there 
were men kneeling on both sides of 
it and people walking around it in 
an almost steady line—women in 
smart hats and women with shawls 
on their heads, women with two or 
three children clutching at their 
skirts, business men, a letter car- 
rier, a messenger boy, office girls 
free at lunch time. A lean old Ital- 
ian pressed his rosary against the 
purple satin slippers, and a woman 
lowered the heavy, awful head of 
her infant until it touched the 
gloved hands. 

Right beside the casket a Father 
with a purple sash on his cassock 
was saying prayers. His big blond 
head was buried in his hands, but 
every now and then he would look 
at the coffin, and his face would 
tighten up as if it had been gath- 
ered into tiny tucks and pinned that 
way. Jannie wished that she could 
tell him about the two dollars. 

Before supper she made eight 
trips to the cathedral, but each time 
the crowd was heavier. By five 
o’clock there were two policemen to 
keep the people moving quickly 
around the casket. She walked 
home making whistling sounds with 
her lips, but inside she ached dully. 
They would bury him to-morrow. 

The next morning she made a last 
desperate effort. Through a crack 
between the massive doors, she saw 
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that except for the coffin with its 
flickering background of half- 
burned candles, the cathedral was 
empty. But as she started up the 
long aisle, her heart going wildly, 
the undertaker’s helper hobbled 
out of the Lady Chapel, shooing her 
with his hands. His mustache 
twitched with his indignation. She 
shot out on the steps again. The 
old walrus! 

Her hope was dead now. But she 
could not go away. 

Although the funeral was not to 
begin until eleven, a crowd was on 
the sidewalk by half-past nine. Aft- 
er ten, well-dressed people were 
stepping solemnly out of cars and 
going into the cathedral, first show- 
ing tickets to two men in plumed 
hats who stood at the door. Maybe 
Jannie could pretend that she was 
with some of them and sneak in— 
but she caught a glimpse of walrus 
mustaches whisking about the vesti- 
bule, and she dove back into the 
crowd. 

Just before eleven, two policemen 
cut an avenue through the people 
and pushed them back on both sides 
of it. Jannie found herself flat 
against a pudgy woman with a little 
bunch of black bonnet upon her yel- 
low-white hair. “Here they come!” 
whispered the woman. The men 
took off their hats. 

After all the altar boys the Fa- 
thers, hundreds and hundreds of 
them, moved into the cathedral, Fa- 
thers in plain cassocks and sur- 
plices; Fathers, many of them 
bearded, in habits, white or black 
or gray or brown; Fathers in shim- 
mering purple. 

The people on the sidewalk 
stirred in awe. “’Tis His Emi- 


nence!” came a breathy whisper 
from the woman in the bonnet. 
His Immense! 


That’s what you 
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Jannie 
poked her neck out, but her eyes 
turned from the mild little man in 
his ermine cape and scarlet robe to 
the big blond Father walking be- 
fore, with his chin caught in his 


said about a Cardinal! 


hand. If she only could tell him 
all about it! It was too late to do 
anything—but if she could just tell 
him! 

The crowd thinned out, but Jan- 
nie stayed there on the sidewalk, 
the two-dollar bill moist and rum- 
pled in her hand. Sounds came 
through the half-open doors—soft 
organ music and deep voices sing- 
ing. 

At last the doors were thrown 
wide open. Down the steps came 
six grave pall-bearers with the 
bronze coffin on their shoulders. 
The people bowed their heads, the 
men with their hats in their hands. 

“It’s to the crypt they’re bringin’ 
him,” whispered the pudgy woman. 
“He’ll lie there sealed up safe and 
warm right under the Tabernacle.” 
She sighed. “And I’m glad it’s not 
to the lonely cemetery with the 
wind and the snow falling on him 
all the weary winter long!” 

The sunlight ran up and down 
along the sides of the bronze casket. 
Jannie’s miserable eyes followed it 
across the sidewalk and into the 
lower side door of the cathedral. 

A little while after, the Fathers 
came out again. Soon they were 
hurrying from the rectory with 
black traveling bags in their hands. 
Some of them ran for street cars. A 
few were bowled away in taxis. 
The crowd had disappeared. Jan- 
nie felt numb all over, but still she 
stood there. She couldn’t do any- 
thing. He was sealed up tight un- 
der the altar. He thought that she 
was a gypper, but she hadn’t meant 


to gyp. 




















That was the doorway they had 
carried him through. He was some- 
where in there. She moved up to it 
and peered down dimly-lighted 
stairs. There was no one in sight. 
She crept in. 

At the end of a narrow passage 
she came to a room, small and 
square and lined with marble slabs, 
like drawers with silver handles. 
She had slipped inside before she 
saw some one there, the blond Fa- 
ther, kneeling over in the corner by 
a small altar. At her step he 
turned. 

“Did they put him in here?” 
Her voice was shaky, but she 
wasn’t afraid. 

He nodded, and smiled at her 
sadly. “Right over here.” He 
pointed to the drawer in front of 
him. 

Jannie swallowed. “I owed him 
two dollars.” She held out the 
crushed bill. 

“You did?” 

“I gypped him out of it. I didn’t 
mean to gyp him, but I bet he 
thinks I did. He thinks I’m a 
racketeer.” All at once she felt like 
crying, but she strained the tears 
back from her eyes. 

“Listen here.” The purple Fa- 
ther stood up, and reaching out a 
powerful arm, drew her over to him. 
“I’m going to let you in on some- 
thing, Mary—or is it Betty, or Ann, 
or what? Oh, Jannie? Well, Jan- 
nie, the Bishop told me about meet- 
ing you on his way to Tenebre, and 
—I’m a suspicious young fella, Jan- 
nie—I said, ‘Bishop, some of the 
modern kids could buy you and sell 
you and get trading stamps on you. 
Kids are clever nowadays, Bishop, 
and you ran across a couple of bud- 
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ding racketeers’—that’s the very 
word I used, Jannie, racketeers. 
‘You should have kissed that two 
dollars good-by.’ But he laughed 
and said, ‘Wait till you see. She’ll 
bring it to me. She forgot to ask 
me where to bring it’—and I said, 
‘Oh, she did, did she?’ and he said, 
‘She'll find me. You see if she 
doesn’t.’ I couldn’t wring his faith 
in you out of him, Jannie. He just 
kept saying, ‘She’ll find me. You'll 
see.’ Once he called you a child of 
‘constitutional probity.’ That was 
his way of saying that you’re no— 
no racketeer. And he said that you 
were working on the Stations you 
promised him. Were you, Jannie?” 

Her blue eyes were bright with 
tears, but she bobbed her head. 

“Good girl! Keep it up, won’t 
you? Now about this money. If 
he were here, he’d say, ‘Buy your- 
self a couple of banana splits and 
two chocolate parfaits and four 
pineapple delights and a peach mel- 
ba.’ And, Jannie, if you want to, 
you may. It’s all right for me to 
call that debt off. But if you’d 
rather, you can bring the two dol- 
lars down to Father Robinson at 
the cathedral rectory and give it to 
him for the burse we’re starting in 
memory of the Bishop—a fund, you 
know, to educate a poor boy for the 
foreign missions. Would you like 
that?” 

The tears were spilling out of her 
eyes, but she shook them off like an 
annoyed wet terrier. “Would he 
like it, Father?” 

“Would he!” 

“And do you think he’ll be watch- 
ing me give it?” 

He patted her on the shoulder. 
“T'll bet my last quarter he will.” 











WAR DEBT 


By BLANCHE H. Dow 


E warm October sun rests lovingly on Paris. 
The trees make golden lace across the grass, 
While sifting softly in the amber light 
The leaves fall lazily. 


I went to eat this noon 

Into a little street off Montparnasse 

And Notre Dame des Champs; 

Where one could read or rest or dream 

Lost in the pleasure of thus sitting silently 

A stone’s throw from an avenue that conjures up 
Such spirits of the past 

As Plato, Pindar, A2schylus; 

And Notre Dame des Champs, 

Symbol of heart and faith of rural France, 

A Virgin who delights in flowers and grasses, 
The winds across the fields, the hallowed mood 
That follows on the silence of the wood. 


Into that quiet came the raucous scraping 

Of crutches ’gainst a stone; 

Harsh and discomforting it broke 

Into the rhythm of that reverie, 

A sudden, searing summons of return 

To one who thus could lose himself in dreaming. 
A man pushed wearily the chair 

And dragged his broken body into place. 

To see him turn 

Was like a cutting lash across the face. 

“Don’t think I fail to read what you are thinking, 
To me in silence flashed his vivid glance, 

“Why should I mind an abstract thing like pity 
When I have dragged this mangled mass 

Of foot and leg and thigh for fifteen years 

And must go on 

Until the agony, which you call life, is done. 
Citations, medals, monuments 

We've had in plenty; 

Treaties, too, that broke in spirit 

Before the minds that framed them 

Left the table. 


” 


























WAR DEBT 


Where are the promises you made us, 

You people who are safe and whole and sound? 
Have you forgotten what it is to lose your sons? 

Or see them coming back to you like this? 

Allies or enemies, there’s no distinction 

In measuring the massacre of war. 

Which are the minor questions, politics 

Or human understanding and regard? 

Are they the boundaries of land, of sea, 

Or human hearts that pulse with love of living? 
Great God, are there no voices loud enough 

To penetrate the thickness of their hearing? 

To tear away the’ flimsy, painted masque 

With which they blind themselves to life’s essentials? 
To shame men’s greed and graft and vain considering? 
Had I my legs...” 


He pushed himself away. 

It was a hurt to watch him, 

Twisting the trunk 

To give his shrunken limbs 

The semblance of a motion. 


His going charged the quiet of that place 
With heaviness that knew no lessening. 
The living city throbbed around me still, 
Touched to warm color by the autumn shining; 
The grass was barred and crossed with tender shade, 
While falling leaves made amethyst the path; 
Stored wisdom whispered still in Montparnasse, 

In Notre Dame des Champs, the grace of faith; 

But ever through it now I heard the plea, 

Silent but no less fervent, of the maimed 

Who drag their heavy feet across its beauty: 

“We stumble painfully along this weary road, 

That you may hold the horrors of past difference 
Forever blazoned in your memory. 

You, who have within your careless hand 
The power to save or slay men, 

Look on us, 

The tragic fragment of a harrowed past, 

And keep them whole! 

O, lay aside the shallowness of self, 

Give all, take nothing 

But a need to share. 

Then, and not before, shall quarrels cease 
And you will know the blessedness of peace.” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ELIGION has next to no place 
in the curricula [of American 
universities]. . . . This neglect of a 
great segment of knowledge is part- 
ly . . . caused by a feeling on the 
part of those who direct our educa- 
tional policies that religion is a non- 
intellectual and relatively unimpor- 
tant activity of the human race. 
Such a position, in the light of hu- 
man history, is more than a little 
absurd. The search for God has al- 
ways been one of man’s chief con- 
cerns. The race has known that 
there were some things which it 
could find out only by scientific ob- 
servation, others discoverable only 
by creative activity, and still others 
—and these the deepest and most 
subtle—to be mastered only by that 
seeking of ultimate Reality in per- 
sonal terms which is religion. To 
ignore any of these basic human 
disciplines is dangerous, but to ig- 
nore religion is apt to be the most 
harmful of all. 


—Bernarp Gippincs Beit, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, September. 


The romance of drooping love- 
locks or flowing ringlets, the faint- 
ing and the feminine sensibility, 
the pressed flowers and the pink 
albums, the Books of Beauty and 
the Gems of Loveliness—only yes- 
terday, all these things were not 
only Youth but the Revolt of Youth. 
Only yesterday all these things 
were not only the fashion; they 
were even the rebellion against 
fashion; in the sense of the rebel- 
lion against convention. Only yes- 
terday all these were the freaks of 
that Freedom by which the rising 





generation shocked its elders. Only 
yesterday all these things were To- 
morrow. ... The real comment upon 
the simpering smile of the lady with 
the ringlets, as revealed reclining 
with mandolin and bulbul, in the 
Book of Beauty, is to send her por- 
trait to the most modern of all mod- 
ern girls, engaged in detaching her 
mouth from her face by the latest 
optical illusion of lipstick, with the 
old inscription: “Get you to my 
lady’s chamber; and tell her, let her 
paint an inch thick, to this favour 


she must come.” 


—G. K. CuHesrerton, in The Illustrated Lon- 
don News, Aug. 20th. 


To a very great extent in our poli- 
tics it is men and not measures 
which count. I happened to be in 
England in the general election last 
autumn. I heard and read almost 
nothing of persons. The discussion 
in print and conversation centered 
almost wholly on ideas and meas- 


ures. The issues were momentous, 
and they were discussed. This 
spring in Washington I heard 


scarcely anything of measures, only 
of possible candidates. The talk, 
even at intelligent dinner tables, 
was all of the chances of Hoover, 
Roosevelt, Smith and others. Toa 
great extent it has always been so 
with us, but is becoming more so as 
the politicians more and more dodge 
real issues, and the parties have be- 
come indistinguishable except for 


personalities. 
—James Trustow Apams, in Harper’s, Sep- 
tember. 


To those who love books a novel, 
or a biography, or a volume of 




















verse, or any print between two cov- 
ers is always an adventure, possible 
of disastrous development, to be 
sure, but leading perhaps into fields 
of enchantment. Books are fun, 
fun of the grandest sort, that has 
the invaluable quality of not evap- 
orating with the moment but of be- 
ing secure of perpetuation. They 
are undiscovered country to whole 
hordes of people who might become 
most devout in their patriotism if 
only the nimbus enwrapt about the 
printed page could be torn aside to 
reveal its homely attractions. We 
need missionaries to the unreading 
masses who shall preach books not 
as the means to enlightenment, or 
instruction, or elevation, but as 


sheer enjoyment. 
—The Saturday Review of Literature, Aug. 
3th. 


It is quite plain that in the world 
of today the problems which arise 
from the distinction between the 
sphere of Government and the 
sphere of Liberty are grave and 
pressing in their importance. Lib- 
erty received its classic definition 
from Sir William Blackstone when 
he wrote that “Political or civil lib- 
erty is no other than natural liberty 
so far restrained as is expedient for 
the general advantage of the pub- 
lic.” The long struggle for this po- 
litical or civil liberty having been 
substantially won, it is now incum- 
bent upon us to make sure that the 
public advantage does not suffer by 
reason of its use. If we are to keep 
Government within the limits which 
it can successfully occupy and to 
which we are accustomed, we must 
make certain that we do not permit 
conditions to arise in the sphere of 
Liberty which offer to Government 
an irresistible temptation to break 
through the barrier between the two 
spheres and to claim everything for 
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its own. Those who love Liberty 
and who believe in it as a control- 
ling principle of individual life and 
of social order must themselves pro- 
tect it. 


—Nicnotas Murray Burt Ler. 


Such political differences as exist 
in this country are tame by com- 
parison with those which worry 
and bewilder most other lands. We 
have no large group of Communists 
in Congress or in any State legisla- 
ture; no black or brown shirt organ- 
ization yelling for dictatorship, and 
no religious bloc. ... Whatever may 
be said of it in other countries, de- 
mocracy has not failed in the United 
States, where it has been on trial 
longest, where people have given it 
a fair chance and where neither war 
nor depression has sufficed to shake 
it. In spite of all the blunders and 
mistakes, all the misfortunes and 
calamities, the American people are 
still standing solidly behind a form 
of government which their fathers 


established 145 years ago. 
—M. E. Tracy, in the New York World- 
Telegram, 


It demands courage of no mean 
order to retain one’s faith in Amer- 
ica and at the same time steadfast- 
ly reject the picture of it that is day 
by day conveyed by its common 
politicians, its publicity men, its 
radio and movie and pulp magazine 
proprietors. . . . Americans need, 
above all else to-day, the kind of 
leadership which will give them 
moral reassurance. They need to 
be reminded that America is a far 
greater nation than the picture of it 
which they —and, unfortunately, 
their transatlantic brethren—get in 
the newspapers; that it has latent 
powers of spiritual achievement— 
which have at times been revealed 
—equal to its material achievement; 
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that there is more in the American 
tradition that Americans in recent 


years have been getting out of it. 
—WiiuraM Orton, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
September. 


“No man, being a soldier to God, 
entangleth himself with secular 
business”; it is devoutly to be 
wished that the clergy refrain from 
the business of the world, that 
priests abstain from politics in 
their parishes, that bishops concern 
themselves little with changes of 
government, that the laity be spared 
the spectacle of priests and religious 
consumed with a burning passion 
for a party—democratic, nationalist 
or racial—and adopting its preju- 
dices and hatreds. Such contami- 
nations of the spiritual by the tem- 
poral have nothing in common with 
the right of the spiritual over the 
temporal for the avoidance of sin 
and are even quite the reverse. 


—Jacques Maritain, The Things That Are 
Not Cesar’s. 


“Morality,” says Treitschke, ““Mo- 
rality must become more political, 
if politics are to become more mor- 
al. Moralists must realise that the 
standard of State morality cannot 
be the same as the standard of the 
individual, but must depend on the 
aims and life of the Nation.” This 
is false, for it is equally the duty of 
each individual or State to further 
God’s Honour in the lives revealed 
by Christ. This theory of the differ- 
ences between political and private 
morality is not a Christian product. 
We owe it to the Renaissance and 
to Machiavelli. 


—FRaNziskus STRATMANN, O.P., The Church 
and War. 


We are told that when, in Dub- 
lin, at a vast religious conference, 
the Pope’s message of good will was 
being uttered, it was indistinctly 
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heard because of the roaring over- 
head of airplanes. Has that any 
significance? We might do well to 
ponder it, whatever we may think 
of the Pope. The roaring of the 
new god, it is a common experi- 
ence, drowns any quiet message of 
peace and good will. That may be 
the reason why we cannot at times 
hear our own private thoughts and 
doubts about it all, or else think it 
useless to utter them, because no- 


body would listen to us. 
—H. M. Tomurnson, in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Magazine, Sept. 11th. 


It seems universally true that all 
races, with the possible exception 
of the Germans, are unrecognizable 
in America to those who know them 
in Europe. In the effort to survive 
transplantation they lose those 
qualities which give them distinc- 
tion at home, preserving those 
which are least creditable. One 
thinks of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, three of the most prosperous, 
enlightened nations in Europe, and 
then gazes sadly at the vast tracks 
of Mid-western dullness, largely 
populated by Scandinavians. Nota 
Strinberg, an Ibsen, or a Brandes in 
a million. There is more intelli- 
gence, culture and civilization in the 
single city of Copenhagen, or Stock- 
holm, than in the entire ghastly 
stretch of Minnesota, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas. Ireland is most em- 
phatically no exception to this rule, 
which contradicts Horace’s state- 
ment that people change their sky, 
but not their souls, when they cross 
the sea. 


—SriopHin PApraic MaceocnacAin, in Har- 
per’s, September. 


There is something cancerous in 
higher education as we have it in 


America. 
—Bernarp Gippincs Bett, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, September. 

















THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


International Aspects 


By AvucustT J. App, Pu.D. 


“PY EFORE .. . the Reformation,” 

writes Hilaire Belloc, “Euro- 
pean civilization formed what was 
morally one state, of which the va- 
rious parts .. . regarded themselves 
as essentially provinces of Christen- 
dom.” Such a condition is still the 
Christian ideal. It was the glory 
of the Middle Ages and found its 
highest expression and extension in 
the medieval universities. The 
great medieval scholars of whom 
Erasmus was a last and celebrated 
example, moved with ease among 
the great universities— from Bo- 
logna to Paris, from Oxford to 
Padua, from Heidelberg to Sala- 
manca. And as for the students, 
their “wanderings” from university 
to university are proverbial. Even 
now in the old university towns 
some of the most interesting re- 
minders of the Middle Ages are the 
various quarters once reserved to 
the students from distant lands. 
The medieval universities were the 
“melting pot” for the students and 
professors of all races and climes 
and all the universities were linked 
in spirit by the bond of a Catholic 
philosophy and by the universal 
thirst for truth. 

Truth, and the quest for truth, 
still can and does raise the great 
universities of our day above the 
narrow bounds of nationalism cre- 
ated after the Reformation, and 
through the universities, through 
high-minded scholars and students, 
best brings the world closer and 


closer together in the spirit of inter- 
national understanding and sym- 
pathy. Truth is by its very nature, 
not national, but _ international, 
automatically leveling national, ra- 
cial, and other prejudices. Hence 
universities, if they are true search- 
ers of truth, have something inter- 
national about them. And since a 
catholic religion, too, like truth is 
by its nature not national but uni- 
versal and therefore international, 
no university ought to exemplify 
more international aspects than a 
great Catholic university, more 
specifically, than the Catholic uni- 
versity of a country. 

The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica at Washington, D. C., is in most 
respects a striking illustration of 
this virtue. The most important 
single factor giving a university a 
broad and international aspect is a 
faculty rich with the culture of 
many countries and peoples. In 
1930 about one-half, or eighteen of 
the thirty-eight full professors of 
the University, had received at least 
one degree from a foreign univer- 
sity. Nearly a third of the total 
faculty, or twenty-eight out of nine- 
ty-three, held at least one degree 
from a foreign university. At pres- 
ent forty per cent of the full pro- 
fessors, and at least twenty per cent 
of the total faculty of 120, exclud- 
ing assistants, hold at least one de- 
gree from a foreign university. 
These degrees are from the univer- 
sities of Berlin, Paris, Freiburg, 
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Gottingen, Leipzig, Louvain, Mu- 
nich, Valladolid, Lyons, Ireland, 


Muenster, Lisbon and many others. 
Furthermore, many more by far, 
though they took no degrees, did 
some and often considerable ad- 
vanced work at foreign universities. 
All in all, Catholic University fac- 
ulty members studied at 113 differ- 
ent seats of learning in this and 
thirteen foreign countries of the 
world, including Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, England, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, Palestine, Peru, Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Switzerland. 
They not only attended the greatest 
of the foreign universities but also 
many lesser known and often more 
specialized institutions such as The 
Catholic University of Angers, The 
Institute Catholique (Paris), School 
of International Studies (Geneva), 
Scuola di Vaticana di Paliografia 
(Rome), The University of Zurich, 
and The Center of Historical 
Studies (Madrid). Certainly an in- 
stitution whose faculty members 
have studied at so many foreign 
universities naturally breathes a 
universal and international culture 
and sympathy in the lecture room. 
Regarding this phase of the fac- 
ulty, two shortcomings, however, 
must be noted. The first is the al- 
most entire lack of provision for 
visiting and exchange professor- 
ships. The University has no regu- 
lar funds for inviting great foreign 
scholars to lecture for a semester or 
two in its halls as Columbia, for in- 
stance, does each year. It should 
be able on regular endowment to in- 
vite, for example, men like Hilaire 
Belloc to give a series of lectures, 
let us say, on the English Reforma- 
tion, like De Wulf from Louvain to 
do so on Scholastic Philosophy, or 
like Alfons Hilka, Catholic Romance 
scholar at Géttingen, visiting pro- 
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fessor at Columbia, 1929-30, to give 
a series of discourses on medieval 
romance. To keep from stagnating 
intellectually, a university should 
occasionally be stirred up by such 
visiting masters from other intel- 
lectual centers. 

Even more, however, should it be 
stirred up regularly by its own mas- 
ters just returned from a plunge in- 
to intellectual maelstroms else- 
where. This latter suggests the sec- 
ond and much more serious short- 
coming—the incapacity of the Uni- 
versity to grant sabbatical and oth- 
er financed leaves to enable certain 
of its professors from time to time 
to do advanced work and complete 
researches in foreign countries. 
Scholarship, like water, stagnates 
unless kept in flux by fresh stimu- 
lation. To acquire or retain the 
proper breadth and vision, every 
scholar should be able to leave his 
routine at intervals and mingle 
with the scholars of other parts. 
Abraham Flexner writes: “An able 
student of the American Academy 
in Rome once told me that he ‘found 
it necessary to go abroad for a year 
every few years, else he would suf- 
focate.’ It could not be otherwise.” 
Likewise everybody knows the en- 
thusiasm of students on again at- 
tending the lectures of a professor 
just returned from a_ sabbatical 
leave. At present Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, California, Yale, Har- 
vard, Columbia, Chicago, and many 
others have a regular or nearly reg- 
ular sabbatical system. The Cath- 
olic University has not the endow- 
ment to make this possible. Cor- 
nell, in addition to one fund of 
$200,000 to relieve professors from 
teaching to do research, has the 
$500,000 Heckscher Fund, yielding 
$25,000, for the temporary libera- 
tion of professors from teaching to 

















do research here and abroad. 
Though, of course, many of the 
Catholic University staff study 
abroad from time to time on their 
own meager savings, the University 
should certainly have some fixed 
endowment, such as Cornell’s, for 
giving its professors sabbatical op- 
portunities for study abroad. 

Another thing every great univer- 
sity desires is an internationally 
flavored student body. One of the 
most picturesque aspects of Old 
Heidelberg are the student taverns 
in which several nationalities have 
special tables reserved for them, 
often dating back many genera- 
tions. The Catholic University is, 
of course, too young, to be anything 
like Heidelberg and other old Euro- 
pean universities in this respect. 
Nevertheless there is already a fair 
sprinkling of foreign students from 
some ten different countries. Nota- 
ble among these are the students 
from the Spanish American coun- 
tries—from Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, Cuba, Porto Rico, and South 
America. Being from Catholic and 
neighboring countries, these are es- 
pecially desirable. Since the Cath- 
olic University is, however, still a 
young and meagerly endowed insti- 
tution, it is unfortunately not nearly 
well enough known in these coun- 
tries so that Latin American stu- 
dents, all in all, still flock in much 
larger numbers to the non-Catholic 
universities of the Association of 
American Universities which are 
endowed on the average $38,000,000 
to Catholic University’s three mil- 
lions. 

A most favorable and, in Amer- 
ica, unique international aspect in 
the student situation of the Univer- 
sity is the grouping about it of 
thirty-two religious houses and col- 
leges really forming a part of the 
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University. Many of these are in 
close touch with houses of their 
own orders in other countries with 
which they can carry on an ex- 
change of students, superiors, and 
teachers. All this, together with the 
foreign mission work sponsored by 
most of them, just naturally tends 
to give the whole University a much 
more international, almost medi- 
eval, air than obtains in any other 
American University known to the 
writer. 

The University furthermore does 
its best, as far as credits and en- 
couragement go, to help students 
take a year of their prescribed 
course abroad. It assists them in 
securing scholarships to foreign 
universities, but unfortunately has 
not the scholarship foundations to 
take advantage of the many foreign 
exchange scholarships available. 
Where Yale, for example, in its 
graduate school of arts and sciences 
alone, excluding the undergraduate, 
the law, divinity, and medicine 
schools, offers a hundred grants and 
scholarships, Columbia similarly 
seventy-five, and California two 
hundred and one, Catholic Univer- 
sity has only twenty-eight, of which 
only three, the Penfield scholar- 
ships, are really available for study 
abroad. 

A most important international 
aspect of the University is its cor- 
dial relationship with foreign uni- 
versities in matters scientific and 
scholarly. The Catholic University 
requires of every doctoral student 
two hundred printed copies of his 
dissertation, and then, through its 
library, exchanges them for disser- 
tations of other universities. This 


friendly exchange is carried on, not 
only with fifty-six American uni- 
versities, but also with twenty-four 
foreign ones located in twelve differ- 
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ent countries. Besides France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, these include Mex- 
ico, Chile, Sweden, Denmark, Ire- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and Austria. This means 
that the University fosters an ex- 
change of dissertations with univer- 
sities of practically every country 
in which such dissertations are 
printed. In addition twenty-four 
foreign universities supply the uni- 
versity with other publications of 
theirs such as bulletins, catalogues, 
etc. A few of these are the Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires, of Canton 
(China), of Coimbra (Portugal), of 
Zaragoza (Spain), of Strasbourg 
(France), and of La Plata (Argen- 
tina). 

Just as the University carries on 
with many foreign universities a 
regular exchange of its disserta- 
tions, so does it exchange magazines 
published under its auspices for 
others published abroad. In return 
for its Ecclesiastical Review, Cath- 
olic Historical Review, New Scho- 
lasticism, Catholic Educational Re- 
view, Catholic Charities Review, it 
receives seventy-three foreign peri- 
odicals. At the service of students 
and professors in the magazine 
room, these stimulate a knowledge 
and understanding of foreign schol- 
arly enterprise. 

A factor illustrating most signifi- 
cantly the international aspect of 
the University is the number of for- 
eign periodicals mentioning and re- 
viewing its dissertations and publi- 
cations. The dissertations of one 
department alone, that of Latin and 
Greek, have been reviewed in at 
least thirty-three foreign scholarly 
journals of philology, theology, 
and history, published in the British 
Isles, Germany, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, etc., and written in all the 
scholarly languages of Europe. The 
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dissertations in the department of 
English have been reviewed in jour- 
nals like the Literaturblatt, The Re- 
view of English Studies, The Revue 
Anglo-Americaine, The London 
Quarterly, and the Literarischer 
Handweiser; those of the depart- 
ment of German, in the Revue Ger- 
manique and the Zeitschrift fuer 
Deutsches Altertum; those in Canon 
Law in Ephemerides Theologicz 
Lovanienses, Apollinaris, Jus Pon- 
tificium, and Antonianum. At least 
eleven French, English, German, 
Belgian, Italian, and Spanish jour- 
nals have reviewed the disserta- 
tions in history, and at least ten, 
those in philosophy. These jour- 
nals represent the best scholarship 
of Europe and in opening their 
pages to these reviews testify elo- 
quently to the intellectual kinship 
that exists and is growing between 
the University and Europe. 

This kinship is further illus 
trated by the fact that in the last 
ten years faculty members of the 
University have contributed ar- 
ticles to at least thirty foreign 
journals and _ periodicals—British, 
French, German, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Swiss, Argentinean, and 
Canadian. A few of these are the 
Dublin Review, London Studio, 
Revue Biblique, Muensterischer 
Anzeiger, Luzern Daily, Patria Por- 
tuguesa, Roma Periodical, and La 
Presse Montreal. 

The University library, too, re- 
flects an international spirit. If, as 
said before, scholars ought to meet 
occasionally and mingle with schol- 
ars elsewhere, so even more should 
they have available and read the 
works of other scholars and coun- 
tries. The University library strives 
to make this possible. Of the 300,- 
000 titles now on its shelves a sur- 
prising number are foreign—of ref- 

















erence, sources, and scholarship. 
There are the English, French, Ger- 
man Who’s Who, the British, 
French, German, Spanish, and 
other encyclopedias, catalogues of 
foreign libraries like the British 
Museum and the Paris Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the trade bibliographies 
of England, France, Germany, etc. 
There are, too, important indexes 
to foreign periodicals. The library, 
for example, is one of only fifty- 
three and thirty-seven respectively 
in the country subscribing to the 
monumental German Bibliographie 
der deutschen Zeitschriftenlitera- 
tur and Bibliographie der fremd- 
sprachigen Zeitschriftenliteratur. 
All of these keep reminding stu- 
dents and faculty of the impor- 
tance of constantly keeping in 
touch with foreign scholarship. 

Likewise, to promote scholar- 
ship in foreign history, literature, 
etc., the library boasts of some of 
the principal source collections in 
the world. A few of these are the 
Early English texts, the Surtees 
texts, Migne’s Patrology, the Monu- 
menta Germaniz Historica, Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der Altchristlichen Lit- 
eratur. 

As to the proportion of books by 
foreign scholars and in foreign lan- 
guages exact figures are not avail- 
able. The number of German books 
is especially considerable; then fol- 
low in order French, Italian, Brit- 
ish. Some idea of one foreign as- 
pect of the library can be formed 
from the Ibero-Hispanic books, the 
De Lima Collection, consisting of 
40,000 volumes, mostly Portuguese 
and Spanish. This_ constitutes 
about the best collection for that 
subject in the country. 

The presence of so many schol- 
arly foreign books in the library is 
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certain to stimulate appreciation 
and knowledge of other countries. 
But most immediately effective in 
this respect is the easy availability 
of the best foreign periodicals. 
Recognizing this, the University 
subscribes to 155 foreign maga- 
zines in addition to the seventy- 
three acquired by exchange pre- 
viously mentioned. These maga- 
zines cover every important field of 
learning and are written in every 
important European language. 

In brief, the library has made 
every effort to be in variety and 
universality worthy of a university 
of national and international scope. 
But here again there can never be 
rest. Scholars the world over are 
continuing to write books, and a 
living library must continue to buy 
them; established magazines con- 
tinue to be published and must be 
subscribed to; and, still truer, new 
magazines, often covering hitherto 
unexplored fields as now television, 
yearly make their beginning and 
should be in the library of a Univer- 
sity that was founded to be the acme 
of higher Catholic education in the 
country. To do this properly the 
University ought to have funds, a 
library endowment at least remote- 
ly comparable to that of other uni- 
versities belonging to the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. At 
present the total library endow- 
ment is $33,129.59. Comparing this 
with the $300,000.00 Harvard 
spends annually for its library, 
which it can draw from its stagger- 
ing resources of $153,089,473.00, 
thirty times those of the Catholic 
University, one can see how much 
the University still needs in this re- 
spect to be equal to the best mem- 
bers of the Association of American 
Universities. Nevertheless, in spirit 
and proportion the University li- 
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brary is splendidly broad and in- 
ternational in scope. 

Needless to say the University 
also offers most of the courses tend- 
ing to give an international outlook. 
There are, first of all, the courses 
in Government and International 
Law and Relations, sample courses 
being: “Government of Great Brit- 
ain,” “Government of France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and _ Italy,” 
“Foreign Relations of the United 


States, 1774-1914,” “International 
Relations since 1914,” “Interna- 
tional Organization for World 


Peace,” and many others. The Uni- 
versity has been especially active 
during the last few years in en- 
larging and extending this depart- 
ment of “Government and Interna- 
tional Law and Relations,” and 
plans to continue this expansion. 
Then there are the foreign lan- 
guage departments: German, 
French, Spanish, Gaelic, Italian, in 
addition to the classical languages. 
Still missing, however, is a highly 
desirable department of Slavic and 
also, considering especially the fu- 
ture missionary activities of many 
of the students, a department in the 
Asiatic languages. Endowment of 
chairs would supply this existing 
want. Certainly the University 
ought to have an endowed chair of 
Polish and Russian such as at pres- 
ent its “Walburg Chair of German 
Language and Literature.” Also 
fostering an international spirit are 
the courses in history such as for 
example “Latin-American Nations 
since the Wars of Independence,” 
and “Modern German History.” 

Here again, considering the li- 
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brary advantages of the De Lima 
Collection and the Catholicism of 
Latin America, the University 
should certainly have a special en- 
dowed chair in Latin-American 
History like its Knights of Colum- 
bus chair in American History. 
Even with existing shortcomings, 
however, the University has a 
schedule of courses touching the 
various nations and languages of 
the world that is truly admirable. 

This, too, is the sum of what can 
be said about the other internation- 
al aspects of the University. Its 
faculty, its student body, its library, 
its contact with foreign scholarship, 
its many affiliated religious and 
missionary colleges grouped about 
it, its location in a city of foreign 
embassies, all tend to give it much 
of that broad, catholic and interna- 
tional spirit, the Catholic Univer- 
sity of the country should have 
more than any other; to give it, 
however, the full measure desirable 
of this spirit, it needs greater re- 
sources than it has. It should have 
endowments to invite visiting pro- 
fessors from other countries, to 
give judicious sabbatical leave to 
some of its own professors, to in- 
stall and maintain certain chairs, 
e.g., in Slavic literature and in 
Latin-American history, to main- 
tain a greater library of foreign 
books and periodicals, and to estab- 
lish exchange scholarships for for- 
eign and native students. The other 
members of the Association of 
American Universities have such 
resources; The Catholic University 
of America should, and we hope, 
soon will have them. 














THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. SUMMER TRYOUTS 


R years and years organiza- 

tions have come — and gone — 
that promised not only encourage- 
ment to the unknown author and 
actor and enlightenment to the pro- 
ducer, but profit, that is intellectual 
profit, to all who became subscrib- 
ers. No doubt some new one will 
be launched this winter. No doubt 
it will fail like all the others. This 
is not written in a spirit of pessi- 
mism but of patience. Ideals are 
fine but so are sound economics, 
and there is no economical sound- 
ness in trying to sell something that 
nobody wants. The New York pub- 
lic when it goes to the theater 
wants theater spelled with a T and 
not with an E for experiment. Once 
the managers were willing to pro- 
duce almost any play for which the 
author would raise the capital. But 
failures, even if they cost no actual 
cash, are expensive in prestige and 
time and managers are becoming 
more chary. They became so chary 
that MSS. like Another Language 
were passed from office to office. 
The “desert air” seemed the only 
air the unknown author would ever 
breathe, but now his problem is be- 
ing solved quite beautifully by the 
country theaters. 

When one leaves the city now in 
the summer, one may leave dust 
and noise and worries and subways 
behind but not the theater. The 
theater on a sliding scale follows 
the holiday seeker wherever he may 
betake himself. Seashore or moun- 
tain, island or peninsular, wherever 





there is a barn or the open sky you 
will now find some sort of theater. 
We doubt if anyone who reads 
these lines will have spent July or 
August beyond the reach of one. 
From current successes the 
Country Theaters have gradually 
begun to finger original scripts, and 
this summer has seen several of 
them utilized as dramatic experi- 
mental stations. There are many 
advantages in the plan. Excellent 
casts are obtainable for cut rate 
salaries; expensive sets are not ex- 
pected; and—there are critics! 
Also, in the country it is possible 
to give the unknown play a tryout 
with a profit. Summer audiences 
are very kindly. Their nerves have 
not been frayed by traffic nor their 
purses by speculators. They are 
sure of a parking space and no one 
expects quite so much of a play in 
a barn as on Broadway. Then there 
enters in the element of local pride. 
When the Joneses invite the 
Snookses for a week end, the Joneses 
are just as sure that their view and 
their garden and their Playhouse is 
better than the Snookses as that 
young Miss Snooks compares very 
unfavorably with Master Jones. 
When they seat their guests at the 
play on Saturday night, they have 
a strong feeling of proprietorship 
and see to it that their actors are 
roundly applauded. Thus any play 
with the smallest modicum of merit 
earns a warm reception. This be- 
nign attitude is discounted thor- 
oughly, however, by the astute 
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director and no amount of rural 
enthusiasm blinds him to the neces- 
sity of revision for urban consump- 
tion. No doubt Best Years scored a 
round success this summer in 
Sharon. 

Yet even the magnanimity of 
holiday audiences can be upset. 
When one “experimenter” showed 
them the interior of an Undertak- 
ing Parlor with the corpse in full 
view and the undertaker in action, 
they very nearly wrecked the barn 
that housed the horrid sight and 
can one blame them? A much more 
cheerful tryout was Moliére’s Ecole 
des Maris, translated into verse by 
Arthur Guiterman and Lawrence 
Langner. New words were written 
for old French airs which were in- 
terpolated into the text. Long 
speeches were cut and dances intro- 
duced and a musical score com- 
posed by Edmond Rickett, based on 
eighteenth century themes. Not 
since the delights of The Beggar’s 
Opera has there been a more charm- 
ing entertainment. The set with 
two little houses, whose walls were 
raised to show their interiors, only 
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needed some Robert Jones to har- 
monize the costumes as Osgood 
Perkins and June Walker sudden- 
ly proved themselves most beguil- 
ing light comedians with quite 
enough singing volume for harpsi- 
chord accompaniment. 

The most striking of the summer 
plays seems to have been Chrysalis, 
which was selected by Miss Hel- 
burn of the Theater Guild. With 
Chrysalis, Miss Helburn who has 
spent her time directing Guild di- 
rectors, tried out herself in direc- 
tion. Chrysalis is the first play of 
a New York social worker and con- 
cerns a college girl from Park 
Avenue and an East Side girl and 
her boy friend whose orbits cross 
Park Avenue in a speakeasy. The 
rest is harrowing tragedy. It is the 
first time to my knowledge that 
tragedy has been tried out and 
found highly popular in the coun- 
try. As misery seems to have been 
proved to love company it may be 
that winter audiences may endorse 
the summer verdict. That will be 
an interesting experiment in psy- 
chology. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


Here To-pay.—The realm of non- 
sense is difficult of ingress but 
Ruth Gordon has the Open Sesame. 
She knows how to skim the froth 
off of farce with unfaltering dex- 
terity. Before she appears on the 
stage, Here To-day is merely the 
“Comedy of Bad Manners” that it 
is labeled in the program, but on 
her entrance, in her absurd little 
red, white and blue costume, the 
bad manners become surcharged 
with foolishness and an unforeseen 
twist is given to each situation. In 
the comedy, Miss Gordon, as a 





happy-go-lucky Bohemian—of the 
literary, not Gypsy variety — de- 
scends with her vade mecum, Stan- 
ley, upon a Bostonian Back Bay 
family whose daughter has been 
wooed by Miss Gordon’s ex-hus- 
band in the Bahamas. At first, in a 
spirit of friendly codperation, Miss 
Gordon and Stanley undertake to 
forward the ex-husband’s courtship 
and relieve him of the incubus of a 
Bostonian ex-fiancé. Their expert 
prevarications play so imaginative- 
ly about the unhappy Spencer 
Grant that they stumble accident- 














ally upon a truthful blot on his 
career and then Miss Gordon dis- 
covers that she has made a vast 
mistake and she wants her own ex- 
husband back again. Prevarica- 
tions then follow each other so re- 
lentlessly that even Miss Gordon is 
a bit winded by the time she 
reaches the ex-husband’s arms for 
the last curtain. 

Miss Gordon’s serious and inno- 
cent naiveté is now accented with 
a little lorgnette and some equally 
foolish mauve gloves. She has had 
no part so suited to her methods of 
comedy since Serena Blandish. 
Here To-day does not rise to that 
empyrean of nonsense, as the other 
characters, apart from Miss Gordon 
and Stanley, are completely com- 
monplace. The author has not writ- 
ten much charm into any of them. 
In fact one is confronted with the 
fact that Miss Gordon’s trio are 
really complete rotters. The Bos- 
ton girl sums it all up at the end 
when she returns to her ex-fiancé 
and breaks her engagement with 
the ex-husband. “I couldn’t stand 
your friends,” says she, “they’re 
only here to-day and I’ve been 
brought up to think of to-morrow. I 
want to live for to-morrow and the 
day after that.”—‘“‘And _ what’s 
more,” says Miss Gordon looking 
after her, “is that she’s right!” 
George Kaufman has staged Here 
To-day. That also is right.—At the 
Ethel Barrymore. 


THE MAN WuHo RECLAIMED His 
Heap.—From the pictorial point of 
view this rather lurid drama is al- 
most flawless. Livingston Platt, 


who is given credit in very small 
print for his designs, presents sev- 
en scenes which are as cleverly 
varied as they are delightful in col- 
or and composition. The revolving 
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stage whirls one from chapter to 
chapter of the story; the extraneous 
noises are most carefully atuned 
and all that delays the action is the 
story telling. Seldom has melo- 
drama been weighted with deadlier 
dialogue. It is heavy Johnsonian 
prose without the smallest sense of 
emotion or of rhythm. Biberman, 
the director of Roar China, has evi- 
dently a keen sense for the move- 
ment of crowds—his carnival scene 
is a splendid riot—but he seems to 
lack all idea of tempo in the spoken 
word. The scene between the hero- 
ine and the villain, leading up to 
the play’s climax, is a prize ex- 
ample of poor direction. Every 
pause and every movement comes 
at just exactly the wrong moment. 
In fact the whole production jarred 
upon us just as a symphony might 
smite a musician when played out 
of time. Claude Rains, as a de- 
formed genius, has accentuated his 
infirmities with a delivery as jerky 
as his movements. The rest of the 
cast seem to have caught the habit. 
They speak their lines as so many 
automata. No speech ever seems to 
rise spontaneously to their lips nor 
does one ever forget for a moment 
that they memorized their parts. 
Jean Arthur, in spite of her intel- 
ligence, has a voice of wooden in- 
flexibility, and Mr. Rains, who is an 
unusually sensitive actor, seems 
helplessly handicapped with his 
rigid make-up and the artificiality 
of his lines. 

The story concerns a sawdust 
French politician who hires the 
brains of Verin, the lame idealist. 
Verin consents to the bargain 
against his will to please the ambi- 
tions of his pretty peasant wife. 
Through the medium of Berthaud’s 
handsome exterior, Verin’s ideas 
lead the party. But to retain his 
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popularity, Berthaud discards his 
Socialistic ideals when war threat- 
ens and becomes the leader of the 
militarists. When Verin goes to 
the Front, Berthaud steals his 
friend’s wife. Returning unexpect- 
edly, Verin, in a moment of insane 
jealousy reclaims the brains that 
Berthaud has robbed him of, and 
with the ghastly trophy in a hand- 
bag beside him, he recounts in 
Scene I. the story that unfolds itself 
as the play. This is evidently a tale 
that is full of tense action, but very 
few natural moments emerge from 
the elaborate mechanism. It is not 
entirely the actors’ fault. Clever 
casting and direction can do won- 
ders with a weak script but when 
both director and author err what 
can the best actor do?—At the 
Broadhurst. 


Best Years.—No doubt the pro- 
ducers of Best Years were sure that 
it contained all the ingredients that 
make Another Language so pop- 
ular. Here were familiar people in 
a familiar setting, up against a 
situation that contains the ele- 
ments of familiar tragedy. But 
there the similarity ended abruptly. 
In a character play of average peo- 
ple one must face the problem of 
choosing everyday types and then 
adding to them some distinctive 
touch that will turn them into in- 
dividuals. The author of Best 
Years seems to have chosen his 
characters straight out of the Play- 
wright’s Warehouse. They have 
walked in and out of small town 
drama for half a century: the fam- 
ily doctor; the little sister and her 
comic lover; a local merchant; the 
maiden Aunt—who is the variant 
on the family retainer; the honest 
hero and the industrious heroine. 
This time they are all thematically 
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involved with a neurotic mother 
who, with hearty psychological can- 
nibalism, is devouring her daugh- 
ter. 

Sydney Howard presented the 
same situation with interesting 
subtlety in The Silver Cord. There 
is nothing subtle about Best Years. 
Its message is clear enough for the 
First Reader. That would not be 
injurious to its merits were the pic- 
ture it paints more credible, but to 
understand why a daughter has 
willingly sacrificed her youth to her 
Mother, the Mother must be given 
some charm and the audience some 
sense of mutual affection. Without 
this as a foundation, the daughter’s 
final revolt and remorse lose all 
potency. Not even all Miss Kath- 
erine Alexander’s pathos can make 
her seem anything but a goose. 
The best part of the play is that 
the final curtain kills the old lady. 
—At the Bijou. 


SMILING Faces.—This is a pleas- 
ant appellation and entirely appro- 
priate. The ground that hit Mr. 
Stone when his aéroplane fell may 
have seen him in a different aspect 
but we rather doubt it. Certainly 
no one else has ever associated him 
with a frown nor ever will. The 
accident for Mr. Stone is now mere- 
ly a convenient peg on which to 
toss more jokes and is a timely re- 
minder for the rest of us of how to 
face troubles and overcome them. 
That he can still use his nimble 
legs so nimbly proves that a daunt- 
less spirit is stronger than the law 
of gravity. 

To revert to the title, however, of 
Mr. Stone’s latest show, we wish 
that instead of coining new names 
for their biannual Reviews our 
musical comedians would instead 
choose some standard label, such as 














Rolling Stones or Jo Cookery or 
Wynn Won or Trots and Cantors of 
1933 and then let the finer vintages 
be remembered. As it is, there is no 
reason why the Stones shouldn’t 
have called themselves The Laugh 
Parade except that Ed Wynn used 
it first, but when three or four of 
these portmanteau titles are on 
Broadway, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to remember which is what. 
One can guess that anything called 
Hot Cha or Ballyhoo will not be food 
for children, but Laugh That Off is 
acutely ambiguous. Personally, I 
like to be fully protected against 
the sallies of Bert Lahr. When one 
bought a seat—if one did—for the 
Follies or the Vanities or the Scan- 
dals one knew precisely the kind of 
cat was in the bag. As for Smiling 


III. 


1. January, 1932 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW.—Paul Muni 
has now resumed his popular réle 
of the successful self-made crim- 
inal lawyer in Elmer Rice’s inter- 
esting play. It would probably 
have run straight through the sum- 
mer had Mr. Muni not deserted the 
cast for a visit to Hollywood, as his 
very lively characterization is the 
keynote of the performance.—At 
the Plymouth. 


2. February 


Or THEE I Sinc.—As nothing bet- 
ter as yet has come to Broadway, 
this musically diverting political 
satire remains the most popular. 
As New York seems determined to 
keep it indefinitely a second com- 
pany has been sent out West. It is 
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Faces, it is straight from the old 
Stone quarry. 

Dorothy has inherited the light- 
ness of foot that graces the family 
and she has added an equally 
graceful husband to the cast. The 
waltz they do together is one of the 
most pleasing numbers. The most 
outstanding feature of the enter- 
tainment is that it is without a 
trace of vulgarity. Watson Bar- 
ratt’s settings are wholly without 
merit, but the dancing maintains a 
fair average. The costumes are 
fairly elaborate, in some instances 
graceful but not memorable. On 
the whole Smiling Faces is just a 
pleasant little visit with the Stone 
family. If you like them enough 
you will enjoy the visit—At the 
Shubert. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


particularly timely now with the 
coming election, although Mr. Gar- 
ner has upset the Throttlebottom 
theory considerably.—At the Music 
Box. 

3. June 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE.—Few plays 
have been welcomed so warmly as 
this comedy of contemporary New 
York. Although its setting is local 
its theme is sufficiently universal to 
warrant its translation into many 
languages, as anyone who knows 
anything about “in-laws” will ap- 
preciate this exhibition of the Hal- 
lam family whose sons all bring 
their wives back to the old home 
every Tuesday night. It would be 
hard to improve upon the cast or 
the excellent blend of emotion and 
humor. In short it is a play to be 
seen.—At the Booth. 








4. July 


SHow Boat. — The Follies have 
gone forever and to those who dis- 
liked them, such a production as 
Show Boat can go far to dispelling 
any unpleasant memories of Mr. 
Ziegfeld. This revival, with its 
richly colored pictures and superla- 
tive cast, presents the score and the 
story on a scale that only the very 
best opera companies can equal. It 
is a good story and real music and 
American through and through, and 
had Ziegfeld been able to choose a 
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memorial for himself he could not 
have chosen a better legacy to the 
current theater.—At the Casino. 


THaTt’s GRATITUDE.—One of 
Frank Craven’s best comedies with 
a good deal of shrewd philosophy 
behind its jokes. Taylor Holmes 
surmounts the difficulty of playing 
the réle that Craven wrote for him- 
self, and J. C. Nugent is funnier 
than ever. The price of seats for 
this very amusing revival is so mod- 
erate that it can be enjoyed by 
everyone.—At the Waldorf. 























The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FaitH. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE FARMER’S YEAR 


OUGH it is probable that in 

bygone England, farming life 
was more exacting and laborious 
than it is to-day, its monotony must 
have been considerably mitigated by 
the frequent festivities that broke 
into the year’s work. For as well 
as the holidays taken by all classes 
—Christmas, Easter, hocktide, the 
feasts of the greater saints—there 
were at least four others, two sanc- 
tioned or organized by the Church, 
and two arranged by the individual 
farmer, for the benefit of his work- 
ers. 

The first of these farm festivities 
was on Plow Monday, the 2d Mon- 
day in January, when farmer and 
men recommenced heavy land work 
after the long Christmas holidays 
usual in Medieval, Tudor and Stu- 
art times. 

This day, as a fifteenth century 
play puts it, “was devoted to lead- 
ing the plough about the fyre as for 
gode beginning of the year that all 
should fare the better the year fol- 
lowing”; which means that there 
was a “censing of the plowess” by 





the priest at the church door, after 
which men and boys dragged the 
decorated plow round the village, 
making it the excuse for rustic jubi- 
lation. 

It was a rough and ready affair. 
Youths grotesquely attired, capered 
about and sang, others had straw 
tails tied to them as they represent- 
ed the plow oxen. Each farmer was 
visited in turn, money was asked of 
him, or gifts for the plow supper. 
Generally he responded liberally, 
but if he did not, the ground imme- 
diately in front of his house was 
plowed up—an event which is said 
to have happened within living 
memory. 

Although Plow Monday rites os- 
tensibly ended when Elizabeth’s 
ministers forbade the sacring of 
plows and other objects, human na- 
ture has too strong an element of 
the dramatic to relinquish its fes- 
tivities easily. Holidays became 
few and far between when saints’ 
days were abolished, so that wheth- 
er the plow was censed or not, farm- 
boys held their procession and mer- 
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rymaking down to this century, 
though the alms went into their 
own pockets, not as hitherto, into 
the church coffers to support a plow 
light or some other pious object. 

And to-day, probably the only 
surviving reminiscence of the old 
custom is the proposal “God speed 
the plough,”—a toast both popular 
and appropriate for the ceremonial 
dinners of Agricultural Societies,— 
which is said to have originated in 
the words used by the priest when 
he blessed the plow. 

Eastertide and May Day brought 
a respite from daily toil to country 
people, but there was no special fes- 
tival relating to the farm and crops 
until Rogation or Gang days. And 
this, though there were a few folk- 
customs connected with it, was al- 
most entirely a great Church cere- 
mony; when the priests followed by 
their parishioners—whose attend- 
ance was obligatory—walked in sol- 
emn procession to all parts of the 
parish, to bless the fields and crops 
of every man. 

Being important processions, they 
were headed by the great cross and 
embroidered banners, while an ef- 
figy of a horrible dragon was car- 
ried at the extreme end of the cor- 
tége. 

On the first two days, the dragon 
was made to lash its tail furiously. 
On the third day, its tail disap- 
peared, signifying, so one gathers 
from medieval sermons, that the 
power of the dragon whose name 
was sin, was destroyed. 


Rogation processions survived 


the “Reformation,” but the inten- 
tion of the ceremony was changed. 
In Catholic England the priest 
called down a blessing on the crops. 
In Protestant England, the proces- 
sion became the “perambulations,” 
or “beating the bounds,” that is, the 
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clergymen, churchwardens, a few 
parishioners who generally included 
children from orphanages, walked 
round to each of the parish bound- 
aries, so that their whereabouts 
should be known by all concerned. 

Curious popular customs connect- 
ed with “beating the bounds” sur- 
vive still in those parishes (Protes- 
tant), and there are a good number 
where perambulations take place. 
Boys are whipped, or bumped 
against a certain boundary wall or 
tree, ducked in the stream—which 
incomprehensible treatment is said 
to fix the boundaries in their mem- 
ory. Perhaps the treatment is not 
as harsh as it seems, as from Stuart 
days onwards, parish accounts 
show that considerable sums were 
spent yearly buying cakes, “tags 
and points,” as presents for the 
children. 

The older Catholic processions 
have left their mark on the English 
countryside. Gospel oaks and Gos- 
pel wells, met with in districts far 
apart, witness that these were sta- 
tions for the reading of the Gospel 
in the Gang days. Then the wild- 
flower, milkwort, is still called in 
many places Rogation flower, for 
even as late as Tudor days, girls 
wreathed it into chaplets to wear 
when walking in the procession. 

Harvest time, the climax of the 
farmer’s year, is characterized from 
beginning to end with a great vari- 
ety of customs, of which the major- 
ity are folk-customs, pure and sim- 
ple. For it seems that though the 
plow was hallowed at the beginning 
of the year, and though the Church 
blessed the growing crops at Roga- 
tion, there was (unless, as some 
antiquarians consider, St. Roch’s 
Feast in August was a_ harvest 
thanksgiving) no harvest festival 
organized by the parish. Each 

















farmer made his own merrymaking 
when his own individual harvest 
was safely gathered in. Details dif- 
fered, but the general outline of the 
festivities was the same: farmer 
and men rejoiced together at a great 
supper, which was known in Ire- 
land and Scotland as the kirn sup- 
per; in the North of England as the 
Mell; and elsewhere as Harvest 
Home, which is by far the best 
known name. 

But, to go back to the opening of 
harvest time, one finds in nearly 
every district, a lord and lady, a 
master, a king or queen of the har- 
vest, a may, maiden, or carline (old 
woman). The meanings of the 
titles, however, and the duties at- 
tached, varied much in different 
counties. The duties of a harvest 
lord in the Southern counties were 
very practical. He was elected by 
the men from among themselves. 
He arranged the hours of work, the 
duties, the moneys to be paid by the 
employer, and_ settled disputes 
among the men. In those days 
when long lines of reapers attacked 
the standing corn with crescent- 
shaped sickles, he worked at their 
head; he would be the first to begin 
and the first to leave off, whether 
for meals or at the end of the day. 
Disobedience to his lawful orders 
was punished by fines, the amount 
of which was fixed by common 
agreement before the harvest began. 

In other districts the title of har- 
vest lord was given, perhaps in 
mockery, to that man who reaped 
the last standing ears of corn. For 
in Wales, Scotland, and in many 
English counties, men _ objected 
strongly to being the one to cut the 
last few stems of corn. So much 
so, that in many places, subterfuges 
were adopted. The simplest, most 
usual method was for all the reap- 
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ers to stand some way back from 
this last patch and throw their 
sickles at it all together. Often the 
action was accompanied by a spe- 
cial cry—“A mare, a mare,” was the 
curious shout of Shropshire men. 
“I have ’en, I have ’en,” in Hert- 
fordshire, while in Devon the reap- 
ers called exultantly—‘“a neck, a 
neck.” Often these remaining 
stems of corn were tied up to make 
a straw figure, which was sent on in 
mockery to a farmer who had not 
finished his harvest. A custom 
that was and is found in places as 
far apart as the Isle of Skye off 
Scotland, and Devon and Hertford 
in England. 

But in the North of England, a 
pretty girl was chosen as the Har- 
vest Queen, and was called on to cut 
the last few ears. She, also, twisted 
them up into a figure, dressed it 
with ribbons and lace, and pro- 
claimed it the corn-babby or kirn- 
baby, which was brought home on 
the last load, accompanied by men 
and women harvesters, cheering 
and singing songs. Afterwards the 
corn-babby had a conspicuous posi- 
tion at the Mell supper, and then 
was hung up in the farm parlor un- 
til the following year. In this cen- 
tury even, in some Northumberland 
parishes (Protestant) the kirn-baby 
was taken to the parish church and 
put near the Altar rails on the oc- 
casion of the harvest festival— 
which is a very popular service con- 
sisting of hymns, psalms and ser- 
mon, offered as a thanksgiving for 
the harvest. 

On some of the Scottish hill 
farms it was necessary to cut the 
corn by hand, even after the intro- 
duction of machinery. Therefore it 
might well be late in the year be- 
fore the harvest was finished. If 
the last sheaf were cut before Hal- 
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loween, it was called the Maiden, 
but if after Halloween, it was the 
Carline or old woman, and was 
dressed in a cap, apron and shawl, 
the pockets filled with bread and 
cheese, while a sickle was tied to 
the Carline’s apron, symbolizing 
that it wished to help with the 
work. Like the English corn- 
babby, the Carline had a seat of 
honor at the supper table, where 
healths were drunk to “her who 
had helped with the harvest.” Aft- 
erwards the straw figure was car- 
ried from the room to the sound of 
singing, and hung up on the wall. 
But unlike the corn-babby, which 
was kept until the following har- 
vest, the Carline’s term was short. 
For the sheaf was broken up and 
given in the horses’ feed on the first 
day that the land was plowed for 
the new crop. Here and there the 
grain was put in the animal’s man- 
gers on New Year’s Day, when a 
handful was thrown to the fowls al- 
so, to make them lay. And it is in- 
teresting to observe that in the 
Scandinavian countries, where cus- 
toms so often resemble English and 
Scottish, the grain from the last cut 
sheaf makes the Christmas cake. 

There was a curious end-of-har- 
vest practice in Buckinghamshire: 
the last load home was drenched 
with water as it entered the farm- 
yard. Though the custom was 
probably considered merely a prac- 
tical joke, it looks rather as though 
it were a lingering of ancient pagan 
doings, intended to remind the rain- 
gods, that though this harvest was 
safely in, rain would be needed for 
the crop next season. 

Martinmas was once an impor- 
tant date in the farmer’s calendar. 
For in those days before roots were 
grown as feed to store for cattle in 
winter, all beasts for which there 
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was not sufficient pasture or hay, 
had to be slaughtered and their 
flesh salted, before the real winter 
set in. Naturally at the finish of 
the work a feast was made for all 
those concerned. In England and 
Scotland, Martinmas beef, that is, 
a fat ox, was the specified dish for 
the feast; in Germany, St. Martin’s 
goose was essential; in Ireland, a 
cock, which should be black. But 
whereas in England, Martinmas 
beef was merely a popular dish of 
the evening, in Ireland, the killing 
of St. Martin’s cock is associated 
with customs which probably orig- 
inated centuries before the saint 
was born. 

Practices which must have risen 
from a pagan source, are still car- 
ried out here and there (though 
rather surreptitiously) in the West 
of Ireland, explained, it is fair to 
say, by tales that have received a 
nominal Christian coloring by the 
introduction of St. Martin’s name. 
The cock is killed on the Eve and its 
blood sprinkled on the threshold of 
the house, or a cross traced with it 
on the walls of each corner of the 
room. More rarely a cross is 
marked with blood on the arms of 
every member of the family. And 
in all cases, this immemorially an- 
cient ceremony was intended to 
protect the household from ill luck 
during the coming year. 

A similar practice was followed 
by Tipperary stable men until the 
end of the last century. Here the 
cock was killed in the stables to pro- 
tect the grooms and horses. It was 
said in the same county that a sick 
animal vowed to St. Martin would 
recover, but eventually it, or a sub- 
stitute must be sacrificed in propiti- 
ation. The explanation given for 
both customs was that as St. Mar- 
tin had been a soldier, he liked 











blood. But why the generous sol- 
dier-saint should have been given 
such a character, passes compre- 
hension. Nearly every family cooks 
and eats its cock, after the cere- 
mony of blood-shedding has been 
fulfilled, except in some of the 
Western Isles, where the flesh of 
the bird is given to the first beggar 
who calls at the house on St. Mar- 
tin’s day, “for love of the saint who 
gave his goods to the poor”’—a 
beautiful custom which really does 
accord with what is known of St. 
Martin. 

There was one class of English 
country folk who followed the Irish 
practice of killing a cock at Martin- 
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mas. These were the millers (in 
some localities only) who claimed 
St. Martin as their patron. They 
called their friends and relatives to- 
gether on the Eve of his feast, killed 
a cock at midnight, and sprinkled 
the blood on the machinery, in the 
belief that if the mill did not have 
blood given to it, the miller would 
meet with accident in the course of 
the year. And the “blooding of the 
mill,” an extraordinary example of 
the persistence of a prehistoric cus- 
tom, as well as of its adaptation to 
the modern innovation of machin- 
ery, went on in some districts as late 
as the nineteenth century. 
F. M. VERRALL. 




















THE FRINGE OF THE REAL 


THE existence of music and po- 
etry, the qualities of beauty and of 
rhythm, the evoked sensations of 
awe, reverence and rapture are al- 
most as difficult to account for [as 
the meaning of pain or the root of 
religion]. The question why an ap- 
parent corrugation of the Earth’s 
surface, called for convenience’ sake 
an Alp, coated with congealed wa- 
ter, and perceived by us as a snowy 
peak, should produce in certain na- 
tures acute sensations of ecstasy 
and adoration, why the skylark’s 
song should catch us up to heaven, 
and wonder and mystery speak to 
us alike in “the little speedwell’s 
darling blue” and in the cadence of 
the wind, is a problem that seems 
to be merely absurd, until it is seen 
to be insoluble. Here Madam How 
and Lady Why alike are silent. 
With all our busy seeking, we have 
not found the sorting house where 
loveliness is extracted from the flux 
of things. We know not why 
“great” poetry should move us to 
unspeakable emotion, or a stream of 
notes, arranged in a peculiar se- 
quence, catch us up to heightened 
levels of vitality: nor can we guess 
how a passionate admiration for 
that which we call “best” in art or 
letters can possibly contribute to 
the physical evolution of the race. 
In spite of many lengthy disquisi- 
tions on esthetics, Beauty’s secret is 
still her own. A shadowy compan- 
ion, half seen, half guessed at, she 
keeps step with the upward march 
of life: and we receive her mes- 
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sage and respond to it, not because 
we understand it but because we 
must. 

Here it is that we approach that 
attitude of the self, that point of 
view, which is loosely and generally 
called mystical. Here, instead of 
those broad blind alleys which phi- 
losophy showed us, a certain type 
of mind has always discerned three 
strait and narrow ways going out 
towards the Absolute. In religion, 
in pain, and in beauty—and not 
only in these, but in many other ap- 
parently useless peculiarities of the 
empirical world and of the perceiv- 
ing consciousness — these persons 
insist that they recognize at least 
the fringe of the real. Down these 
three paths, as well as by many an- 
other secret way, they claim that 
news comes to the self concerning 
levels of reality which in their 
wholeness are inaccessible to the 
senses: worlds wondrous and im- 
mortal, whose existence is not con- 
ditioned by the “given” world which 
those senses report. “Beauty,” said 
Hegel, who, though he was no mys- 
tic, has a touch of that mystical in- 
tuition which no philosopher can 
afford to be without, “is merely the 
Spiritual making itself known sen- 
suously.” “In the good, the beauti- 
ful, the true,” says Rudolph 
Eucken, “we see Reality revealing 
its personal character. They are 
parts of a coherent and substantial 
spiritual world.” Here, some of the 
veils of that substantial world are 
stripped off: Reality peeps through 
and is recognized, dimly or acutely, 
by the imprisoned self... . 


























“Of beauty,” says Plato in an im- 
mortal passage, “I repeat again that 
we saw her there shining in com- 
pany with the celestial forms; and 
coming to earth we find her here 
too, shining in clearness through 
the clearest aperture of sense. For 
sight is the most piercing of our 
bodily senses: though not by that is 
wisdom seen; her loveliness would 
have been transporting if there had 
been a visible image of her, and the 
other ideas, if they had visible coun- 
terparts, would be equally lovely. 
But this is the privilege of Beauty, 
that being the loveliest she is also 
the most palpable to sight. Now he 
who is not newly initiated, or who 
has been corrupted, does not easily 
rise out of this world to the sight of 
true beauty in the other . . . But he 
whose initiation is recent and who 
has been the spectator of many 
glories in the other world, is amazed 
when he sees anyone having a god- 
like face or form, which is the ex- 
pression of Divine Beauty; and at 
first a shudder runs through him, 
and again the old awe steals over 
him. ... 

Most men in the course of their 
lives have known such Platonic 
hours of initiation, when the sense 
of beauty has risen from a pleasant 
feeling to a passion, and an element 
of strangeness and terror has been 
mingled with their joy. In those 
hours the world has seemed charged 
with a new vitality; with a splen- 
dour which does not belong to it but 
is poured through it, as_ light 
through a colored window, grace 
through a sacrament, from that per- 
fect Beauty which “shines in com- 
pany with the celestial forms” be- 
yond the pale of appearance. In 
such moods of heightened con- 
sciousness each blade of grass 
seems fierce with meaning, and be- 
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comes a well of wondrous light: a 
“little emerald set in the City of 
God.” The seeing self is indeed an 
initiate thrust suddenly into the 
sanctuary of the mysteries: and 
feels the “old awe and amazement” 
with which man encounters the 
Real. In such experiences, a new 
factor of the eternal calculus ap- 
pears to be thrust in on us, a fac- 
tor which no honest seeker for truth 
can afford to neglect. ... 

Why, after all, take as our stand- 
ard a material world whose exist- 
ence is affirmed by nothing more 
trustworthy than the sense-impres- 
sions of “normal men”; those im- 
perfect and easily cheated channels 
of communication? The mystics, 
those adventurers . . . have always 
declared, implicitly or explicitly, 
their distrust in these channels of 
communication. They have never 
been deceived by phenomena, nor 
by the careful logic of the indus- 
trious intellect. One after another, 
with extraordinary unanimity, they 
have rejected that appeal to the un- 
real world of appearance which is 
the standard of sensible men: af- 
firming that there is another way, 
another secret, by which the con- 
scious self may reach the actuality 
which it seeks. More complete in 
their grasp of experience than the 
votaries of intellect or of sense, they 
accept as central for life those spir- 
itual messages which are mediated 
by religion, by beauty, and by pain. 
More reasonable than the rational- 
ists, they find in that very hunger 
for reality which is the mother of 
all metaphysics, an implicit proof 
that such reality exists; that there 
is something else, some final satis- 
faction, beyond the ceaseless stream 
of sensation which besieges con- 
sciousness... . 

“Oh, taste and see!” they cry, in 
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accents of astounding certainty and 
joy. “Ours is an experimental sci- 
ence. We can but communicate 
our system, never its result. We 
come to you not as thinkers, but as 
doers. Leave your deep and absurd 
trust in the senses, with their lan- 
guage of dot and dash, which may 
possibly report fact but can never 
communicate personality. If phi- 
losophy has taught you anything, 
she has surely taught you the length 
of her tether, and the impossibility 
of attaining to the doubtless admi- 
rable grazing land which lies be- 
yond it. One after another, ideal- 
ists have arisen who, straining fran- 
tically at the rope, have announced 
to the world their approaching lib- 
erty; only to be flung back at last 
into the little circle of sensation. 
But here we are, a small family, it 
is true, yet one that refuses to die 
out, assuring you that we have 
slipped the knot and are free of 
those grazing grounds. This is evi- 
dence which you are bound to bring 
into account before you can add up 
the sum total of possible knowl- 
edge; for you will find it impossible 
to prove that the world as seen by 
the mystics, ‘unimaginable, form- 
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less, dark with excess of bright,’ is 
less real than that which is ex- 
pounded by the youngest and most 
promising demonstrator of a phys- 
ico-chemical universe. We will be 
quite candid with you. Examine us 
as much as you like: our machin- 
ery, our veracity, our results. We 
cannot promise that you shall see 
what we have seen, for here each 
man must adventure for himself; 
but we defy you to stigmatize our 
experiences as impossible or invalid. 
Is your world of experience so well 
and logically founded that you dare 
make of it a standard? Philosophy 
tells you that it is founded on noth- 
ing better than the reports of your 
sensory apparatus and the tradi- 
tional concepts of the race. Cer- 
tainly it is imperfect, probably it is 
illusion; in any event, it never 
touches the foundation of things. 
Whereas ‘what the world which 
truly knows nothing, calls “mysti- 
cism” is the science of ultimates, .. . 
the science of self-evident Reality, 
which cannot be “reasoned about,” 
because it is the object of pure rea- 
son or perception.’ ” 


—EveLtyn UnNpernitit, Mysticism (London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd.). 

















CASARISM, CONSCIENCE AND WAR 


In his recent Encyclical, Caritate 
Christi Compulsi, the Pope once 
more distinguishes between patriot- 
ism “controlled, sanctified and ani- 
mated” by Christian charity, and 
the same virtue, escaped from 
Christian control and become the 
vice of nationalism. And he im- 
plies that the latter vice is simply a 
development of personal pride, the 
fruitful source of international dis- 
orders... . 

The repudiation of Christian 
principles—justice, brotherly love, 
patience, mercy, prudence and the 
like—of which the Popes speak, re- 
sults from the progressive disbelief 
in any God-appointed source of 
moral teaching amongst men, the 
formal alienation of the mind of the 
“secular” State from the influence 
of the Church, even from those 
fragmentary presentments of Chris- 
tianity embodied in the “Churches.” 
Although religion is still officially 
recognized in a few modern States, 
there is no Government, except per- 
haps the Fascist régime in Italy, 
which acknowledges itself bound in 
practice to rule and legislate in ac- 
cordance with the Christian moral 
law. Secularism is prevalent every- 
where, and the tendency of secular- 
ism, as the term implies, is to look 
wholly to this world for the stand- 
ards and sanctions of morality. 
Consequently in every State believ- 
ers in Christianity are exposed, 
both negatively and positively, to at- 
tempted interference with their 
conscientious rights on the part of 
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the State. It cannot but be so. If 
we have two masters and they do 
not rule us in conscious harmony 
with each other, we are bound to 
be exposed to contradictory orders. 
If one ignores the other completely, 
and acts as if unaware of the other’s 
jurisdiction over the same set of 
people, the first requirements for 
harmony are obviously absent, and, 
though there may be, de facto, no 
clash of legislation between them, 
this can be attributed only to a hap- 
py accident. Accordingly, the Cath- 
olic Church, which alone has always 
consistently claimed to be separate 
from and, in the moral order, supe- 
rior to the civil authority, is of ne- 
cessity exposed, under present con- 
ditions, to various forms and de- 
grees of opposition in her work, 
ranging from persecution unto 
death in Russia to sundry legal and 
social disabilities in this country. 
The secularist State claims univer- 
sal sway—a claim essentially unjust 
on the plain ground that its citizens 
have a wide range of rights which 
do not derive from it and are 
therefore exempt from its inter- 
vention. It is the practical ignoring 
of these rights in the matter of in- 
ternational war that I wish to speak 
here. 

It will, I think, be generally 
agreed that war under modern con- 
ditions, i.e., waged by nation 
against nation, with weapons of 
tremendous destructiveness, and ex- 
cluding nothing that would give one 
side an advantage over another, in- 
flicts such injuries even on neutrals 
that it can hardly any longer be 
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morally justified. That is the con- 
clusion deliberately arrived at in his 
valuable treatise, The Church and 
War (1929), by Father Stratmann, 
O.P., who considers that, short of 
the immediate need of repelling ac- 
tual aggression, aggrieved nations 
have no interests so important as 
to warrant recourse to war, with all 
its evil consequences, to secure 
them. The means, although not in- 
trinsically evil, has become so close- 
ly and inevitably bound up with 
every form of iniquity that its use 
is debarred by Christian morality. 
Now, let us note this. What the 
moralist has decided on religious 
grounds, practically all the nations 
of the earth, led by America and 
France, have agreed to, on grounds 
both humanitarian and economic. 
By universal consent under the 
Kellogg Pact war as an instrument 
of national policy has been finally 
and definitely abolished, and the 
nations are pledged never to seek 
the solution of any disputes except 
by pacific means. Consequently, 
and this is a point of cardinal im- 
portance which has been strangely 
overlooked, the citizens of every na- 
tion have now a right to exact from 
their rulers the thorough imple- 
menting of this Pact to which they 
have agreed, and to refuse to sup- 
port them in any course which as- 
sumes its invalidity or non-exist- 
ence. The Kellogg Pact, embracing, 
as the League does not, the United 
States and Russia, marks the dawn 
of the new order, which regards 
war as wholly brutal, foolish, an- 
achronistic, and according to which 
the various peoples, secured at last 
from aggression by universal agree- 
ment, can rightly expect to order 
their lives. Alas! the proceedings 
hitherto of the Disarmament Con- 
ference have shown them that their 


vital interests are not safe in the 
hands of their representatives, and 
that they themselves must exert 
themselves if they want their sol- 
emn engagement to have done with 
war to be made effective. ... 

Although as Catholics we insist 
upon the duty of the citizen to risk 
both fortune and life in the service 
of the State when the State is un- 
justly exposed to violation of its 
vital interests, I at least think 
worthy of further study the case of 
those who hold that war being 
manifestly so prolific in moral and 
material evil and so rarely to be 
wholly justified, they are morally 
bound to discourage its survival, 
especially as the world has now, in 
arbitration, another and _ better 
means of securing international jus- 
tice, and especially as the world has 
now formally, officially and univer- 
sally renounced war as an instru- 
ment of national policy... . 

It is confidently hoped that, in 
the next General Council, the Cath- 
olic Church will clearly define the 
moral limits, under modern condi- 
tions, of just co-operation in war. 
For outside the Church, the individ- 
ual conscience has no adequate sup- 
port. It advances one view against 
another, and neither can claim cer- 
tain truth. Therefore it is the 
Church, with her divine gift of iner- 
rancy in morals, which ultimately 
stands for the rights of conscience 
against the encroachments of Cz- 
sarism in every land. It is she who 
vindicates the integrity of the fam- 
ily, parental rights in education, the 
essential equality of woman. The 
individual conscience, unsupported 
by assured Christian tradition, has 
scant hope of tolerance from State 
absolutism. The very rule of right 
order and spirit of social life—that 
the interests of the individual 
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should, to a certain extent, yield to 
those of the community —are 
pushed to all extremes, except 
where the organized and intrepid 
action of the Church insists upon 
the limits to be respected. Accord- 
ingly, as long as the secular State 
does not believe in the claims of the 
supra-national Church —in other 
words, as long as it remains secular 
— it will oppose, through ignorance 
or hatred or fear, this the only 
check upon its arbitrary omnipo- 
tence. Even though the Church is 
the champion of essential human 
liberties, knowing that oblivion of 
the rights of man follows denial of 
the rights of God, the desire of the 
State for economy, speed and effi- 
ciency in administration, and the 
tyranny to which majorities are 
prone, will always tend to override 
her claims. So much is manifest in 
human history, and never more so 
than at present. 

And now the Church, led by the 
Vicar of Christ, is calling upon the 
nations to work together for the es- 
tablishment of the Peace of Christ. 
And the citizen, who would speedily 
reject any Government which did 
not preserve order in his own com- 
munity, is demanding, with the 
Church’s approval, the establish- 
ment of order in the world at large. 
He sees his rulers in the grip of mis- 
trust and fear, paying lip-homage to 
the ideal of peace yet thinking al- 
ways in the terms of war. He sees 
vast vested interests concerned in 
the propagation of war, uncon- 
trolled by any sense of morality, 


aiding Russia to arm against Chris- 
tian civilization, helping to prolong 
the miserable Sino-Japanese con- 
flict, ignoring altogether the inter- 
ests of humanity in the one desire 
to secure their dividends. He sees 
a nationalistic Press preaching ra- 
cial hatred at the spur of racial 
pride. What wonder that his con- 
science revolts against all this greed 
and folly and hypocrisy, and that he 
insists on his rulers keeping to their 
word?... 

To sum up. If the Disarmament 
Conference does not succeed, that 
failure will be a sign that the vari- 
ous Governments are not sincere in 
their purpose to abolish war or are 
too weak to accomplish it. In either 
case, it will become the duty of 
their citizens to insist on their sin- 
cerity and to strengthen their weak- 
ness by multiplying those unofficial 
activities which are already so nu- 
merous and earnest. Knowing the 
evil of every kind, of which war is 
the inevitable source, knowing the 
existence of substitutes for war, 
knowing the solemn pledge taken 
by his rulers in his name never to 
pursue national interests by means 
of war, the ordinary citizen may ul- 
timately be forced to make refusal 
to engage in war, or to prepare for 
war, a matter of conscience, with 
which the State should not inter- 
fere. The matter is not wholly 
clear, but I for one do not at pres- 
ent see that Christian morality can 
dispute his view. 


—Josern KeatinG, S.J., in The Month (Lon- 
don), July, 1932. 











HE idea of democracy is in 
eclipse. I do not say democ- 
racy, but the very idea of democ- 
racy. Democracy has never existed 
in fact. Certain careless historians 
speak of the “pure democracy” of 
Athens. If they are still more care- 
less, they add Sparta. But Sparta 
was an oligarchy—a tyrannical oli- 
garchy—and in Athens the slaves 
outnumbered freemen twenty to 
one. Rome is commonly said to 
have been successively a kingdom, 
a republic and an empire. But it 
was never really a republic. In the 
capital city alone just before the 
Christian era there were 650,000 
slaves who had no “right to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
It is only verbal trickery to call such 
a state a republic, 

In Defense of not to say a democ- 
Democracy racy. The New Eng- 
land town meeting 

was almost purely democratic. But 
it was only for local business. In na- 
tional affairs the early New Eng- 
landers were no more self-govern- 
ing than we are to-day. So, in 
truth, there is not and there never 
has been a democracy. Kings have 
ruled, emperors have ruled, cliques 
have ruled, triumvirates have ruled, 
armies have ruled and senates and 
Sanhedrins, but the people have 
never ruled. Democracy, like Chris- 
tianity, has not been tried and 
found wanting. It has been praised, 
damned, welcomed, banished, but 
never tried. If we say that the cure 
for the ills of democracy is more de- 
mocracy, no one can retort: “You 
had democracy and it failed.” We 
have never had democracy. 
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NE of the strangest misstate- 
ments ever made about the 
rule of the people I find in a small 
anonymous volume in which the 
author is arguing against socialism. 
He calls the ordinary citizen Demos, 
and says that Demos “has been flat- 
tered, courted and sympathetically 
handled to a pitch that has magni- 
fied his apparent importance be- 
yond imagining. Nobody has ven- 
tured to tell him the daylight truth 
about himself for many a year... . 
He has had the word Democracy 
sounded to him as if it were mu- 
sic.” 

I confess that I find it impossible 
to conceive how one can say that 
the ordinary man never hears “the 
daylight truth” about himself. The 
plain fact is that our poor dear 
friend Demos cannot pick up a 
newspaper or a magazine or a 
book without finding himself hauled 
over the coals. He cannot go to 
church without being reminded that 
he is a sinner. He cannot make his 
confession without being told by 
the father confessor that his soul is 
in a “parlous” state. Even his 
friends are forever heaping objurga- 
tions upon him. Take for example 
this from the pen of 


José Ortega, one of Poor Old 
the founders of the Demos Gets 
new Spanish Repub- Slapped 


lic. One would im- 

agine that an antagonist of royalty 
and champion of democracy would 
have a friendly word to say of and 
to the newly liberated common man 
in Spain. But no honeyed compli- 
ments fall from his lips. “There is 
one fact,” he says, “which, whether 

















for good or ill, is of utmost impor- 
tance in the public life of Europe at 
the present moment. That fact is 
the accession of the masses to com- 
plete social power . . . The masses 
neither should nor can direct their 
own personal existence, and still 
less rule society in general. This 
fact means that actually Europe is 
suffering from the greatest crisis 
that can afflict peoples, nations and 
civilization.” 

“We see the multitude,” contin- 
ues Don José, “in possession of the 
places and the instruments created 
by civilization.” Really? Has 
Spain arrived overnight at the goal 
that the Anglo-Saxons have been 
aiming at since the signing of 
Magna Charta and the French since 
the reds of the Midi marched on 
Paris? 

A hundred pages further on in his 
new volume, The Revolt of the 
Masses, Ortega is still insisting upon 
what he calls the “new social fact,” 
namely that for the first time Euro- 
pean history is “handed over to the 
decisions of the ordinary man as 
such,” and “the ordinary man hith- 
erto guided by others has resolved 
to govern the world himself.” 

That last sentence lets us down. 
The ordinary man is resolved to 
govern the world. That is some- 
thing very different from having 
“complete social power” and decid- 
ing the course of European history. 
As an observant citizen of a land in 
which the experiment of democracy 
is alleged to have been in operation 
for a long time, may I suggest to 
Don José Ortega y Gasset, the citi- 
zen of a land in which the experi- 
ment has just commenced, that the 
Revolt of the Masses will not reach 
its culmination so soon as he seems 
to fear. If he lives for a century he 
will find the common man still 
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struggling for his rightful place. 
Therein lie the pathos and the trag- 
edy of the democratic movement. 
And there also is the cause of most 
of our troubles. Democracy is not 
given a fair chance. The Spaniards 
will discover that sad fact as the 
French and the Americans and the 
English (who boast that their gov- 
ernment is more democratic than 
ours) have discovered it. 


S for the “pampering” of De- 

mos it will come as news to a 
good many of us. We thought 
that the poor fellow was booted 
around rather than petted. Just 
now, for example, some ten million 
personifications of Demos are hunt- 
ing for work and not one in a hun- 
dred thousand can find even the 
semblance of a job. Counting not 
only the ten millions but their de- 
pendents, it is probable that a third 
of the population of America are 
undernourished if not starving. Yet, 
though there is much talk in high 
circles about the pitiable plight of 
Demos, I cannot see that he is “flat- 
tered and courted and sympathet- 
ically handled.” Virtually nothing 
is done for him. True, the national 
government has appropriated a cou- 
ple of billions of dollars for “recon- 
struction finance,” but the money is 
distributed chiefly to banks. One 
bank alone, the head of which hap- 
pens to be an ex-Vice-President of 
the United States, received ninety 
million dollars from the fund. 
Doubtless some of that ocean of 
money seeps down 
to poor Demos. But 
most of it seems to 
be allotted to busi- 
ness men, small and great, who 
have not yet descended to the con- 
dition of the unemployed. The 
bona-fide Demos scarcely knows, 


Is Demos 
Pampered ? 
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except for the newspapers, that 
there was an appropriation. 

It was the same Demos who, by 
the way, was invited to come into 
the stock market. Invited? Say 
rather enticed, lured, beguiled, and 
then cleaned out. Here in New 
York close to Wall Street, a story 
was circulated about a year or two 
ago that one exalted financial leader 
issued the edict, “Get rid of the 
bricklayers, the clerks and _ the 
stenographers. Let us make the 
stock market once again a gentle- 
man’s game.” Flattered? Pam- 
pered? Petted? Yes, for a while, 
and then robbed. 


HE chief tragedy of the situa- 
tion is that we seem less likely 
to get democracy now than at any 
time since the American and the 
French Revolutions were launched. 
Yes, I include the French Revolution. 
As Father Stratmann says in his 
little book, The Church and War, 
“Even the French Revolution stood 
for ... the old truth of the brother- 
hood of man which had been forgot- 
ten in political and social life. The 
Revolution of course distorted and 
corrupted it, but still by the Revolu- 
tion the truth was dragged out and 
shown noisily to the world and it 
could not longer be ignored.” What 
an anomaly that the French Revolu- 
tion, which ranks with the Russian 
Revolution as one of the bloodiest in 
history, did more for democracy 
than the World War which was 
fought (so its most articulate cham- 
pion told us) “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” 


UT let us not get too far away 
from the main theme. What 
concerns me is the fate of the idea 
of democracy. If we have never had 
and can never expect to have de- 
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mocracy in fact, we might still hold 


to it as an idea. It is a noble idea, 
God given, but just now like its 
Chief Exponent it is “despiséd and 
rejected of men.” The fashion of 
the day is to spew with scorn upon 
the Jeffersonian maxim, “All men 
are created free and 


equal.” And yet that All Men 
is not the most ex- Are Equal 
treme expression of 

the democratic idea. The Cath- 


olic catechism is more radical than 
the Declaration of Independence. 
It insists that the meanest of men— 
let us say a scabrous scrofulous 
coolie—is so important in the eyes 
of God that if the crucifixion of 
Christ saves him and no other, it 
will not have been in vain. There 
you have the ultimate in democracy. 
To “aristocratic” Christians the 
mad magnificent extravagance of 
that statement is a stumbling block 
and to the unbeliever it is foolish- 
ness, but it is an inevitable corollary 
of the orthodox theology of redemp- 
tion. 


HE idea of democracy is there- 
fore essentially Christian. Only 

on the basis of Christian mysticism 
can the equality of man be defend- 
ed. Those who believe only in 
“common sense” think it preposter- 
ous to say that one man is as good 
or as wise as another. It is indeed 
preposterous on any purely natural 
basis of comparison. But the God- 
conscious mystic instinctively meas- 
ures anything and everything over 
against God. In any theology, or 
for that matter, in any philosophy, 
God is Infinite. Man compared with 
the Infinite is nothing, and one noth- 
ing is no more than another noth- 
ing. Looked at from the ground 
there is vast difference between the 
height of a subway kiosk and that 




















of the Empire State building. But if 
you go up high enough, a skyscrap- 
er seems no higher than a hut. If 
you go up infinitely high, neither of 
them has any height. So of man; 
there seems a great difference be- 
tween Einstein and a moron. But 
from up above, Einstein is a moron. 
The mystic who sees men as God 
sees them, says “We are all much 
the same: there isn’t any apprecia- 
ble difference between one man and 
another. We are all equal because 
we are all equally nothing.” 


WONDER if many of those who 
saw the Negro play Green Pastures 
went home with a sense of the supe- 
riority of their theology over that 
of the black man. The poor darky 
is represented as thinking of God in 
the form of a ministerial gentle- 
man in a long tailed coat, sitting 
on a swivel chair at a roll top desk, 
rising to look out of a window down 
at the earth, and as being so dis- 
tressed at what He 


Ignorant? sees that He decides 
Yes, but to come down, walk- 
Aren’t ing and talking and 
We All? smoking a ten cent 


“seegar” with Noah. 
If the spectator of that play looks 
at it superciliously and thanks 
God that his own theology is less 
crudely anthropomorphic, he only 
shows himself too little enlight- 
ened to get the meaning of it 
all. But if he comes away from 
that strangely impressive perform- 
ance wondering if his own an- 
thropomorphism is to any consid- 
erable degree better than that of the 
savage, the play has done its work. 
Your mental picture of God, and my 
mental picture of God must seem as 
crude to God as the untutored Ne- 
gro’s mental picture of God seems 
to us. From God’s point of view 
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our mind and the Negro’s are about 
equally rudimentary. So, how can 
any one of us think himself better 
than the rest of us? “What thou 
art in the eyes of God, that thou 
art, and no other,” says 4 Kempis. 
So, at least sub specie xternitatis, 
Thomas Jefferson’s axiom is cor- 


rect. He does not say we were all 
created equally great. Perhaps he 
meant that we are 

all equally small. What Did 
That need not be a Jefferson 
fanciful interpreta- Mean? 


tion. Jefferson was a 

Deist. As such he believed in God 
but, like Voltaire and Tom Paine 
and Aristotle, he thought that God . 
could have no more interest in these 
human vermin crawling upon the 
dunghill of earth than a king en- 
throned in state could be concerned 
about the fowl in the royal barn- 
yard. The expression is Aristotle’s. 
Perhaps Jefferson felt the same way 
about us. 


INCE there is no need of rushing 
madly ahead with this argu- 
ment, it may be well to hesitate 
long enough to say that I am not 
unaware of the paradox in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. I seem to say— 
in fact I do say that from God’s 
point of view all men are alike in- 
significant, and yet that even a mis- 
erable serf is so important that 
Christ came to die for him. A para- 
dox indeed, but Christian theology 
does not balk at paradox. The Gos- 
pels are full of them and so is all 
the literature of the Church. All 
profound truth is paradoxical. So 
there is no occasion for comment if 
we say that man is great and man 
is little. We are of the earth 
earthy, yet God Himself asks, “Have 
I not said ye are gods?” We can 
say in one breath that man is a 
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groveling wretch unworthy of di- 
vine consideration and yet in the 
next breath that God so valued man 
that He gave Himself to be immo- 
lated for man. The intellect of man 
confronted with Infinite Truth finds 
itself sc inadequate that it takes 
refuge in paradox. But a paradox 
is a contradiction that does not con- 
tradict. Paradoxical statements cor- 
roborate one another, like the blind 
men’s description of the elephant. 


T may seem absurd to go plunging 
into theology and even into mys- 
ticism to find support for a state- 
ment in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. I doubt that Jefferson 
knew much theology. But he must 
have been aware of the paradoxes of 
the Gospels. Also he may have read 
Immanuel Kant’s doctrine of the 
antinomies, if not Aquinas’s doc- 
trine of the synthesis of apparent ir- 
reconcilables. So when he wrote 
“All men are created equal,” he 
need not have been such a fool as 
our contemporary sophomores 
think him. He had 


At Least eyes to see that not 
Not Blind all men had the 
and Deaf same facial angle or 
and Stupid the same cranial 


content. He had 
ears to hear that not all men 
talk with equal wisdom. In his 
day as in ours there were boobs 
and morons. Give the framer of the 
Declaration his due: he couldn’t 
have been so silly as those who—to 
their own satisfaction — obliterate 
his entire political philosophy by 
pointing out that an intellectual 
giant has more brains than a village 
idiot. Jefferson, it may charitably 
be assumed, knew that much. 
When he said that all men are equal 
he declared a truth so deeply mys- 
tical and so profoundly theological 
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that small minds think it ridicu- 
lous. I am glad to notice that at 
least one recent commentator on the 
Declaration, James Truslow Adams, 
in The March of Democracy, sees 
the truth and the importance of 
what a lesser mind has called “spec- 
tacular rhetoric.” “Such phrases,” 
he says, “as ‘all men are created 
equal,’ ‘are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with inalienable rights,’ and 
that ‘governments derive their just 
power from the consent of the gov- 
erned’ were dynamic forces which 
sent the world on a new course, the 
end of which is not yet in sight.” 


ET certain impatient or thought- 

less Americans are willing to 
sell their birthright for a mess of 
Fascism or Hitlerism, or Leninism. 
Because some legislatures are cor- 
rupt the defeatists declare them- 
selves in favor of the abolition of 
all congresses and parliaments. Be- 
cause we are bedeviled by gangs of 
racketeers, hysterical persons cry 
aloud for some benevolent tyrant to 
arise, take the situation in hand, set 
up a scaffold in every public park, 
regale the citizens and intimidate the 
criminals with multitudinous exe- 
cutions. They seem to forget that 
such experiments in shrecklichkeit 
have been tried be- 


fore. But those who Democracy 
reign by terror often Milder 
end like Robespierre but Surer 


on the guillotine, or 

like Marat in his bath with a dagger 
under his ribs. Dictatorships are 
precarious: the last state of a gov- 
ernment that trusts in dictators is 
usually worse than the first. Free 
citizens (more or less free) who 
think to cure all their political and 
social troubles by setting up a su- 
perman to lord it over the nation, 
forget the lesson taught by history 

















that no man is big enough, wise 
enough, good enough to exercise un- 
limited power. Those who bring 
in a dictator to do what they 
themselves haven’t the energy to 
do are in reality lazy and if they 
haven’t the courage to do the job 
that must be done they are cowards. 
Only a degenerate population shirks 
the responsibility of self-govern- 
ment. If we have become degener- 
ate it is time to call in some one to 
tyrannize over us. 


S for congresses and parlia- 

ments, of course they are 
sometimes stupid. How could they 
be otherwise, since they are com- 
posed of men—and women—who 
are just like ourselves. They are 
our representatives. We choose 
them. We say, “This is our man. 
He will act for us. He will do what 
we would do, but haven’t time to 
do. He may be no paragon of wis- 
dom and virtue. We don’t expect 
too much of him. He’s no Daniel 
Webster (perhaps it’s just as well), 
he’s no Woodrow Wilson (thank 
heaven!). We put 
him in and we can 
take him out. And 
the beauty of it is 
that when we want to bring him 
back, all we have to do is to drop 
a ballot in a box. If he were a 
Julius Czsar, or a Napoleon Bona- 
parte, or one of their modern imi- 
tators, it might not be so easy to 
convey to him the idea that we 
think he had better come back 
home, quit politics and take up in- 
surance or the law or school teach- 
ing where he left off. You don’t get 
rid of the Cesars that way. “Czx- 
sar” by the way is the self-same 
word as “Kaiser” and “Czar.” True, 
the Kaiser made a clever get-away, 
when it finally dawned upon him 


Take Him 
Out! 
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that he was de trop. But the Czar 
wasn’t so lucky. Like Louis XVI. 
he failed to get over the border. 
Alfonso got away, thanks to a high 
powered car and his own furious 
driving. Poor fat Louis had only 
a post chaise and that broke down. 
So the pursuers caught up with 
him, as you may read in Car- 
lyle’s dramatic narrative, dragged 
him back and_ guillotined him. 
With a Hispano-Suiza or a Fok- 
ker he could have made the grade, 
but not with a poky old coach 
and pair. Now if “Louie” and 
“Nicky” had been merely M.C.’s or 
M.P.’s or presidents, they could have 
been eased out of office gracefully 
and painlessly. Republics are said 
to be ungrateful, but ingratitude is 
not the worst of sins. Murder is 
worse. True, even in the best regu- 
lated republics, assassinations will 
happen—unofificially. But the an- 
cient and orthodox way of getting 
rid of a monarch used to be to kill 
him, and the particular pity of it 
was that before you could get at the 
king you had to kill a lot of fine 
stalwart fellows who thought it 
their duty to die for him. It must 
be admitted that democracies man- 
age these things bet- 


ter. And thatis one The Devil We 
of the reasons why Know, and 
some of us who have the Devil We 
no taste for dictators Don’t Know 


and who resist the 

temptation to exchange King Log 
for King Stork still believe in sen- 
ates, congresses and parliaments 
and refuse to surrender all our 
rights to one man, making him 
super-king, premier, president, sec- 
retary of state, secretary of war 
and of the navy, secretary of every- 
thing else, infallible interpreter of 
the constitution, the embodiment 
of all power, executive, legislative 
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and judicial, like a triune earthly 
god. Oddly enough, some of us 
Americans still remember Bunker 
Hill, Lexington, the Brandywine 
and the rest, and still hold sacred 
the terrible memory of Valley 
Forge. We sing old-fashioned out- 
moded songs, “Let independence be 
our boast, ever mindful what it 
cost.” We even sing (or at least 
we try to sing if the band doesn’t 
play the treble too high), “The Star 
Spangled Banner forever shall wave 
o’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” We sing it 
perhaps a little sadly or wistfully, 
but at least not cynically. 


O, when American “trippers” re- 
turning from abroad report en- 
thusiastically on the cleanliness of 
the streets, the punctuality of the 
trains and the total absence of the 
quondam beggars in certain Euro- 
pean countries and fill our ears with 
lamentations that the United States 
are not like Europe, we tell them in 
all sincerity that we regret as much 
as they do, nay even more, the sad 
necessity of their returning to this 
messy America. Here we have 
slums and dirt and—temporarily— 
plenty of beggars; 


It May Be we have graft (per- 
Messy, but haps worse than in 
We Prefer It England or France 


or Italy or Russia, 
though I doubt it) racketeering 
(perhaps more efficient and better 
organized than elsewhere, though 
again I have my doubts) we have 
jazz (but they have the same all 
over the world; the noisiest jazz I 
ever heard was at an inn on the top 
of a mountain in Czecho-Slovakia) ; 
we have Hollywood (but I read that 
in conservative England and in holy 
Ireland, and—if we can believe 
Bruce Marshall in Father Malachy’s 
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Miracle—even in bonnie Scotland, 
Hollywood has made disastrous in- 
cursions), we have nudists (but we 
got the idea from Germany), we 
have political mud slingers and con- 
gressional blatherskites (but who 
has not), we have our malefactors 
of great wealth (but Krueger the 
Swede gave them cards and 
spades): in a word we confess that 
ours is a higgeldy-piggeldy civiliza- 
tion and a hit-or-miss political or- 
ganization, but somehow we prefer 
it to the smoothest, best oiled and 
most skillfully driven steam-roller 
in all Europe. When our critics 
overseas tell us that we know how 
to run a factory but not a govern- 
ment, we acknowledge the soft im- 
peachment. Every good American 
would hate to have the nation run 
like a Ford factory. We did, once, 
elect as president one who was 
called a great engineer, but we seem 
to have done it as a challenge. At 
least we soon showed him that he 
couldn’t engineer us. The nearest 
we ever had to an efficiency expert 
in the White House was Woodrow 
Wilson and we worried him to 
death. 

By the way, I have read that 
an English commentator on our 
affairs (when will they learn 
over there that they cannot under- 
stand us over here?) says—in ef- 


fect—that it was Henry Cabot 
Lodge who killed 

Woodrow Wilson, Lodge vs. 
and thereby plunged Wilson, or 
the world into woe. President vs. 
Perhaps I misunder- the People 


stand his meaning, 

but his exact words are these: “The 
quarrel of Woodrow Wilson and 
Henry Cabot Lodge made a decade 
of unhappiness for Europe—pos- 
sibly two decades.” That is a con- 
venient dramatization and personi- 














fication but of course it is ridicu- 
lous. The battle was not between 
Senator Lodge and the president, 
but between the American people 
and the man whom they had elect- 
ed chief executive, but who elect- 
ed himself chief treaty-maker. Ac- 
cording to the United States Con- 
stitution (is it possible that the Eng- 
lish interpreter of American affairs 
has not seen it?), the president can- 
not make a treaty except “by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
defended that clause of the Con- 
stitution, had the backing of a vast 
majority of the American people. 
Most of them admired President 
Wilson and were proud of him. 
But they had an instinctive dread 
of the usurpation of power by a 
president. They could not toler- 
ate his snubbing of the Senate. 
So, when the senior senator from 
Massachusetts fought for the rights 
of the upper house and for the in- 
tegrity of the Constitution, the peo- 
ple were with him. If Lodge’s con- 
flict with Wilson had been merely a 
personal duel, he would have been 
beaten in a jiffy. 


ND there we are, back again at 
the fundamental advantage of 

the democratic form of government. 
Power comes from the people and 
ultimately it is exercised by the peo- 
ple. Presidents, senators, congress- 
men, diplomats, political bosses, 
cliques of powerful merchants and 
manufacturers, all in the end must 
defer to the people. The people do 


not always act swiftly and sum- 
marily—except in South America 
where revolutions are concocted in 
aday. A hundred or more millions 
of North Americans do not come to 
the same conclusion at the same 
moment, but in the final showdown 
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the people decide every great ques- 
tion. 

Almost anything will serve as evi- 
dence of that elementary fact; pro- 
hibition, the soldier’s bonus, the in- 
dependence of the Philippines, can- 
cellation of war debts, entrance into 
the League of Nations. We, the 
people, shall be the final judges in 
all these cases. 


AKE this last and most impor- 

tant matter—U nited States 
membership in the League. Henry 
Cabot Lodge didn’t keep us out, nor 
did the dozen “wilful and obstinate” 
senators who were the béte noire of 
the creator of the 
covenant. The real 
reason we are not in 
is that the people 
don’t want to go in, and one reason 
we don’t want to go in is that we 
don’t know just what is involved 
in membership. To illustrate: just 
as these lines are being written, 
news comes from Tokyo that Japan 
has recognized Manchukuo, the new 
puppet state created by the Japan- 
ese out of the Chinese territory of 
Manchuria. At the same time news 
comes from Nanking that China 
protests against the “theft” of its 
province and declares Japan’s ac- 
tion to be a “violation of China’s 
territorial and administrative sover- 
eignty incompatible with the spirit 
of the League Covenant and a di- 
rect violation of the resolutions of 
the League Assembly.” China 
therefore appeals to the League of 
Nations to take immediate action. 
Now, what we common citizens of 
America wish to know is this: sup- 
pose we were members of the 
League, and suppose the League re- 
bukes Japan and refuses recogni- 
tion to Manchukuo; what next? 
Should we be expected to go over 


The People 
Will Decide 
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and win Manchukuo back for China 
even if we had to lick Japan? Or 
should we he content with boycot- 
ting Japan? And is it true, as 
we heard so often during the recent 
fighting in Manchuria and at Shang- 
hai, that nowadays an international 
boycott is equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war? I see a new phrase has 
been coined: “diplomatic ostra- 
cism,” to express what our State 
Department in common with the 
rest of the world is contemplating 
in regard to Manchukuo. Now sup- 
pose that Japan de- 
clares that “diplo- 
matic ostracism” is 
equivalent to inter- 
national boycott and therefore tan- 
tamount to a declaration of war, 
where then should we stand and 
what would be expected of us next? 
These questions cannot be dis- 
missed as remote, unreal and 
purely hypothetical. They are all 
prompted by the news of the day. 
They may be tremendously actual 
by and by, perhaps even by the 
time these lines are published. 
So we ask, “What would mem- 
bership in the League demand of 
us?” Mr. Wilson never answered 
that question. The ablest and most 
honest American advocate of Amer- 
ican membership in the League, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, has not an- 
swered it. Until it is answered, 
American and European zealots for 
the League should cease upbraiding 
us for being so slow to come in. If 
we were joining the Elks or the 
Masons or the Knights of Columbus, 
we should first ask “What are the 
obligations?” And that is what we 
desire to know before we join the 
League. We may be damned for 


How Far 
Do We Go? 


our delay; we may be blamed for 
the continuance of the industrial 
and financial chaos, 


we may be 
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charged with the sin of breaking 
Woodrow Wilson’s heart; and ac- 
cused of the high crime of jeopard- 
izing civilization. Still we cannot 
see that our question is unreason- 
able: What Are We Letting Our- 
selves In For If We Join the League? 
Doubtless if we were not a democ- 
racy we should have been in the 
League long ago. Wilson wanted 
us in. Hoover seems to want us in. 
Butler begs us to go in. All the 
master minds seem to be for it. But 
if they don’t answer our little ques- 
tion we shall obstinately continue 
to believe that our “mass mind” is 
wiser than their master mind. At 
any rate, when all is said and done, 
we the people shall decide. That’s 
another reason why we prefer a de- 
mocracy to some kind of organiza- 
tion in which one man tells a hun- 
dred million men what they shall 
do. 


O with the war debts. To can- 
cel or not to cancel: that is the 
question. Distinction is made be- 
tween public debts and private 
debts, but the cancellation of either 
will mean that we the people shall 
be out of pocket. It matters not in 
the end whether a debt be owed to 
Washington or to Wall Street, to 
the Treasury of the United States or 
to U. S. Steel, or Anaconda Copper 
or what not. In any 
case it is the public A Modest Lit- 
that ultimately pays. tle Suggestion 
Therefore the deci- 
sion as to cancellation ought to be 
up to the public. In this case we 
may find that Washington will have 
nothing to say in the matter. Eu- 
rope may simply tell us that we 
shall not get our money. That may 
be very well. We shall pay a price 
—a big price—but the lesson will be 
worth it. We shall know what to 




















do next time when Europe comes 
asking for two million ‘American 
soldiers. 

We do not say that we shall not 
cancel. The chances are a thousand 
to one that we shall cancel, willy- 
nilly. But before we do cancel, we 
should like to make, very humbly, 
this little suggestion. We will can- 
cel if Europe will disarm. Of 
course it is very silly of us, but after 
all we should like to know how Eu- 
rope can afford hundreds of mil- 
lions for guns, bombs, tanks, battle- 
ships for the sea and the sky, and 
yet be too poor to pay for the food 
and clothing and building material 
to say nothing of the cold cash we 
sent them during the War. 

I cannot claim—as is obvious— 
an expert knowledge of the ins-and- 
outs of diplomacy or of internation- 
al finance. But I think I under- 
stand the mind of the American 
people well enough to say in their 
name, “Europe, disarm! and we will 
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cancel all the debt. If you will not 
disarm, neither shall we cancel, or 
we shall cancel against our will. If 
you cancel, we shall remember. 
You know we can remember. We 
remembered Lafayette for a hun- 
dred and forty years.” General John 
Pershing may or may not have said, 
“Lafayette, nous voici donc!” If 
that is only a legend it is a good 
legend. But let Europe beware. 
Next time it may be “Lafayette, 
vous voila’! which being interpret- 
ed will mean, “Europe, you make 
your own wars. Now fight them 
yourself and pay for them.” 


Bie return, and conclude. Some 
of us Americans remain in- 
transigent defenders of democracy, 
partly because we have inherited a 
distrust of monarchies and oli- 
garchies, but principally because in 
the final adjudication of any great 
case we believe that a million heads 
are wiser than one. 














Recent 


CARDINAL VAN RossuM 


ALMostT on the eve of his seventy- 
eighth birthday, His Eminence, Wil- 
liam Cardinal Van Rossum, C.SS.R., 
died in Maastricht, Holland, on Au- 
gust 30th. He held many positions 
of high honor and trust in the 
Church; he had been Prefect of the 
Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith since 1918, and foreign 
missionary activity flourished in 
that period due largely to his lively 
interest, encouraged, as he was, by 
the zeal of our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI. 

Cardinal Van Rossum was a na- 
tive of Holland and a Redemptorist. 
He was ordained in 1879 and was 
Consultor General of his Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Redeemer 
when Pope Pius X. created him a 
Cardinal in 1911. Further honors 
came to him in quick succession; he 
was made President of the Biblical 
Commission at the beginning of 
1914 and in September of the fol- 
lowing year, Grand Penitentiary. 
In 1918 he was appointed Prefect of 
the Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith and that same year 
Pope Benedict XV. consecrated him 
a bishop in the Sistine Chapel. His 
Eminence was also a member of the 
Congregation of the Holy Office, 
the Council, for the Oriental 
Church, of Religious Affairs, and of 
Seminaries and Universities. He 
was, besides, President of the Pon- 
tifical Institute of the Holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul and Sts. Ambrose 
and Charles for the Foreign Mis- 
sions, member of the Pontifical 
Commission for the Interpretation 
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of Canon Law, and Cardinal Protec- 
tor of many religious institutions 
and organizations including the Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Cardinal Van Rossum was the Pa- 
pal Legate to two International Eu- 
charistic Congresses, that held in 
Vienna in 1912 and that held in 
Amsterdam in 1924. In 1923 he 
paid a visit to Denmark, being the 
first Prince of the Church to visit 
that country since the so-called Ref- 
ormation. The venerable prelate 
celebrated his golden jubilee in the 
priesthood in 1929 at the convent of 
his Congregation in Wittem, Hol- 
land, where he had been student, 
professor and rector. Few ecclesi- 
astics of our time have filled so 
many and such important posts 
with distinction as this son of St. 
Alphonsus. May his soul rest in 
peace! 


in 
> 





CONFERENCE OF FEDERATED COLORED 
CATHOLICS 


A NOTABLE convention of Colored 
Catholics was held in New York in 
the first days of September. The 
name of the organization hereafter 
is to be the National Catholic Feder- 
ation for the Promotion of Better 
Race Relations, and the constitu- 
tion was amended so as to welcome 
white sympathizers with the prob- 
lems of the Negro race. These 
changes indicate a widening of in- 
terests in the organization which 
now becomes unified with the whole 
Catholic body and is no longer ex- 
clusively a Negro group. 













































The Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., as- 
sociate editor of America, who has 
been active in work for our colored 
people, spoke a welcome to the con- 
vention over the Paulist Radio Sta- 
tion, WLWL, and announced the 
program and purposes of the Fed- 
eration for the following days. The 
sessions began on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 3d, some meetings being 
held under the supervision of the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Relations. Sunday morning the 
nine o’clock Mass at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral was given over entirely to 
the delegates and their friends; the 
Mass was celebrated by the Most 
Rev. John J. Dunn, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York. The Bishop 
also addressed the congregation and 
read a cablegram from His Holiness 
bestowing the Papal Blessing upon 
the convention. Nearly all present 
received Holy Communion during 
the Mass. 

The Most Rev. William J. Hafey, 
D.D., Bishop of Raleigh, N. C., was 
one of the speakers at the sessions 
on Monday. The President of the 
Federation, Dr. Thomas W. Turner, 
head of the biology department at 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, who 
with all the other officers was re- 
elected, deplored the discrimination 
against Negro worshipers in Cath- 
olic churches in some parts of the 
country. In an earlier session Dr. 
Turner had urged a general back-to- 
the-soil movement for his people as 
being preferable to their concentra- 
tion in large industrial centers. 
Other speakers during the conven- 
tion were the Rev. R. A. McGowan, 
associate director of the social ac- 
tion department of the N. C. W. C., 
the Rev. Maurice S. Sheehy, of the 
Catholic University of America, the 
Rev. Bernard J. Quinn, pastor of 
St. Peter Claver’s Church, Brook- 
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lyn, N. Y., the Rev. Michael J. Mul- 
voy, C.S.Sp., and Dr. Karl F. Phil- 
lips, U. S. Commissioner of Concili- 
ation of the Department of Labor. 
The Right Rev. Thomas M. O’Keefe, 
pastor of the Church of St. Charles 
Borromeo, who has served Negro 
congregations forty-five years, was 
the principal speaker at the Com- 
munion breakfast following the 


Mass at the Cathedral Sunday 
morning. The Rev. William M. 
Markoe, S.J., of St. Elizabeth’s 


Church, St. Louis, Mo., is the editor 
of the Chronicle, the official organ 
of the Federation. This paper spon- 
sors “The International Racial 
Hour,” a radio program from Sta- 
tion WEW of St. Louis University, 
which is devoted to the problem of 
race relations in the light of Cath- 
olic principles. 


in 
—_—— 





STUDENTS UNITE FOR PEACE 


BorpEAux and Lourdes were the 
scene this year of the twelfth Con- 
gress of Pax Romana, the interna- 
tional federation of Catholic univer- 
sity students. About two hundred 
and fifty students attended the Con- 
gress, representing thousands of 
Catholic student organizations in 
eighteen countries. Canada was 
represented for the first time and 
Uruguay sent a delegation, the first 
of the South American countries to 
affiliate. Other newcomers were 
from the Ukraine, Roumania, and 
women-students from Switzerland. 
It was announced that students in 
several other countries were estab- 
lishing federations to foster peace 
on the plan of the Pax Romana. 

One of the most important ad- 
dresses was that given by the Rev. 
Dr. J. P. Steffens, professor at the 
University of Munster, on “The 
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Christian Concept of the Interna- 
tional Order.” A paper by the Rev. 
C. C. Martindale, S.J., setting forth 
the necessary psychological prepa- 
rations for peace, was read by the 
leader of the British delegation. 
The last days of the Congress were 
spent at Lourdes, where the stu- 
dents had a special Mass, and took 
part in the Procession of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament and the Blessing of 
the Sick and the Torchlight Proces- 
sion in the evening. Bishop Gerlier 
of Tarbes and Lourdes in welcom- 
ing the students to the famous 
Shrine spoke of Lourdes as “one of 
the spiritual magnets of humanity, 
one of the strongest and most active 
workers for the cause of interna- 
tional peace.” 


ip 
—_— 





CONSECRATION OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 
CHURCH 


SIGNIFICANT because it was the 
first time an English Papal Legate 
functioned in England since the try- 
ing days of Reginald Cardinal Pole, 
more than three hundred and fifty 
years ago, St. Mary’s Church of 
Buckfast Abbey was consecrated 
late in August in the presence of 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Bourne, Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, specially appointed Legate for 
the occasion by the Holy Father. 
The Most Rev. John P. Barrett, 
D.D., Bishop of Plymouth, in whose 
diocese the Abbey is located, conse- 
crated the Church and the High AIl- 
tar; fourteen other altars were con- 
secrated by as many other prelates. 
The Most Rev. Thomas L. Williams, 
M.A., Archbishop of Birmingham, 
was the celebrant of the Solemn 
Mass, and Cardinal Bourne 


preached; his sermon was broad- 
cast. 


Forty-five bishops and abbots 
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took part in the long ceremony. It 
was stated by The Universe that 
“never in modern times has such a 
ceremony in England been graced 
by so much ecclesiastical splendour 
and by the presence of so many 
high dignitaries of the Church.” 

Buckfast Abbey was founded long 
before the Norman Conquest, prob- 
ably in the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury. Two centuries later it be- 
came part of the Cistercian Order 
affiliated with Clairvaux. The mon- 
astery was suppressed like so many 
others by Henry VIII., its buildings 
dismantled and sold, the church left 
to decay. About fifty years ago a 
letter in an English Catholic paper 
called attention to the fact that the 
non-Catholic owner of the Buckfast 
property at that time would be hap- 
py to see it return to Catholic uses 
and offered to sell on liberal terms. 
Six weeks later Mass was offered 
there by the Benedictines who had 
come into possession. Ever since 
they have been slowly restoring the 
Abbey and rebuilding the Church 
from the remains of the old founda- 
tions. The actual work was done 
mostly by the monks themselves un- 
der the direction of Brother Peter, 
who at the consecration ceremonies, 
was the personal attendant of the 
Abbot, the Right Rev. Anscar Vo- 
nier, O.S.B., who has been Abbot of 
Buckfast since 1906. 

In his address Cardinal Bourne 
said of the work of the Abbot and 
his monks: “They have added a 
new glory to the Church in England 
and therein have created a new cen- 
tre whence come forth teaching for 
the ignorant, solace for the afflicted, 
courage for the fainthearted, heal- 
ing for the sick in mind or heart, 
and a sense of triumph for all who 
care for the extension of the King- 
dom of God upon earth.” His Emi- 

















nence continued to say that the con- 
secration “links up again the old re- 
ligion of the English people, which 
made England what she is, with its 
present revival in their midst. It 
manifests what was then accom- 
plished by re-creating it in the con- 
ditions of this our present century. 
It shows forth the power of the 
Catholic Church to triumph over 
the ruins of the past, to piece to- 
gether the broken fragments, to 
overcome the powers of evil, to 
bring forth renewal from the most 
devastating efforts of those who 
hate God, and His Christ, and His 
Church.” 


in 
ee 





NEw Papa MARQUIS 


Dr. GeorGceE J. RyAn, President of 
the Board of Education, which con- 
trols the whole public school system 
in the city of New York, was made 
an hereditary Papal Marquis in 
September. It was announced that 
this new honor was bestowed in 
recognition of Dr. Ryan’s eminent 
services to education, the Church, 
and the general community welfare. 
Dr. Ryan has received Church hon- 
ors before, as well as decorations 
from several of the European coun- 
tries. He belongs to the Equestrian 
Order of the Holy Sepulcher of 
Jerusalem and has received the 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. La- 
zare of Jerusalem. France made 
him a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, and he is an officer of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy and a 
Chevalier of Order of the Crown of 
Belgium. Spain and Portugal have 
honored him, the one by knight- 
hood in the Order of St. John 
the Baptist, the other by the Cross 
Dedicacao. . 
Dr. Ryan has been President of 
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the Board of Education for ten 


years. He is active, too, in other 
civic, religious and educational 
fields, being a member of the 


Board of Higher Education, a trus- 
tee of St. John’s Hospital in Long 
Island City and of the Roman Cath- 
olic Orphan Asylum in New York. 


— 
~~ 





Dr. BuTLER’S PLAN FoR LIQUOR 
ConTROL 


As an answer to the charge that 
the opponents of the present Prohi- 
bition Amendment have no substi- 
tute to offer that will prevent the re- 
turn of the old-style saloon, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University, made pub- 
lic on September 19th, a plan as a 
measure of preparedness. It sup- 
poses that some States will want lo- 
cal prohibition even if the Federal 
Prohibition measure is repealed. 
The other States, Dr. Butler main- 
tains, should be ready with an effec- 
tive plan to control the liquor traffic 
within their own borders, that could 
take effect immediately. This plan 
follows closely the Quebec system. 
Dr. Butler made his appeal not to 
any political party but to “public 
opinion throughout the length and 
breadth of the land.” As the pub- 
lic mind seems set on receiving con- 
siderable revenue for the Govern- 
ment out of the sale of liquor and 
wine, if and when it is made legal, 
this aspect of the question Dr. But- 
ler says, should be worked out very 
carefully. Here, again, he appeals 
to the Quebec plan of charging 
heavily for spiritous liquor and put- 
ting a low price on light wines and 
beer. Dr. Butler’s plan is a definite 
suggestion giving something to 
work on to our economists and leg- 
islators. 














JAMES W. BENNETT, author of the 
article, “Once Again China Beck- 
ons,” assures us that he has exer- 
cised extreme care in verifying each 
and every fact which it contains. 
That portion dealing with the Co- 
Hung in Canton during the early 
years of the last century, has been 
authenticated by the memoirs of an 
American who spent many years 
there. His book, something of a 
rarity and a collector’s item, The 
Fan Kwae in Canton, was published 
in England in 1879 anonymously, 
although a later volume by the 
same man published in Shanghai in 
1890 disclosed his name as William 
C. Hunter. Mr. Bennett served as 
American Vice-Consul in Shanghai 
some years ago. 


Born in Glasgow, of an Irish fa- 
ther and a Highland Scottish moth- 
er, HAMISH CAMPBELL, in “The Way 
of Fulfillment,” writes with charac- 
teristic feeling of the lives of his 
fellow Celts. Mr. Campbell has 
turned his hand to many things :— 
firing boilers, driving street cars, 
weaving cloth, gardening, cook- 
ing on Atlantic liners and even 
building submarines for Uncle Sam, 
but his hobby is music and his de- 
sire is to write of the happy mem- 
ories gathered in many walking 
tours through the hills and glens of 
Ireland and Scotland, and of the 
glamorous days of the Irish Liter- 
ary Renaissance. 


As October rolls around the old 
argument starts again: Who first 
set foot on this continent of ours? 
Was it Leif the Lucky, St. Brendan 
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from Ireland, the Genoese sailor, or 
perhaps a Chinese Buddhist priest? 
Read RutH KATHERINE Byrns’s 
“Columbus and the Norsemen” and 
learn that there is something to be 
said on all sides—with the honors 
to Columbus, however. Miss Byrns 
was the author of that thought-pro- 
voking article, “Why Not Temper- 
ance?” in our July number. 


THE first public exercises in honor 
of “St. Albert the Great,” who was 
proclaimed a Saint and Doctor of 
the Church by His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI. in 1931, are to be held in 
all the Dominican churches from 
the 7th to the 15th of November. 
FATHER SCHWERTNER’S article to- 
gether with suitable prayers is to be 
reprinted in pamphlet form by The 
Paulist Press in time for the no- 
vena. Formerly Editor of The Ro- 
sary Magazine, Father Schwertner 
is now stationed at St. Dominic’s 
Priory, Washington, D. C. 


THE REVEREND HENRY M. HALp, 
Pu.D., author of “The Catholic 
School Debate of 1840,” is Associate 
Superintendent of Schools in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn, and President 
of the Parish School Department, of 
the National Catholic Educational 
Association. He is a contributor to 
various educational publications 
and has written two books on the 
Scriptures. Father Hald is at pres- 
ent pastor of Ascension Parish, 
Elmhurst, L. I. 


In “Art and the Time-Spirit,” S. 
F. Darwin Fox calls for positive ac- 
tion on the part of the Church in as- 














suming once more her leadership in 
the realm of art; a ringing challenge 
which are creative artists would do 
well to heed. Dr. Fox writes for the 
leading European and American re- 
views on matters religious, philo- 
sophical, political and _ literary. 
Many readers will recall his essay, 
“Postulates of a Catholic Social Or- 
der,” which appeared in THE CaTu- 
otic Wor.tp for October, 1931. 


GRANDDAUGHTER of the Anglican 
Bishop of Jerusalem, Joseph Bar- 
clay, BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER 
(“Alfred Noyes”), although born in 
the United States, has spent the 
greater part of her life away from 
her native land. She studied at the 
Catholic Institute of Paris, and at 
the Sorbonne, receiving from there 
the degree of Licenciée-és-Lettres. 
As secretary to Don Sturzo, she has 
translated many of his books and 
articles into English and is herself 
a contributor to periodicals here 
and abroad. Her first book, Ship 
Without Sails, is a reconstruction 
of the latter part of the life of 
Dante, and is soon to be published 
in this country. In 1920 Miss Car- 
ter became a Catholic. 
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SIsTER Mary CATHARINE who ap- 
pears in this number for the first 
time with “Racketeer” is Instructor 
of freshman English at the College 
of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, 
New Jersey. She has previously 
had stories published in Extension, 
The Ave Maria, and The Sign. 


Avucust J. App, M.A., Px.D., au- 
thor of the “International Aspects 
of the Catholic University,” is In- 
structor in English at the Univer- 
sity from which institution he re- 
ceived his degrees. He has traveled 
extensively in this country and 
abroad, is the author of Lancelot in 
English Literature, and of many ar- 
ticles in America, The Catholic Edu- 
cational Review, The Magnificat, 
The Sign, ete. This is his first 
contribution to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_Lp. 


Tue four poets of the month, 
Amy Brooks (Mrs. CiHartes D.) 
MacInnis (“Autumnal Mood”); 
CATHERINE PARMENTER (“Extra”); 
CrisTEL Hastines (“Melody”); and 
BLancHE H. Dow (“War Debt’) 
are all old favorites of CATHOLIC 
WoOnrRLD readers. 




















Mew Books 


The Wild Orchid, The Burning Bush. By Sigrid Undset.—Our Street. By 


Compton Mackenzie.—A Good Man’s Love. 
J. B. Priestley—A History of the Councils of Baltimore. 


By E. M. Delafield.—Faraway. By 
By Peter Guilday.— 


Christina Georgina Rossetti. By Eleanor Walter Thomas.—St. Philip Neri and the 


Roman Society of His Times. 


to Dawn. By P. R. McCaffrey.—The Pageant of Civilization. 


By Louis Ponnelle and Louis Bordet.—From Dusk 


By Arthur G. 


Brodeur.—The English Poetic Mind. By Charles Williams.—Lost Lectures. By 
Maurice Baring.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


The Wild Orchid. By Sigrid Undset. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

The Burning Bush. Same author, 
publisher and price. 

As the reading world is aware, 
Sigrid Undset began her literary 
career as an ultra-realist, writing 
on modern themes with a technique 
modeled on that of Zola and a phi- 
losophy reflecting the tenets of Ib- 
sen and Nietzsche and harking back 
to Martin Luther. 

Then she turned her attention to 
medieval Norway, and in the course 
of the historical research involved 
in writing The Bridal Wreath she 
became a Catholic. The Kristin 
Lavransdatter and Master of Hest- 
viken chronicles that followed were 
powerful stories of crime and pun- 
ishment, themes certainly not for- 
bidden to a Catholic novelist, but in 
handling them Madame Undset’s 
technique remained that of Zola 
and in her philosophy it was still 
possible to detect echoes of the 
voice of Hans Luther’s lusty son. 

Here and elsewhere I have al- 
ready expressed both my humble 
admiration for Madame Undset as 
a Catholic and my objection to her 
as a novelist. That objection was 
not a mere private opinion nor per- 
sonal prejudice. Its basis was the 


general rulings of the Congregation 
of the Index, in the light of which 
it seemed that while the novelist 
herself was an exemplary and illus- 
trious Catholic, her genius was not 
yet baptized. 

For example, in writing of Cath- 
olics Madame Undset did not depict 
them as being influenced by their 
religion to the avoidance of sin. 
God knows we are sinners; indeed 
there are those who regard it as the 
fifth mark of the Church that it is 
the “Church of scoundrels,” but 
holiness is a mark of the Church, 
too, and it does not seem too much 
to ask of a Catholic novelist that 
she shall show forth the sacraments 
as “means of grace.” 

This is what Madame Undset has 
finally done in the story of Paul 
Selmer as set forth in the two vol- 
umes listed above. Furthermore, 
for one who has studied her work 
attentively, she herein completes an 
interesting process of literary evolu- 
tion, or perhaps it would be better 
to say, development. For while 
The Wild Orchid, although less so 
than the earlier novels, is still over- 
graphic in the portrayal of sexual 
relations and nonchalant towards 
sexual irregularities, The Burning 
Bush is almost devoid of this taint. 
In it Paul becomes a Catholic as 














foreshadowed in The Wild Orchid, 
and through his religion finds pa- 
tience to bear with an unhappy 
marriage and strength to withstand 
the temptations of unlawful love. 

All the literary gifts of which 
Madame Undset has already given 
abundant evidence are here, en- 
hanced by a quality that she has 
hitherto lacked but that all great 
novelists should have,—a sense of 
humor. Instead of the Northern 
gloom that has hitherto pervaded 
her novels there is an atmosphere 
of Christian lightheartedness, even 
amid tragedy, that recalls the words 
of a French priest: “It is only we 
who have beautiful sorrows.” 

It is safe to say that Madame 
Undset’s latest novel will not re- 
ceive the acclaim that has hitherto 
greeted her work, for many of those 
who were enthusiastic in praise of 
her medieval sagas were willing to 
swallow the Catholic atmosphere as 
long as they got with it plenty of 
sexuality, as long as the Catholic 
faith was depicted as a law that 
punished but did not restrain. In- 
stead of a picturesque but outworn 
superstition the story of Paul Sel- 
mer gives them a living, vital creed 
and against that rock a good many 
critical shins will bark. They may 
especially resent the description of 
Helge, Paul’s little son, who “vexed 
his grandmother simply by being 
what he was—by having a stand- 
point on which he stood with both 
feet, small as he was, regarding her 
with respectful contempt.” 

It is just possible, also, that the 
book will not meet the expectations 
of Catholic critics. It has its irreg- 


ularities, as have all works of art. 
It does not idealize Catholics; it is 
not a pious rose-jar; it lets us down 
as life lets us down, but whereas 
hitherto Madame Undset has 
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seemed to expend her best powers 
on the portrayal of physical passion 
and sensual experience, in The 
Burning Bush she devotes them to 
depicting a profound spiritual expe- 
rience,—Paul’s struggle with the 
temptation of his love for Lucy and 
his final triumph at the altar rail. 
It is irrelevant that his love for the 
inconsequent Lucy is unaccount- 
able from our standpoint; possibly 
we should have found it difficult to 
understand what Tristan saw in 
Isolt. The point is that it is gen- 
uine and strong,—but less strong 
than the grace of God and the free 
will of this Catholic. 

Truly, only we have beautiful 
sorrows, and beautiful joys,—and 
beautiful books. B. M. K. 


Our Street. By Compton Mackenzie. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 

A Good Man’s Love. By E. M. Dela- 
field. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50. 

Faraway. By J. B. Priestley. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.75. 
The first of these novels from the 

pens of three veteran English writ- 

ers, brings a pleasant glow, like the 
meeting with an old friend whose 

“and do you remember?” evokes 

a chain of youthful memories. It is 

a leisurely and often charming re- 

view of those very human beings 

who vivified a certain little group of 
houses in a London street forty 
years ago. 

One might be tempted to say that 
Mr. Mackenzie has rather obviously 
stressed types, but he has neverthe- 
less added a touch of personality to 
each, so that we share the boy nar- 
rator’s intimate interest in the 
neighborly Locketts; in Mellor, the 
pre-Raphaelite jolly ogre who 
breakfasts at tea time; in the im- 
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personal Bond baby, the curry-eat- 
ing General and the Rosenthals who 
ooze benevolence. A scent of lav- 
ender romance lingers about the 
Aunts, sympathetic and_ rather 
forceful Victorian maiden ladies. 
The sonorous Miss Molyneux, Per- 
sonage of the Stage, who twinkles 
slyly at her own pomposity, 
breathes an air of Shakespeare and 
Old Comedy, and leaves the “mod- 
ern” in art to the exuberantly bohe- 
mian Linwoods and their lodgers. 

If you browsed happily through 
The Square Circle—that popular 
reverie of season-before-last; if you 
love your Dickens and Thackeray, 
and would like to warm up your 
tenderness for Cranford, then you 
will enjoy reading Our Street and 
by its aid banish for a while the 
clamor of a too strident present,— 
which is, perhaps, what Mr. Mac- 
kenzie intended. 

Half humorously, and almost too 
intensively, E. M. Delafield dis- 
cusses the period—not really so far 
distant—and the class—not really 
so limited as in the story—when 
and where a respectable girl faced 
the alternative of marriage or un- 
happy disgraceful spinsterhood. 
With more than sufficient detail the 
story tells how Monica grew up in 
the aristocratic shelter of her Eng- 
lish home, oppressed, suppressed 
and repressed by her solicitous and 
very efficient mother, and how she 
absorbed, quite inevitably, the con- 
viction prevalent in her milieu that 
one must marry properly or perish 
miserably. But instead of watch- 
ing her step, Monica let her first 
young affection go to a philanderer, 
a bounder, and it was all over with 
life and everything, had not an un- 
attractive yet amiable elderly bach- 
elor happened along, and conferred 
upon the grateful girl the favor of 
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his hand and the dignity of the 
matrimonial state. The sad tale of 
Monica is lightly, tellingly and 
pleasantly set down. Mothers and 
maids take notice! 

The publisher’s reference to Far- 
away as the author’s “first novel 
since 1930” seems to suggest an un- 
usual degree of self-control and 
painstaking labor in the writing of 
this tale. The critics are at vari- 
ance with regard to its merits but 
we have noticed none who ventures 
to class it as great. One reviewer 
summarizes our own impressions in 
the comment: “Mr. Priestley takes 
a trip to the South Seas and cashes 
in on it.” On the whole it is a fair- 
ly good yarn, rather too long, and 
rather cluttered up with unimpor- 
tant detail, and distinctive—if at all 
—for vivid descriptions of Tahiti 
and other show places. 

The story revolves around a hum- 
drum Englishman of forty, precipi- 
tated into a sort of treasure hunt 
which carries him to far off places 
and into experiences such as we an- 
ticipate when adolescence revives in 
the tropics. Various people—echo- 
ing the author, one fancies—ask 
vague questions about the meaning 
of life and what is beyond the veil, 
the foreordained answer, on the im- 
plied assumptions, being of course 
“Nothing” or at most “Nothing 
knowable.” The motif of the book 
seems to be given by William, the 
leading character: “What I wonder 
is whether it would be better to live 
entirely inside one’s head, so to 
speak, or whether it would be better 
to have nothing inside one’s head, 
imagine nothing, expect nothing, 
and then enjoy whatever comes 
along.” 

The book contains several un- 
pleasant passages. Naturally, al- 
most everyone is irreligious or im- 
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moral or both, and the Americans 
are, in addition, very vulgar. 
J. MCS. 


A History of the Councils of Balti- 
more. By Rev. Peter Guilday. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00. 

John Gilmary Shea in an article 
in the American Catholic Quarterly 
in 1884 said: “The trials, the labors, 
the hopes and the consolations of 
the Spouse of Christ are distinctly 
and authoritatively expressed in the 
synods and councils which have 
been held in provinces and coun- 
tries, or in world gatherings by the 
bishops of the Church of God.” 
These words, as Dr. Guilday writes, 
sum up the purpose of his histor- 
ical sketch of the Councils of Balti- 
more from 1791 to 1884. 

One would expect that a book of 
this character would be a dry as 
dust chronicle, of interest only to 
clerics. But in the hands of the 
foremost Catholic historian of the 
United States to-day, the dry bones 
of history come to life, and we can 
study from the Church’s official 
minutes its trials and victories, the 
lives of its priests and laity, the 
evils it had to combat, the enemies 
it had to overcome, its apostolate 
of the press and the spoken word, 
its zeal for education, the missions, 
and Catholic social welfare. 

The “Historical Background” 
deals with the Pre-Columbian 
Church, the rise of the hierarchy in 
New Spain, the jurisdiction of Que- 
bec and of London. Part II., “The 
Jurisdiction of Archbishop Carroll,” 
tells us of the Prefecture-Apostolic 
of the United States, the first Na- 
tional Synod, and the meeting of 
the American Hierarchy (1810). 
Part III. outlines the proceedings of 
the seven provincial Councils of 
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Baltimore (1829-1849), and Part 
IV. the three Plenary Councils 
(1852-1884). A closing chapter 
gives us a summary of the century’s 
counciliar legislation with regard to 
Catholic faith, sacraments, worship, 
feasts and fasts, clerical life and dis- 
cipline, ecclesiastical property, edu- 
cation and social welfare. B. L. C. 


Christina Georgina Rossetti. By 
Eleanor Walter Thomas. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
$3.00. 

When Miss Thomas undertook 
this study she was relieved from 
the burden of seeking new material 
on Miss Rossetti’s life, for MacKen- 
zie Bell’s volume (1898), William 
Michael Rossetti’s memoir prefixed 
to Christina’s Poetical Works 
(1904), and her Family Letters 
(1908), supplied virtually every- 
thing. Miss Thomas accordingly, 
although sympathetically reciting 
the facts of Christina’s life, was free 
to devote herself to the réle of critic 
rather than that of biographer. “As 
a critic,” she says, “I have endeav- 
ored to call attention in particular 
to the relation of Christina Rosset- 
ti’s work to the literature of her 
time, to study her prose books for 
the light which they throw upon 
her poetry, and to indicate the asso- 
ciation of some of her poems with 
the experiences of her life.” 

Miss Thomas approaches Chris- 
tina Rossetti with the sympathy and 
reverence without which any ap- 
proach would be a desecration; for 
Miss Rossetti was not only a gifted 
woman but a great poet and a rare 
soul. Her poetic range, compared 
to that of Mrs. Browning, is narrow. 
Her thoughts were of death rather 
than of life, of heaven more than of 
earth. But her vision pierced to 
spiritual distances beyond Mrs. 
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Browning’s ken and she proved 
herself a spiritual child of Herbert, 
Vaughan, and Crashaw. Though 
capable of deep passion she exer- 
cised a supreme restraint and when 
an occasional cry broke from her it 
died away in a sob. No wonder 
Professor Raleigh said she made 
him want to weep, not lecture. 

In spite of her desire to escape 
from life, Christina Rossetti was not 
morbid for she was rescued, as Miss 
Thomas shrewdly observes, by her 
“steadfast religious faith, the stiff- 
ening influence of her stoical mor- 
als, and her wholesome and happy 
reaction to the outdoor world.” 

This study deserves commenda- 
tion as a sound and well considered 
piece of scholarship. None the less 
it does not close the door to an ap- 
praisal in which poetic enthusiasm 
and spiritual vision rather than 
scholarship may play the chief rdéle, 
such as Alice Meynell could have so 
perfectly achieved. J.J. R. 


St. Philip Neri and the Roman Soci- 
ety of His Times. By Louis Pon- 
nelle and Louis Bordet. Trans- 
lated by Ralph Francis Kerr of 
the London Oratory. London: 
Sheed & Ward. 16s. 

A young French priest, the Abbé 
Ponnelle, ordained in 1903, having 
learned in his student days to love 
the good St. Philip, chose this saint 
as the subject of his doctorate the- 
sis. Later, during years of pastoral 
work in France, he continued and 
broadened his studies of the avail- 
able sources. When he fell in the 
ranks of the French army at the 
Somme, in 1918, he had already 
written five chapters of the present 
biography and had sketched the re- 
mainder. Completed and prepared 
for publication by his friend and 
confidant, the Abbé Bordet, the work 
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met with instant recognition as the 
most thorough study of St. Philip 
thus far produced. 

Based largely on the Process of 
Canonization, it is constructed also 
of material —largely unpublished 
until now—which is scattered about 
in various archives and libraries of 
Rome and other cities. Notes and 
references abound. In conception 
and in temper both authors show 
themselves objective and scientific. 
The whole field of original sources 
and of later studies of St. Philip is 
surveyed, as well as the general lit- 
erature bearing upon his period. 
The delightfully complete analyt- 
ical table of contents merits a spe- 
cial word of praise. Why Arch- 
bishop Baudrillart’s Preface was 
not translated, we are not told. 

That this volume now becomes 
the authoritative biography of St. 
Philip makes one all the more re- 
gret a certain lack of clarity and of 
smoothness which completer edit- 
ing might have remedied. Perhaps 
this may be taken care of in a pop- 
ular summary of the Life which we 
suggest would meet the needs of 
many readers apt to be dismayed 
or confused by the elaborate— 
though quite admirable—scholarly 
detail of the present edition. 

J. MCS. 


From Dusk to Dawn. By Rev. P. R. 
McCaffrey, O.Carm. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $3.00. 

In 1938 the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Newark will celebrate the Golden 
Jubilee of their foundation. In view 
of it Father McCaffrey has written 
for the Sisters a charming sketch of 
the origin and development of their 
community, “that ingratitude may 
never be theirs, and that the mem- 
ory of their spiritual ancestry may 
ever be fresh in their minds.” Al- 
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though handicapped for years by 
lack of numbers and scarcity of 
funds these Sisters have of late been 
blessed with a steady growth. To- 
day they can boast of a total of 364 
members in twenty-five foundations 
in England,—their original home,— 
Scotland, Rome, Vancouver, Alaska, 
Seattle, Trenton and Newark, etc. 
Bishop Bagshawe of Nottingham 
was the congregation’s founder and 
friend from the beginning, and he 
recommended the Sisters to his suc- 
cessor, Bishop Brindle, and to the 
Dean of the Rota in Rome, Msgr. 
Prior. The Congregation was built 
upon the ruins of a prior commu- 
nity, which suffered shipwreck ow- 
ing to the apostasy of its superior, 
Mother Clare, a self-satisfied, domi- 
neering and obstinate woman. 
Father McCaffrey describes in 
glowing terms the courage and zeal 
of the pioneer sisters, who clung to 
their vocation in days of great trial, 
and rebuilt their community on a 
solid basis. He gives us a good pic- 
ture of the Congregation’s many- 
sided activities, day and night 
schools, hospitals, and homes for 
the blind, the orphans, and work- 
ing girls. B. L. C. 


The Pageant of Civilization. By Ar- 
thur G. Brodeur. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $6.00. 
Three races have contributed the 

major share in the development of 

our civilization: the Mediterraneans 

(Egyptians, Sumerians, Cretans), 

the Semites, the Aryans. For this 

reason Mr. Brodeur includes them 
in this striking pageant which he 
constructs with a master hand for 
our instruction and delight. Fol- 
lowing carefully the history of these 
peoples, studying minutely the finds 
of the most scholarly archzologists, 
and gifted with a vivid imagination 
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that makes the soldiers, priests, 
kings and peoples of the distant 
past live again, our author tells a 
story more fascinating than any 
novel. 

To make his pageant most strik- 
ing he writes of these dead empires 
in the time of their fullest flower. 
He pictures the Egypt of the great 
Pyramid Builders; the Babylon of 
Hammurabi and Hattusil; the Crete 
of the palace of Knossos; the As- 
syria of Sennacherib; the Babylon 
of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the Greece of Pericles; the In- 
dia of Chandragupta and Asoka; 
the Rome of Hadrian. 

Scenes like the fall of Knossos, 
the fighting of the Roman legions in 
Britain, and above all the stirring 
and dramatic account of the Battle 
of Salamis, remain in the memory. 

We noted a few inaccuracies. 
When speaking of Rome Mr. Brod- 
eur takes away the crown of mar- 
tyrdom from the early Christians 
by ascribing their persecution not 
to their religion but to their politics. 
Again he errs in making the crown- 
ing of Charlemagne by Pope Leo, 
the origin of the Church’s claim to 
be Catholic. Monasticism, more- 
over, among the Oriental Christians, 
was not borrowed from India. 

A fairly good bibliography is pro- 
vided for the general reader, special 
attention being called to many ex- 
cellent articles in the latest edition 
of the Encyclopxdia Britannica. 

B. L. C. 


The English Poetic Mind. By Charles 
Williams. New York: The Ox- 
ford University Press. $2.50. 
Early in his book Mr. Williams 

excuses himself from writing one of 

five hundred pages. This, however, 
is precisely what he should have 
done. By trying to crowd what he 
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has to say into less than half that 
space, he fails, in my opinion, to 
make his thesis clear, and, still 
worse, he becomes at times almost 
unreadable. This is a great pity, 
because we have here the germ of 
an extremely important book which 
is, mainly because of the limita- 
tions imposed by Mr. Williams on 
himself, a comparative failure. 
Charles Williams is, though very 
few people know it, one of the most 
remarkable poets of our time. He 
has a mind at once subtle, brilliant 
and profound; and he is, moreover, 
learned. But though he has ap- 
parently read everything relating to 
his subject, his point of view is en- 
tirely his own. He takes authori- 
tative criticism into due account, 
yet he never feels bound by it. On 
every page we feel the impact of 
fresh and original criticism. 
Nevertheless his book is not what 
it might have been. I think that 
the reason is to be found in the fact 
that Mr. Williams cannot bother 
himself to write prose. Many of 
his most striking phrases turn out, 
upon examination, to be lines of 
blank verse. A large amount of his 
book, however is marred in a dif- 
ferent way: he jots down his sug- 
gestions without making the effort 
to write either verse or prose—nev- 
er indeed clumsily or tritely, but 
with a staccato jerkiness which ex- 
tends itself even into a curious sys- 
tem of punctuation. Surely no oth- 
er book has ever had so large a pro- 
portion of dashes and parentheses. 
His book, Poetry at Present, pub- 
lished in 1930 and reviewed in the 
January, 1931, number of THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp—a series of es- 
says on contemporary poets, with 
a poem by Mr. Williams upon each 
of the poets he discussed—showed 
not only good taste but an almost 
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terrifying amount of good sense. 
He had there no central thesis to ad- 
vance. His verse play, A Masque of 
Shakespeare, which preceded it, and 
in which is adumbrated the thesis 
of the book now under considera- 
tion, was a really thrilling perform- 
ance. Much of it was made up of 
extracts selected with extreme cun- 
ning from the plays; but what Mr. 
Williams himself contributed 
showed that he is the only man who 
has ever been able to write in the 
authentic accents of Shakespeare. 
In his capacity as poet he achieved 
the very thing he fails in as critic. 

It is not that the criticism is poor. 
On the contrary it is always pene- 
trating. But Mr. Williams’s expres- 
sion of it lacks something: he does 
not fully convey to us what is in his 
mind. It may be my stupidity, but 
I must confess that after reading 
his book I am not always quite clear 
what it is all about. 

Mr. Williams takes Shakespeare, 
Milton and Wordsworth as _ the 
three most important English poets, 
and finds that in each the poetic im- 
pulse sprang out of union in con- 
tradiction, or contradiction in union 
——some sort of a shock, a moral le- 
sion. That is not particularly new, 
though Mr. Williams shows origi- 
nality in insisting that Troilus and 
Cressida is the clue to Shakespeare’s 
later dramatic development, just as 
he shows temperate judgment in 
taking the young Wordsworth’s 
feelings about the French Revolu- 
tion rather than his feelings about 
his French mistress (whom Mr. 
Read and others have rather unduly 
played up) as the impulse of his 
greatest poetry. 

But somewhat oddly Mr. Wil- 
liams never alludes to Chaucer's 
Troilus and Criseyde, and only once 
in his chapter on “The Crisis in 




















Lesser Poets” does he so much as 
mention Chaucer. I suspect that if 
the truth were known (as it prob- 
ably never will be) this marvelous 
poem would show that Chaucer con- 
tributed more from his own experi- 
ence than he ever took from the 
poem he adapted from Boccaccio. 
In any case it is a question whether 
Chaucer is not greater than Words- 
worth. And some would say that 
he is even greater than Milton. 
Spenser, possibly, because of the 
exigencies of the thesis, is not 
brought into consideration at all, 
though very less considerable poets 
are dealt with. 

But every reader of his book must 
confess that Mr. Williams unites 
acumen with balance, despite any- 
thing that may be said about his 
jerky way of writing. He could be 
a great critic, as he is a great poet. 
Therefore I suggest that some time 
he should re-write this book, and 
give us in five hundred pages more 
comprehensibly what he offers in 
cryptic short-hand in this. T.M. 


Lost Lectures, or the Fruits of Expe- 
rience. By Maurice Baring. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 
Mr. Baring may be more the art- 

ist when he writes novels, but many 

readers will nevertheless prefer him 
in the rédle of essayist—especially 
when he discourses so delightfully 
of his life at private schools, at Eton 
and at the Universities, or of his 
first adventures in diplomacy. Per- 
haps the most amusing of these pa- 
pers is that which contains reminis- 
cences of the Nineties, a period, it 
would seem, abounding in bons 
mots; and recalls what one did of 
an evening before the advent of mo- 
tor-cars and contract bridge, what 
songs and dances were the thing, 
and what both high-brows and low- 
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brows were reading. Some of the 
most interesting among the nine 
other essays concern stimulants, 
which, says Mr. Baring, can be hu- 
man beings as well as spirits of 
wine; the histrionic triumphs of 
great actors and actresses of the 
past; poetry as affected by public 
moods; and Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. In this last a fine tribute 
is paid to the too often neglected 
creators of topsy-turvydom, and a 
long future is predicted for their 
works. 

These Lost Lectures, according to 
the preface, are mostly talks deliv- 
ered to imaginary audiences; but, 
now that they have been collected 
in a book, appreciative flesh-and- 
blood readers may occupy the 
empty stalls. Mr. Baring has made 
good use of his varied experiences 
and there is no bitter taste to these 
fruits he has gathered: they are 
sweet and sound to the core. 

P. K. 


Shorter Notices.—Though God has 
given us the saints to inspire our 
own efforts, much too little use is 
made of their heroic example. We 
hesitate therefore to criticize so sin- 
cere and scholarly an effort as the 
Rev. Albert R. Bandini, author of 
Catherine of Siena, a Play in Five 
Acts (San Francisco: The People 
Publishing Co.), has made to popu- 
larize this great saint’s achieve- 
ments. St. Catherine’s human rela- 
tionships were so complex, her ac- 
tivities so incessant that it is not 
easy to reduce them to dramatic co- 
herence. To have concentrated on 
her supreme effort of bringing the 
Pope back from Avignon to Rome 
might have resulted in tenser drama 
but would not have given as round- 
ed a picture of Catherine. It would 
be a great improvement, however, if 
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in succeeding editions Father Ban- 
dini would rewrite some of the dia- 
logue so as to make his style more 
uniform. While St. Catherine al- 
ways uses the “thee” and “thou” of 
romantic drama, the other charac- 
ters are completely modern and col- 
loquial. He was evidently trying to 
make clear the divergence between 
Catherine and her family but the 
combination is a poor one for it 
either makes the Saint’s speech 
sound stilted or cheapens the con- 
text. We wish that other authors 
would emulate Father Bandini’s ex- 
ample and that a scenario might be 
made from his play. 

The second volume of the trans- 
lation of De Grandmaison’s Jesus 
Christ (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4.00) deals with the Message 
of Jesus and the Person of Jesus. 
The work itself calls for no com- 
ment here. Developed from the ex- 
haustive article (250 columns) con- 
tributed in 1914 to the Dictionnaire 
apologétique de la Foi catholique, 
it is a treatise in apologetics rather 
than a biography. The reader will 
obtain from it a fair idea of the ac- 
tual — not the abandoned — objec- 
tions of rationalistic critics. Fur- 
ther he will find these objections 
discussed in patient scientific tem- 
per by a man of broad learning, es- 
pecially familiar with the field of 
comparative religion. These pages 
are not precisely easy reading; but 
in return for time and trouble they 
offer an appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of the various elements in 
Our Lord’s teaching and a coherent 
idea of that teaching as a whole. 
The translation by Dom Whelan 
(Book III.) and by Ada Lane (Book 
IV.) leaves nothing to be desired. 
Douglas Carter is the editor—From 
the same publishing house comes 
The Book of Saints, compiled by the 
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Benedictine Monks of St. Augus- 
tin’s Abbey, Ramsgate. First pub- 
lished in 1921, it has been reprinted, 
with four pages of supplementary 
material at the beginning of the vol- 
ume ($3.00). Not professedly crit- 
ical, nor exhaustive, nor quite up 
to date, it aims to list the more 
prominent saints, giving special at- 
tention to those whose names have 
been reproduced in the place-names 
of towns and villages of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Future additions will, no 
doubt, bring gradual improvements 
in accuracy and order. Meanwhile 
the work has already taken its place 
as a handbook of popular reference. 

The little volume Abandonment, 
compiled by Father Ramiére from 
the correspondence of Father Jean 
Pierre de Caussade, S.J., undoubted- 
ly deserves to be numbered among 
the most valuable spiritual books 
now in existence. Its teaching de- 
fines perfection as the wholehearted 
acceptance of God’s Will, and in it 
was coined that priceless phrase 
“The Sacrament of the Present Mo- 
ment.” Another book of Caussade’s 
has just been translated by Algar 
Thorold under the title On Prayer, 
with an Introduction by Dom John 
Chapman, Abbot of Downside, and 
a Preface by the late Father Ludo- 
vic de Besse, O.S.F.S. (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $2.25). Book I. 
deals with the errors of false mys- 
tics. Book II. gives practical ad- 
vice on the way to make progress in 
mystical prayer. Book I. really 
makes hard reading for any but a 
persevering student; and even Book 
II., reproducing literally the author’s 
obscure style and habitual repeti- 
tion, will prove forbidding to a good 
many readers. From the point of 
view of scholarship, to be sure, 
nothing but this sort of complete 
and literal translation would suf- 











fice. For use as spiritual reading, 
however, a far more practical ver- 
sion of Caussade’s work is to be 
found in the older publication, 
Progress in Prayer (Herder), which 
eliminates Book I. altogether and 
presents Book II. in much less lit- 
eral, but much more readable, para- 
phrase. 

“A Bedside-Book for the Tramp” 
is the sub-title of Cecily Hallack’s 
wholly delightful scrap-book, The 
Bliss of the Way (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 7s.6d.). 
Named after a phrase used by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, it brings together 
from every corner, every level, and 
almost every epoch, a stirring col- 
lection of prose and verse, includ- 
ing more than a few original contri- 
butions. The quotations have been 
chosen with broad sympathy and 
rare discrimination, and grouped 
under the headings, Truth, Life, 
The Way, Neighbors, The Win- 
nings. They provide food for many 
a hungry spirit—and perhaps will 
awaken regret that one has ignored 
the impulse to gather a similar col- 
lection during these twenty or forty 
years. Cecily Hallack is the author 
of that oft-quoted “Divine Office of 
the Kitchen” which begins “Lord of 
the pots and pipkins,” as well as of 
the delightful Beardless Counsellors 
with its sequel The Swordblade of 
Michael, and other novels. 

Father Newton Thompson is right 
in picturing the Abbé Mourret as an 
eminent historical scholar, whose 
talent combines patience in re- 
search, sound historical judgment, 
facility in clear exposition, un- 
swerving loyalty to ascertained 
truth, and an unbounded zeal for 
God’s honor. His nine volume His- 
tory of the Catholic Church (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. Vol. I. 


$4.00), which traces in detail the 
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causes, development and _ conse- 
quences of every important move- 
ment affecting the Church, unques- 
tionably called for this English 
translation which Father Thompson 
is giving us. Some months ago we 
reviewed in THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
the important Volume V. on the 
Reformation. Volume I. is of great- 
er importance, for it deals with the 
first ages of the Church up to the 
triumph of Constantine. The 
learned Abbé quotes hundreds of 
modern scholars, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, and is equally at home 
with the Scriptures and the Fathers. 
The volume concludes with an ex- 
cellent bibliography, and a number 
of interesting appendices giving the 
text of a primitive canon of the 
Mass, the letter of the churches of 
Lyons, the Didache, and the Edict 
of Milan. 

In the Introduction to his trans- 
lation of Pére Gratry’s The Well 
Springs (New York: Benziger Bros. 
$2.00), Father Brown says that 
Gratry was “an inspirer rather than 
a sure guide. .. . His appeal is rath- 
er to the imagination and the emo- 
tions than to the abstract reasoning 
powers, though he never for a mo- 
ment sought to dethrone the intel- 
lect. . .. He ever holds up the high- 
est ideals, so high that one is often 
conscious of breathing a somewhat 
rarefied atmosphere.” In his open- 
ing chapter Gratry informs us that 
he writes only for the élite few, who 
want to know how the thinker and 
writer can work at his best; who 
want to know the moral and intel- 
lectual qualities required for an 
apostolate among the cultured 
thinkers of the modern age. The 
worth of his counsels may be tested 
by the disciples he influenced— 
Charles and Adolphe Perraud, 
Henri Perreyve, Alfred Tonnelle, 
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Louis Lesceeur, and Ollé Laprune.— 
Another interesting translation is 
Spiritual Exercises and Devotions of 
Blessed Robert Southwell, S.J. (New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.90), the 
Brussels and Ghent Latin manu- 
scripts of which, written during the 
years 1578-1586, Father De Buck, 
S.J., of Louvain, has edited for the 
first time. His French translation 
has been rendered into excellent 
English by Msgr. Hallett, Rector of 
St. John’s Seminary, Wonersh. 
This small volume of less than one 
hundred pages reveals the writer’s 
love for the Society of Jesus, his 
spiritual trials, his longing for mar- 
tyrdom, and his utter abandonment 
to the will of God. His last words 
are a Resolution “to be gay, joyful, 
large hearted, and prudent, but 
never petty or pusillanimous.” 

Dr. Burton Confrey, Dean of 
Catholic Junior College, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, has written a most 
suggestive volume to give first aid 
to religious teachers in our Catholic 
colleges, Faith and Youth (New 
York: Benziger Bros. $2.00). A 
volume of source material, the data 
it contains in the correlation of reli- 
gion and life was accumulated dur- 
ing several years of experience at 
Notre Dame, the author’s chief in- 
spirer being Father John O’Hara, 
editor of the “Religious Bulletin.” 
Dr. Kerby of the Catholic Univer- 
sity writes a commendatory pref- 
ace, in which he says that this book 
“represents an effort to unite na- 
ture and grace in the hearts of 
young men, to master the eternal 
harmonies between the longings of 
the better self and the divine vision 
of life. We meet in these student 
papers frankness, intimate self- 
revelation, courage and sincerity.” 

The History of Civilization being 
published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
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is an ambitious project aiming to 
present the whole story of mankind 
in upwards of 200 volumes. It fol- 
lows to some extent the French col- 
lection L’Evolution de l’Humanité 
and in fact borrows a good number 
of volumes from that collection. 
The volume on Caste and Race in 
India ($4.00) by Dr. G. S. Ghurye 
of the University of Bombay, con- 
stitutes a thorough and well docu- 
mented study. Brief and rather 
hasty consideration is given to the 
elements of caste discoverable in 
Egypt, Asia, Ancient Rome and 
Anglo-Saxon England. The author 
presents the facts impartially and 
clearly. In contrast with Mahatma 
Gandhi’s policy of harking back to 
the imagined pure state of Hindu 
society with its four castes, he de- 
clares in favor of a total and imme- 
diate abolition of caste. Caste pa- 
triotism must be killed and un- 
touchability must be put down vig- 
orously in all public institutions. 
Rudyard Kipling’s volume of 
stories and poems, Limits and Re- 
newals (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50), the first 
in six years, will interest book col- 
lectors, but will not—at least not 
greatly—increase the author’s old 
and deservedly high popularity. 
Nor will the lack of enthusiastic re- 
sponse be due mainly to our chang- 
ing manners. Mr. Kipling’s consti- 
tutional tendency to be obscure— 
neyer more obvious—and his amaz- 
ingly undisciplined weakness for 
“technical slang” frequently chill 
one’s interest, and, to speak for the 
average reader, limit one’s under- 
standing. On occasions though and 
notably in the tale of Dinah the dog, 
there does appear a flash of the old 
resourceful story teller.—The Big 
Pink, by Hugh MacNair Kahler 
(New York: Farrar & Rineheart. 











$2.00), is an uproarious comic cen- 
tering about a pedantic professor 
who looked like a_ prizefighter. 
What happened when the younger 
generation discovering him to be 
really a good scout, dragged him 
around to finish his education in 
night clubs, by means of hold-ups 
and general jollification, makes an 
up-to-date story, not too original, 
but dealing only in clean fun. 

In order that the newly institut- 
ed Feast of St. Albert the Great may 
be fittingly celebrated on November 
15th, his natal day, Father Schwert- 
ner, O.P., has compiled a pamphlet 
containing, besides the interesting 
sketch of his life appearing in this 
issue, reflections and prayers for 
each day of a novena to precede it 
(New York: The Paulist Press. 5 
cents). In clear, simple language 
these seek to bring to bear on our 
daily lives the virtues that adorned 
St. Albert’s life in all its aspects and 
which are his real title to greatness. 
We rejoice with the sons of St. 
Dominic in this latest honor among 
the many which have come to them 
in their pursuit of holiness. 


Foreign Publications.—M. Gustave 
Guiches, a successful novelist and 
playwright, in Le Spectacle, trois 
étapes du théatre et de la vie parisi- 
enne de 1887 a 1914 (Paris: Edi- 
tions Spes. 12/fr.), describes with 
charm and realism the sensations 
of an author. To have a play ac- 
cepted by the Comédie Frangaise is 
to win the great dramatic Derby. 
M. Guiches knows what it meant to 
listen to one’s scenes being read be- 
fore the Committee of acceptance 
when Coquelin and Mounet-Sully 
and Jules Claretie were among the 
group about the long table. One 


author, it is said, could not bear the 
strain of being present but sat in an 
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outer room. When one of the Com- 
mittee was sent to tell him that his 
play had been rejected, he found 
the poor man in such a state of col- 
lapse that he rushed back to tell his 
confréres that he feared apoplexy 
should he tell the truth, whereupon 
they sympathetically reversed their 
decision! To have the great Co- 
quelin play the hero in one of his 
plays was to have been the happy 
fortune of M. Guiches but Coquelin 
died suddenly just as the play was 
going into rehearsal. His death 
stunned Paris. It was as if twelve 
men had died, so real had his Tar- 
tuffe, his Cyrano, etc., become to his 
contemporaries. M. Guiches enliv- 
ens his dramatic autobiography 
with vivid and affectionate sketches 
of his famous friends. It is a very 
agreeable record of a past decade. 
We have scores of French biog- 
raphies of St. Louis, King of France. 
They begin with the contemporary 
lives of the Sieur de Joinville and 
Guillaume de St. Pathus, and end 
with the twentieth century biogra- 
phies of Georges Goyau and Jacques 
Boulenger. Franc-Nohain in his 
Saint Louis (Paris: E. Flammarion) 
modestly disclaims all right to the 
title of historian, telling us that he 
simply wishes his readers to follow 
in the footsteps of the good St. 
Louis. He therefore borrows his 
facts from his predecessors, arrang- 
ing them in the picturesque fash- 
ion of a moving picture. A series 
of unforgettable etchings is the re- 
sult, both of the King himself, and 
of his relatives and friends. We 
have his mother, Blanche of Castile, 
a masterful woman who governed 
France for nearly thirty years, and 
hated to yield any of her influence 
over her son to his Queen, Margaret 
of Provence; Queen Margaret her- 
self, ready to accompany her liege 
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lord to the Crusade rather than 
spend a moment alone with her re- 
doubtable mother-in-law; the 
daughter Isabelle, refusing the hand 
of the King of Navarre to enter a 
convent; the Sieur de Joinville, 
“brave, loyal, pious and wise,” loyal 
friend, confidant, and biographer of 
the saint; Frangipani, Cardinal of 
Sant’ Angelo, legate of Pope Hono- 
rius III.; St. Thomas Aquinas dis- 
cussing Manicheism at the King’s 
table. 

King Louis overshadows all his 
contemporaries, physically and 
spiritually. A lover of peace and 
justice, he renders judgment to the 
most humble petitioners under the 
Oak of Vincennes, acts as arbitrator 
between Henry III. of England and 
his rebel barons, and makes trea- 
ties of peace with England and Ara- 
gon, despite the advice of his court. 
A lover of the poor, he feeds daily 
hundreds of beggars, cares for the 
lepers, and builds asylums for the 
blind, hospitals for the sick, and 
refuges for fallen women. A sol- 
dier, he fought at the head of his 
troops, sharing their hardships and 
dangers, and was ever solicitous for 
their health and good name. A 
saint, he spent long hours in prayer, 
heard two Masses daily, fasted and 
took the discipline frequently, and 
loved the company of learned and 
saintly clerics. Anecdote after 
anecdote appears in these delight- 
ful pages—they are culled for the 
most part from de Joinville—tell- 
ing of the saint’s kindness, humor, 
common sense, humility, liberality, 
self-denial, justice, faith and char- 
ity. 

Introduction a la Lecture des 
Prophétes, by Rev. M. J. Chaine 
(Paris: Librairie Lecoffre. 20 fr.), 
is not an Introduction to the study 
of the prophets, for it presupposes 
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a knowledge of their writings and 
their authenticity. Neither is it a 
commentary, nor a work of apolo- 
getics. It is, as the title suggests, a 
guide enabling the reader to place 
the prophetical writings in their 
true historical perspective. The 
writer first explains the nature of 
prophecy distinguishing between 
what he calls voluntary prophets 
and prophets by divine vocation; 
he explains their life, their psychol- 
ogy, and their social réle. Then 
follows a brief history of Israel 
from the schism of the ten tribes up 
to the times of the Maccabees. In 
this historical setting the prophets 
are placed, and we come to realize 
the great part they played in the 
moral and religious development of 
the Hebrew people, especially in the 
preparation of the coming of the 
Savior. 

Beginning with an excellent ex- 
position of the true meaning of the 
life of faith, Father H. Riondel, S.J., 
in La Vie de Foi (Paris: P. Lethiel- 
leux. 18fr.), gives a remarkably 
clear and extremely helpful discus- 
sion of the means of following such 
a life, the dangers and difficulties 
that beset the soul therein, the part 
played respectively by God and the 
soul, and the rewards of fidelity to 
grace both in this life and the next. 
The entire book is founded on the 
doctrine of St. Ignatius Loyola, but 
it is far from being a mere explana- 
tion of the Exercises, for the au- 
thor amplifies and elucidates the 
points which he makes by refer- 
ences to and quotations from other 
writers, notably St. Teresa. It is a 
pity that we have not an English 
edition for those not sufficiently 
conversant with French to use the 
present volume. 

Father Valentin M._ Breton, 
O.F.M., divides his treatise, La 

















Trinité (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 
10fr), into three parts: 1. The 
Trinity in the New Testament and 
the Fathers; 2. The Theology of the 
Trinity; 3. The Trinity as the Gift 
of God, its importance in the devo- 
tional life of the people, and its réle 
in the ritual, the pontifical, the bre- 
viary and the missal. The layman, 
untrained in philosophy and the- 
ology, will find the second part very 
hard reading. 

Father Raoul Plus, S.J., already 
well known to English readers, is 
the author of one of the latest addi- 
tions to the Bibliothéque Catholique 
Illustrée, a valuable collection of 
brochures from Bloud et Gay, Le 
Baptéme dans l’Archéologie et V’Art 
Chrétien (5fr.). It is generously 
illustrated and takes up in brief 
chapters the rite of baptism in apos- 
tolic times and in the days of the 
catacombs, changes of ritual, cele- 
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brated baptistries and fonts, the 
baptism of certain saints and other 
kindred subjects. Filled with in- 
teresting information it well de- 
serves translation into English. 

Four brochures make up the in- 
stallments thus far published in 
another fine collection, the Bibli- 
othéque Patristique de Spiritualité 
(Paris: Librairie Lecoffre). Pro- 
fessor Pierre de Labriolle of the 
Sorbonne, gives us a booklet of ex- 
tracts from St. Augustine, Choir 
d’Ecrits Spirituels de Saint Augus- 
tin (8 fr.); Dr. Bardy presents Ori- 
géne, De la Priére et l’Exhortation 
au Martyre (12fr.); Dr. Gorce of- 
fers seven Lettres de St. Jéréme (10 
fr.); and Dr. Farges gives Le Ban- 
quet des Dix Vierges by Methodius 
(9fr.). The booklets are of handy 
size, well printed, and in each case 
provided with a suitable introduc- 
tion. 
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